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DRAMA 

The  Play  of  the  Month 


v.  3  - 


COUNT  HANNIBAL.     H.   V.  M.        ... 
MRS.  SKEFFINGTON.     Cosmo  Hamilton 
THE  FOLLIES,     FitzRoy  Gardner      ... 


PAGE 

7/24 

40/66 
89/108 


INCONSTANT  GEORGE.     H.   V.   M. 
PRESERVING  MR.   PANMURE.     H.   V.   M. 
THE    POPINJAY  


. 

173/192 
215/232 


Drama    of   the   Month 

By  Ded  Hed 


ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND.  H.  Savile  Clarke  and  Walter  Slaughter  if  9 

ALL  THAT  MATTERS.  Charles  McEvoy 210 

BABY  MINE.  Margaret  Mayo  211 

BARDELYS  THE  MAGNIFICENT.  Henry  Hamilton  and  Rafael 

Sabalini  •.  ...  2" 

BEAU  BROCADE.  Baroness  Orczy  and  Montagu  Barstow  ...  168 

BISHOP'S  SON,  THE.  Hall  Caine - 5 

CAPTAIN  OF  THE  SCHOOL,  THE.  Edward  A.  Parry  and 

Frederick  Mouillot 125 

CHOCOLATE  SOLDIER,  THE.  Bernauer,  Jacobson  and  Oscar 

Straus  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  •  ••  •••  •••  •••  3 

CINDERELLA.  H.  Newman  and  J.  Sullivan  Brooke  127 

COMPANY  FOR  GEORGE.  Warren  Bell 85 

CONVICT  ON  THE  HEARTH,  THE.  Frederick  Fenn 46 

DECORATING  CLEMENTINE.  Armand  de  Caillavet,  Robert 

de  Flers  and  Gladys  Unger 125 


R.  C.  Carton 
Leon,    A  drian 


126 


Ross    and 
'"Walter 


ECCENTRIC  LORD  COMBERDENE. 
GIRL  IN  THE  TRAIN,  THE.      Victor 

Leo  Fall          

GIRL    WHO    TOOK    THE    WRONG    TURNING,    THE. 

Melville  

GRACE.      W.  Somerset  Maugham          

GROTESQUES     

INCONSTANT  GEORGE.     Robert  de  Flers,  Armand  Caillavet  and 

Gladys  Unger  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       •  ... 

IS     MATRIMONY     A     FAILURE  ?     Oscar     Blumenthal,     Gustav 

Kadelburg  and  I.eo  Ditrichstein        ...          ...          ...          ...          ...     167 


1 69 

169 

45 
5 

44 


JACK    AND    THE    BEANSTALK.     Hickory    Wood.    Frank    Div, 

Arthur  Collins  and  J.  M.  Glover      ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  127 

JUST  TO  GET   MARRIED.      Cicely  Hamilton         86 

L'ALLEGRO.     Handel 84 

LIARS,  THE.     Henry  Arthur  Jones u 

MAN   FROM   MEXICO,  THE.     H.  A .  Du  Souchel 5 

MAN   FROM  THE  SEA,  THE.      William  J .  Locke 46 

NOBODY'S  DAUGHTER.     George  Pas/on 45 

OUR   LITTLE  CINDERELLA.     Leo  Trevor,  Arthur  Wimperis  and 

Hermann  Loht            ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  167 

PALLADIUM,  THE         169.211 

PAVILION,  THE             211 

PIPER,  THE.     Josephine  Preston  Peabody 169 

PRINCESS  CLEMENTINE,  THE.     George  PleydM  and  A.  E.   W. 

Mason             ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  127 

SCARAB,  THE 169 

SINGLE  MAN,  A.      Hubert  Henry  Dai'ies       86 

SINS  OF  LONDON,  THE.      Walter  Melville 4 

TIVOLI,  THE      211 

TWO  HUNCHBACKS,  THE.     Emile  Cammaerts      84 

UNWRITTEN   LAW,  THE.      Laurence  Irving  from  Dostoieflski    ...  85 

VICE  VERS$.      F.  Anstey         84 

WITNESS   FOR  THE  DEFENCE,  THE.     A.  E.  W.  Mason         ..'.  209 

WOMAN'S  WAY,  A.     Thompson  Buchanan 4 

YOUNG  FERNALD.     E.  G.  Sutherland  and  B.  M.  Di.\      46 


Illustrations 


ALEXANDER,   MR.   GEORGE,   in   "  Eccentric  Lord  Comberdene" 

126  ;  in"  The  Witness  for  the  Defence  " 209 

ALLAN,  MISS  MAUD 207 

ALLANDALE,    ETHEL  ...      89,  94,  96,  99,  loo.  101,  103,  104,  108 

ASCHE,  MR.  OSCAR,  as  Count  Hannibal,  7,  8,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17, 

18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  24  ;  as  Petruchio,  25  ;  as  Othello         ...         ...       25 

AVERELL,  MR.  H.  ROBERT,  as  Noel  Dacre  in  "  Mrs.  Skeffington  " 

52,  53,  55,  56,  57,  58,  64,  66 

BERNHARDT,  MADAME  SARAH 2 

BEST,  MISS  LILIAN,  in  "  San  Toy  "  129 

BILBROOKE,  MISS  LYDIA,  as  Odette  in  "  Inconstant  George,"  134, 

141,  142,  143,  145 

BLUME,  NORMAN         99 

BOUCICAULT,   MR.   DION,  as   Talbot   Woodhouse  in    "  Preserving 

Mr.  Panmure"          ...         ...      177,  180,  183,  184,  185,  188,  189,  190 

BOURNE,   MISS  ADELINE ' 124 

BRAYTON,  MISS  LILY,  as  Clotildf  in  "  Count  Hannibal,"  7.  8,  9, 

n,  13,  14,  17,  18, 19,  20,  21,  22,24  ;  as  Rosalind,  25  ;  as  Katharina       25 
BRAITHWAITE,  MISS  LILIAN,  as  Mrs.  Panmure  in  "  Preserving 

Mr.  Panmure,"  ...          ...    174,  176,  180,  181,  182,  185,  189,  192 

BRIDLINGTON  O.S.,  THE,  in  "  The  Mikado  "        213 

BROOKE,   DORIS  96,98 

CARTER-EDWARDS,  MR.  J.,  as  General  the  Duke   von    Rosen  in 

"  The  Popinjay "      ...         ...         ...   218,219,220,223,227,231,232 

CHERRY,  MR.  MALCOLM,  as  Count  Herbert  von  Rosen  in  "  The 

Popinjay "      ...         ...         ...         ...    218,    219,    220,    226,    231,    232 

CHESNEY,   MR.  ARTHUR       46 

CHOCOLATE  SOLDIER,"   PRINCIPALS  IN   "THE        3 

COMPTON,  MISS,  in  "  Eccentric  Lord  Comberdene  " 126 

COOK,  EFFIE      89,  100,  101,  102,  105,  108 

COTTERELL's  COMPANY,  LADY  EVELYN         167 

CURZON,   MR.   FRANK  150 

DJELI,   MLLE.  SAHARY          165 

DORAN,  MR.  CHAS.  A.,  as  La  Tribein  "  Count  Hannibal  "..,  ...17,  18 
DRUCE,  MR.  HUBERT,  as  Adolphe  in  "  Inconstant  George"  138,  146 
DRURY  LANE,  PRINCIPAL  BOY  AND  GIRL  ACT  ...  ...  127 

EVERARD,  DAN  89,  02,  94,  99,  100,  101,  103,  104,  108 

EXETER  AMATEURS,  in  "  Florodora  "        130 

FABER.  MISS  BERYL,  as  Kathleen  Lindsay  in  "  Mrs.  Skeffington," 

49,  5°,  53,  54,  55,  56,  60,  61    62,  63,  64,  66,  67  ;  as  Kezia         ...       67 
FERRAR,  MISS  ADA,  as  Miss  Stulkeley  in  "  Preserving  Mr.  Pan-  . 

mure"  ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...         188,  189 

FORD,  MRS.  HERBERT         87 


FORDE,   MR.   ATHOL,  zsBadelot  in  "  Count  Hannibal,'    13,  14,  17,  20,  21 

GARRETT,   MR.   ARTHUR      234 

GAYNOR,  MISS  GWLADYS.  as  Effie  Thynne  in  "  Mrs.  Skeffington," 

55,  5«,  65 

GEORGE.   MURIEI 89,  101,  105,  106,  108 

GLENISTER,   MR.    FRANK 208 

GLYNNE,  MISS  AGNES,  in  "  Vice  Vfsa" «4 

GRIMWOOn,  MR.  HERBERT,  as  King  Charles  in  "  Count  Han- 
nibal"  10,12 

('.ROVES,   MR.   FREDERICK,  as  Tom  Lewis  in  "  The  Popinjay," 

2l8,   220,   221.    223,   224,   226,  229,   230 

HACKNEY,   MISS  MABEL       85 

HARVEY,  MORRIS        89.  too,  101,  103,  105,  106,  108 

HAWKINS,  MISS  IRIS,  as  Myrtle  in  "  Preserving  Mr.  Panmure," 

173,  175,  176.  '77.  I**0 

HAWTREY,  MR.  CHARLES,  44  ;  as  Georges  Bullin  in  "  Inconstant 
George"  131,  132,  135,  136,  137,  138,  13°,  14°,  ML  '42,  143,  '44, 
146,  147,  148  ;  in  "  Lord  and  Ladv  Algy,"  149  ;  in  "  Jack  Straw," 
149  ;  in  "  The  Message  From  Mars,"  149  ;  in  "  The  Private 
Secretary"  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  •••  M9 

"  HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  GOVERNOR"  124 

HOLMES-GORE,   MR.  A.,  as  Colonel  Thynne  in  "  Mrs.  Skeffington," 

52,  54,  55,  56,  57,  59,  61,  62,  65,  (>6 
HODGES,  MR.  HORACE,  as  Souvadon  in  "  The  Popinjay  " 

218,  220,  221,  224,  226,  229,  230 

ILFORD  SOCIAL  CLUB  4« 

IRVING,  MISS  ETHEL,  in  "  The  Witness  for  the  Defence,"  ...     209 

IRVING,   MR.   LAURENCE      85 

"IS  MATRIMONY  A  FAILURE?"  Scene  from 167 

JOLIVET  MI3S  RITA,  in  "  Eccentric  Lord  Comberdene  " 126 

KENDRICK,  MR.  ALFRED,  as  Elysfe  Meraut  in  "  The  Popinjay  " 

218,  219,  220,  223,  227,  231 

KYASHT,   MLLE.   LYDIA         4i 

LANE,  MISS  GRACE,  in  "Bean  Brocide"    ...          168 

LAWRENCE,   MR.   BOYLE      216 

LEEDS,   MR.   MAX,  as  Hugh  Pellew  in  "  Mrs.  Skeffington  " 

52,  53,  55,  56,  57.  65,  66 

LESLIE,  MISS  MARGUERITE.  192  ;  as  Dulcie  Anstice  in  "  Pre- 
serving Mr.  Panmure  "  ...  175,  176,  177,  180,  181,  182.  185,  189 

LEONORA,  MME *3 

LEWES,  MISS  MIRIAM,  as  lephira  in  "  The  Popinjay  " 

2l8,  2ig,  220,  221,    222,  225,  227,   229,   230 


PAGE 

LEWIS.  MR.  ARTHUR,  as  General  Sir  Gresham  Thurlow  in  "  Mrs. 

Skeffington" 55,57,65 

"LITTLE  MRS.   CUMMIN" 88 

LOHR,   MISS  MARIE,  as  Josepha  Quarendon  in  "  Preserving  Mr. 
Panmure"       ...      173,   175,    176,   177,   178,   179,   180,   181,   182, 

183,  184,  186,  187,  188,  189,  190 
LUMLEY.   MR.    RUPERT,    as   Hugh    Loring   in    "  Preserving    Mr. 

Panmure"      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  177,  180,  185 

LYTTON,   MISS  DORIS,  as  Micheline  in  "  Inconstant  George  " 

'34,  137.  140,  144,  M6,  147,  148 
MACKINDER,   MR.   LIONEL,  in  "  The  Captain  of  the  School  "     ...     125 

MACLAREN,   DOUGLAS  89,  100,  101,  103,  105,  106,  108 

MAITLAND.   MISS  VERA,    as   Fernande  in    "  Inconstant  George  " 

134,  141,  142,  143,  145 

MARS,  GWENNIE          89,  94,  95,  96,  99,  loo,  103,  104,  108 

MAUDE,   MR.  CYRIL.     Cartoon  by  J.  H.  Thorp      26 

MAURICE,  MR.  EDMUND,  as  Alfred  HebHethwaite,  M.P.,  in  "  Pre- 
serving Mr.  Panmure  "  ...  ...  ...  ...  177,  180,  185,  189 

MEYER,    MR.   B.  A ...          43 

MILWARD,  MR.  DAWSON,  as  Major  Skeffington  in  "  Mrs.  Skeffing- 
ton," 49,  50,  51,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  59,  63,  64,  66  ;  as  The  Rt.  Hon. 
Reginald  Stiilkeley  in  "  Preserving  Mr.  Panmure  " 

174,  177,  180,  183,  184,  185.  188,  189,  190 
MOORE.   MISS   HILDA,  as  Vivette  in  "  Inconstant  George  " 

133-  135,  136,  138,  142,  144 

MOUILLOT,    MR.   FREDERICK          216 

NOTTINGHAM   VILLAGE   PLAYERS  in  "  Aladdin  "        171 

NAPIER,    MARJORIE  ...'          ...          ..' 94 

NEII.SON,    MISS  JULIA,     233;  as     Queen    Frederique    in     "  The 

Pafiiniav  "      ...          ...  217,218,219,220,223,225,227,228,231,232 

NEILSON-TERRY.   MISS   PHYLLIS,  in  "All  That  Matters  "       ...     210 

"  NOBODY'S  DAUGHTER,"  SCENE  FROM    45 

O'FARRELL,   MISS  MOLLY,  as  Louise  in  "  Inconstant  George  "    ...      135 

OI.IVIERI.   MARY  AND   KATHLEEN         47 

O'MAI.I.EY,   MISS  ELLEN,  as  Mrs.  Thynne  in  "  Mrs.  Skeffington  " 

51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  59,  64 
ONSLOW,    MR.   ARTHUR  G.,    as    Willoughby    Pellew    in    "Mrs. 

Skr.f'ngtnn"    ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...56,60 

PARRY,   MISS  DOROTHY,  in  "  The  Captain  of  the  School  "          ...      125 
Piil.ISSIER,  H.  G.    89,  90,  91,  92,  93,  94,  95,  98,  99,  loo,  101,  102, 

103,  104,  107,  108 


PACK 

PENNY,    MR.    REGINALD    IAN,    as    Rochefoucauld   in    "Count 

Hannibal"      ...          ...          ...          ...         ...          ...          ...          ...10,12 

PORTER,  MR.  CALEB,  as  Father  Pezalay  in  "Count  Hannibal" 

IO,    12,  13,   IO,  2O.  21 

PINERO,  SIR  A.   W I9i 

PLAYFAIR,  MR.  ARTHUR,  as  Mr.  Panmure  in  "Preserving  Mr. 

Panmure"     174,  177,  178,  179,  180,  181,  182,  184,  185,  186,  187,  189 
RAE,  MASTER  ERIC,  as  Prince  Zara  in  "  The  Popinjay  " 

218,  223,  227,  228,  231,  232 

RUSSELL,  MR.  J .  FRITZ,  as  Bigot  in  "  Count  Hannibal"  13, 14,  17',  to,  2  J 
ST.  PETER'S  D.C.  in  "  The  Walls  of  Jericho  "  ...     172 

SERGEANTSON,   MISS   KATE,   as   Mrs.   H  ebblethwaite  in   "  Pre- 
serving Mr.  Panmure  "          ...        175,  176,  177,  180,  181,  182,  185,  189 

SHARLAND,   MR.    REG.,  in  "  San  Toy  "       129 

SMITH,  MR.  C.  AUBREY,  as  Lucien  de  Versannes  in  "  Inconstant 

George"  ...          134,135,137,139,141,142,144 

SYDNEY,  LEWIS  89,  91,  92,  94,95,  97,  98,  99,  100,  101,  103,  104, 106,  108 
TAYLOR,   MISS  JEAN,  in  "San  Toy"          ...  .  .       129 

TERRAINS,  MISS  MOLLY,    as    Countess    Von    Rosen    in    "  The 

Popinjay"      ...          ...          ...          ...    218,219,220,224,226,231,232 

TERRY,  MR.  FRED,  233  ;  as  "  The  Popinjay,"  215,  218,  219,  220, 

221,    222,  223,   224,   225,   226,   228,  229,  23O,  231,    232 

THORNE,   MISS   JESSICA        '2 

TREVOR,   MR.  SPENCER,  in  "  Vice  Versa"  84 

TURNBULL,  MR  JOHN  R .  234 

VEDRENNE,  MR.  J.  E 68 

VERNON,  MR.  CHAS.,  as  Ivo  Ward  in  "  Mrs.  Skfffingion  " 

52,  53,  55,  56,  57,  66 

WALKER,   MISS  EDYTH         123 

WAI.LIS,  MR.  BERTRAM,  in  "  Beau  Brocade"       ...          169 

WEBSTER,  MR.  BEN,  as  Tignonville  in  "  Count  Hannibal  "  II,  14,  15,  16 
WETHERALL,  MISS  FRANCES,  in  "  The  Convict  on  the  Hearth," 

46  ;  as  Lady  Thurlow  in  "  Mrs.  Skeffington  "       ...         ...         ...55,  64 

WHISSTOCK,  MR.   FRED,  in  "  San  toy  "   ..  129 

WILSON,   MR.  JOSEPH  ...          ...       86 

WOMAN'S  WAY,"  SCENE  FROM,   "A        .  ..          ...          ...          4 

WRIGHT,  MR.  H.  HUMBERSTON,  as  Lebeau  in  "  The  Popinjay  " 

2l8,  22O,  221,   229 

WORLOCK,    MR.    FREDERIC,     as     Captain    Lindsay   in    "  Mrs. 

Skefmg/on" 52,53,54,55,56,57,59,66 

WRAY,   MRS.  GERALD,  in  "San  Toy" ...      129 


About  the  Players,  Authors  and  Producers 

By  John  Wightman 


GENERAL  NOTES 


25,  67,  107,  149,  191,  233 


ASCHE,  MR.  OSCAR 25 

BRAITHWAITE,  MISS  LILIAN      192 

BRAYTON,  MISS  LILY        25 

CHERRY,  MR.  MALCOLM     234 

CURZON,  MR.  FRANK          ...  150 

FABER,  MISS  BERYL 67 

FERRAR,  MISS  ADA ...  192 

HAMILTON,  MR.  COSMO      ...       68 

HAWTREY,  MR.  CHARLES...       ...                                ...  149 

HODGES,  MR.  HORACE       234 

HOLMES-GORE,  MR.  ARTHUR      67 


LESLIE,   MISS  MARGUERITE           ...  192 

LEWES,   MISS  MIRIAM  234 

LOHR,   MISS  MARIE 192 

MILLWARD,   MR.   DAWSON  ..  67,  192 

NEILSON,   MISS  JULIA  233 

O'MALLEY.   MISS  ELLEN  67 

PELISSIER,  H.  G 107 

PINERO,  SIR  A.  W 191 

PLAYFAIR,   MR.  ARTHUR     ...  192 

SMITH,  MR.  AUBREY 150 

TERRY,   MR.   FRED      ...  233 

VEDRENNE,   MR.    J.   E.            68 

WETHERALL,   MISS  FRANCES        ...       67 


Amateur  Theatricals 

By  Clilverd  Young  and  "Philistine" 


ALEXANDER  D.C 88 

ANOMALIES  D.C 130,  213 

BALCARRAS,   MR.  CRAWFORD,   in  "  The  New  Chwn  "  214 

BANCROFT  D.C.  87 

BARNES  O    AND  D.S 172 

BRIDLINGTON  O.S 214 

BRITISH   EMPIRE  SHAKESPEARE  SOCIETY   ...  47 

CHATTERTON   D.C.       128 

COMEDY  CLUB 47 

CRIPPLEGATE  CLUB 47,  130,  172 

CROYDftN  STAGERS  OS 171 

CRYSTAL   PALACE   ATHEN/EUM 87,  213 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  DISTRICT  ATHEN/EUM       130 

DEBONAIRS         ...          ...          ...          .1 47 

DOUGLAS.    MISS  MARIE,  in  •'  The  New  Clown  " 214 

EDW\'*D  TERRY  D.C.  ...          130 

EXETER  AMATEURS  ...  130 

FfNCHLEY  A.D.S.          ...     ' 128,  214 

GARRICK  A.D.C  87,  212 

GEORGIANS         171 

GOLDER'S  GREEN  VAGABONDS 214 

GREAT  WESTERN    RAILWAY   D.C 170 

HALF-HOUR   PLAYS  FOR  AMATEURS     ...  '       48 

HAMPSTEAD  GARDEN  SUBURB  D.C 214 

HAMPSTEAD  OPERA  COMIOUE  170 

HAMPSTEAD  OPERATIC  SOCIETY  213 

ILFORD  SOCIAL  CLUB  47,    128 

ILLYRIAN  DS 88 

INGOLDSBY   D.C.  .     6,  128,  212 

INSURANCE  CLERKS'  ORPHANAGE        ...          ...  48 

KIT  MARLOWE   D.C 87    213 

LAMORBEY  A.D.C 170 

LEATHERHEAD  A.D    AND  O.S.      ...  172 

"  LITTLE  MRS.  CUMMIN "    .  ...       88 


LONDON  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  BANK  172 

LONDON  O.   AND  D.S.  6,  48    214 

"  LYONS  MAIL,  THE  "            48 

MARTIN   HARVEY  D.C.  48 

MASCOTS               88 

MERRYMAKERS'  CLUB          88 

MOTTINGHAM  VILLAGE   PLAYERS  171 

MUSWELL  HILL  D.S.  ...  48    212 

NONDESCRIPT  PLAYERS      ...  I29 

NORTH   LONDON  O.D.S 128 

OLD  STRANDIANS  D.C ...  129 

OLD  TOLLINGTONIANS  D.S 88 

PLAYERS  S.C 48 

PROTEAN  D.C ...       48 

QUEEN'S  GATE  HALL ...      170 

ROMANY  A.D.C ...'         212 

ROWLEY,   MR.  J.  DE   LA  MERE •  ...-      47 


ST.   BARNABAS  SHAKESPEAREAN  SOCIETY  ... 

ST.  GERMAN  D.C. 

ST.   PETER'S  D.C. 

SOUTH   LONDON  O.S. 

SOUTHEND  O.S. 

STAGE  CLUB       ... 

STEDMAN'S  STUDENTS'  STAGE  SOCIETY 


...   171 
47,  «7o 

129,  212 

6,  170 

129,  213 

...     87 

6,  48,  171 


STOCK  EXCHANGE 130 

STREATHAM  HILL  A.D.C 4? 

SYDENHAM  A.D  C 88 

"SUNDAY"         48 

TAPLOW  GRAMMAR  SCHOOI 130 

TENISON  D.S 128 

"  WHADOS  "  A.O.S 214 

WOOD  GREEN  ASSEMBLY   ROOMS,   "PATIENCE"  AT  THE  6 

WYNDHAM  D.C.  ...          .„    " 128,214 


111  ' 


LITERATURE 

From  the  Bookshelves 
By  E.  W.  M. 


ACROSS  THE  GULF.     Newton  V.  Stewart 

AINSWORTH  AND  HIS  FRIENDS,  WILLIAM  HARRISON. 
S.  M.  Ellis  

AMAZING  MUTES,  THE.      Ward  Muir*       

ARTISTIC  SIDE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  THE.     A.  J.  Anderson... 

BACON  IS  SHAKESPEARE.  Sir  Edwin  Durning-Lawrence, 
Bart 

BEAUTY  DOCTOR,  THE.     Florence  Warden          

BEAUX  AND  THE  DANDIES,  THE.     Clare  Jerold         

BOHEMIAN  BLOOD.     Lester  Lurgan  

BOOK  OF  ORIGINAL  PLAYS,  A     ...          

BOY'S  BOOK  OF  SPORTS,  PASTIMES,  HOBBIES,  AND  AMUSE- 
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Notes  and  Impressions 
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Third 

Volume 

magazine. 


This  number  of  THE  PLAYGOER  AND  SOCIETY 

ILLUSTRATED  is  the  first  of  the  third  volume. 

A  whole  year  has  slipped  by  since  the  first 

appearance  of   the 

Looking  backward 
over  the  twelve  issues,  we  cer- 
tainly feel  that  we  have  carried 
out  our  original  intention  of 
making  "  each  number  better 
than  the  last.  "  We  hope  to  con- 
tinue that  policy.  Readersof  THE 
PLAYGOER  AND  SOCIETY  ILLUS- 
TRATED are  to  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world — India, 
Africa,  New  Zealand,  Canada, 
China,  Japan,  Peru,  Argentina, 
United  States,  Newfoundland, 
•etc.  Throughout  Europe  the 
paper  is  known  and  read, 
while  at  home  thousands  of 
readers  look  forward  to  the 
monthly  appearance  of  the 
magazine  with  genuine  interest. 
We  thank  our  many  friends 
who  have  sent  us  messages  of 
congratulation.  It  will  be  our 
endeavour  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  production  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  and  with 
this  object  in  view  we  make 
our  bow  to  the  public  with 
"  No.  13,  Volume  III." 


T  T   u  If    it    were    pos-        f,hoM 

Unhappy       siblc    to    refe/  to 

Theatrical     fi  we  shoul(J 

Marriages     p^,bablv  find  that 

the  universal  belief  of  the  playgoer  that  the  number  of 
unhappy  theatrical  marriages  are  above  the  average 
would  not  be  far  wrong.  The  student  of  human  nature 
needs  but  little  research  to  discover  the  reasons.  Many 
marriages  in  the  theatrical  profession  are  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  business  contracts.  An  actor  and  an 
actress  make  a  "  hit  "  in  a  certain  play.  They  have 
naturally  a  kindly  feeling  and  regard  for  each  other, 
believing  that  their  interests  are  wrapped  up  in  their  joint 
work.  An  announcement  is  made  in  the  papers;  the 
usual  supply  of  clocks,  teaspoons,  trays,  and  cruets 
arrive,  and  the  deal  is  "  cinched  ''  at  the  altar.  Now 
what  happens?  The  play  hangs  fire  and  they  soon  realise 
that  the  success  of  their  next  venture  does  not  depend  so 
much  upon  their  joint  efforts  as  the  individual  work  of 
one  or  the  other.  The  ensuing  coolness  promotes  dis- 
interestedness, which  in  turn  gives  place  to  jealousy, 
distrust,  and  eventually  bad  feeling.  They  drift  apart, 
and  the  idle  gossip  and  scandal  of  their  best  friends  may 
be  relied  upon  to  keep  them  so. 


.         .  Not  very  long  ago  a  certain  actor  and  his 

wife  were  one  of  the  most  popular  couples 
on  the  London  stage.  To  the  public  their 
married  life  was  as  happy  as  their  love  scenes  on  the 
boards.  But  those  who  knew  them  intimately  were 
aware  that  there  had  been  a  note  of  tragedy  in  the  music 
of  the  bells  that  rang  them  to  their  wedding.  It  was  a 
love  match.  Their  wedded  life  opened  with  a  ' '  double 
engagement  "  in  a  touring  company,  which  travelled  the 
provinces  for  months.  But  all  tours  must  end  when  the 
public  refuses  to  pay  its  shilling  or  half-crown.  The 
visit  to  the  agent  resulted  in  an  cffer  for  the  husband  in 
one  company  and  for  the  wife  in  another.  Necessity 
wielded  their  pens  when  they  set  their  signatures  to  the 
contracts.  Fresh  faces,  new  pleasures  and  temptations 
opened  up  for  each.  The  sorrows  and  vows  at  parting 
were  forgotten.  They  found  they  were  not  essential  to 
one  another.  She  had  married  the  wrong  man,  and  he 
had  found  a  wife  to  whom  gaiety  and  pleasure  appealed 
more  than  wifely  duty.  Both  had  gained  a  reputation,  and 
London  wanted  to  see  them  together.  They  patched  up  their 

differences  and  the  town  wel- 
comed them.  They  were  photo- 
graphed together,  and  both 
were  smiling.  They  lived 
together  in  a  sumptuously- 
furnished  flat,  but  they  seldom 
spoke  to  one  another  from  the 
moment  they  left  the  stage 
•door.  The  story  of  their  lives 
will  perhaps  become  public 
property  in  a  little  while 
through  the  medium  of  the 
divorce  court. 


Miss 

Jessica 

Thorne 

proprietor 


Miss  Jessica  Thorne 


Miss        Jessica 
Thorne    (daughter 
of     the     late     Mr. 
H  e  n  r  y    Dundas, 
of    Leamington 
Theatre,     and    associated    with 
the  late  Sir  Augustus  Harris  in 
all  the  productions  of  the  great 
Drury       Lane      dramas)      was 
recently  married  to  Mr.  Charles 
E.   Scutt,  the  popular  resident- 
manager  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre, 
Hastings.     The     happy     event 
took     place     at     Holy     Trinity 
Church,     Anerley,     S.E.      This 
popular    .and    clever    actress    is 
related     to    the     veteran     Tom 
Thorne,  George  Thorne,  and  is 
granddaughter    to    Miss    Sarah 
Thorne.      Miss   Jessica   Thorne 

has  appeared  under  the  managements  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kendal,  Mr.  James  Welch,  Mr.  William  Greet,  Mr. 
George  Alexander,  Miss  Emma  and  Mr.  Percy  Hutchi- 
son, and,  as  becomes  the  representative  of  the  well-known 
Thorne  family,  she  has  achieved,  for  one  so  young,  a 
very  great  measure  of  success. 
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Our  The  souvenir  included  in  the  present  issue 

Present  of  THE  PLAYGOER  AND  SOCIETY  ILLUSTRATED 

Number  is  "  Count  Hannibal,"  due  at  the  New- 
Theatre,  London,  on  2Oth  instant.  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Carl  F.  Level,  Mr.  Oscar  Asche's 
manager,  and  Mr.  J.  Fritz  Russell,  stage  manager,  for 
so  kindly  assisting  us  in  our  endeavour  to  make  this 
issue  one  of  special  interest  to  our  readers.  Admirers 
of  Mr.  Oscar  Asche  and  Miss  Lily  Brayton — and  they 
are  legion — will  doubtless  read  with  pleasure  Mr.  John 
Wightman's  account  of  his  interviews  with  these  popular 
players. 


WAMA 


By 


'The     Chocolate     Soldier.'        By     Bernauer    and 
Jacobson.     Music  by  Oscar  Straus 

Produced  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  on  10th  September,  1910 

GIVE  the  public  a  good  thing  and  they  will  support 
it.      I've  said  that  before.      The  reception  given  to 
'  The  Chocolate  Soldier  "  proves  it.     Some  of  the  most 
delightfully  tuneful  music  ever  written  effectually  covers 
the  thin  fabric  of  the  book.      But  there  is  a  slight  story 
in  the  opera,  and  every  song  has  some  bearing  upon  it. 
In  this  respect  "  The  Chocolate  Soldier  "  can  run   rings 


Nadina's  mother,  Aurelia,  and  Mascha,  Aurelia's  cousin, 
come  in,  and  discovering  Bumerli  in  the  room,  fall  in 
love  with  him.  When  the  war  is  over  we  find  the  valiant 
Alexis,  General  Popoff  (N'adina's  father),  and  Bumerli 
fast  friends.  Nadina  discovers  that  her  worship  of 
Alexis  as  a  hero  is  sadly  misplaced,  and  on  her  wedding- 
day  Alexis  turns  upon  her.  He  refuses  to  fight  Bumerli 
— to  the  great  satisfaction  of  both — and  engages  himself 
to  Mascha,  leaving  Nadina  free  to  marry  Bumerli. 

You  can  hear  one  of  the  finest  choruses  in  London  at 
the  Lyric.  The  production  is  handled  in  a  masterly 
fashion,  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  stage  manage- 
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Principals;.!!!   "  The -Chocolate  Soldier" 


round  the  ordinary  "  three  hours  of  drivel,"  known  as 
the  "  musical  play."  It  is  a  properly  constructed  opera; 
not  a  series  of  irrelevant  music-hall  turns  strung  together 
with  lilting  airs. 

'The  Chocolate  Soldier"  is  a  warrior  with  little  or 
no  taste  for  war.  He  frankly  admits  that  he  thinks  more 
of  his  skin  than  his  country.  He  enters  the  bedroom 
of  Nadina  by  night,  a  refugee  from  the  Bulgarians,  with 
whom  her  country  is  at  war.  Here  he  listens  to 
Nadina's  praise  of  his  enemy  Alexis,  her  hero.  Bumerli, 
the  chocolate  soldier,  frightens  her  into  submission,  and 
she,  secretly  admiring  him,  shields  him  from  arrest  when 
a  party  of  soldiers  enter  the  room  to  search  for  him. 


ment.  Miss  Constance  Drever  is  charming.  Possessed 
of  a  beautiful  voice  and  a  fascinating  appearance,  she 
takes  the  house  by  storm.  Her  waltz-song  has  already 
become  the  craze  of  the  town.  Mr.  C.  H.  Workman, 
as  Bumerli,  will  perhaps  let  himself  go  a  little  more  as 
time  goes  on,  just  as  Miss  Elsie  Spain,  as  Mascha,  will 
no  doubt  restrain  herself  a  little.  Speaking  generally, 
the  whole  production  is  one  that  thoroughly  deserves  the 
success  it  has  attained. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  I  hear  that  seats  are  being 
booked  ahead  up  till  Christmas.        Perhaps  by  the  time 
these   lines    are    in    print   the    Lyric   will    be   full    up   till 
January  ! 
3  C  2 
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Drama  ot  the  Month   (continued) 


"A  Woman's  Way."    By  Thompson  Buchanan 

Produced  at  the  Comedy  Theatre  on  14th  September,  1910 

Misses-  Alexandra  Carlisle,  Kale  Sergeantson,  Helen  Rous, 
Nina  Severing,  Madge  Murray,  Marguerite  Leslie,  Evelyn 
Beaumont,  Messrs.  Charles  Quarlermaine,  Edmund  Maurice, 
Charles  Bryant,  Eric  Maturin,  Aihol  Stewart,  Frederick 
Lloyd,  and  Frederick  Voljie. 

IF  there  were  one  or  two  more  women  who  had  the 
same  way  with  them  as  Effie  Waldron  the  divorce 
courts  would  not  be  kept  so  busy  as  they  are  nowadays. 
Effie  \Yaldron  learns  that  her  husband,  whom  she  really 
loves,  has  met  with  an  accident  while  taking  another 
woman  for  a  drive.  There  are  other  suspicious  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  drive  that  bring  Effie's  rela- 
tions to  her  house  like  a  crowd  of  wasps.  They  press 
her  to  divorce  her  husband,  but  she  only  smiles.  Her 
way  is  not  their  way.  She  wants  to  bring-  herself  into 
direct  competition  with  the  other  woman,  and  if  she 
cannot  hold  her  husband  she  is  resolved  to  let  him  go 


and  a  statement  to  suffice  for  the  lot.  He  is  told  by  Mrs. 
Waldron  that  she  does  not  intend  to  bring  a  divorce 
against  her  husband,  that  there  was  nothing  whatever 
in  the  accident,  and  that  she  and  the  other  woman  are 
fast  friends.  She  stands  with  her  arm  around  Mrs 
Yerney's  waist  as  the  newspaper  man  goes  out.  Alan 
Waldron,  who  has  witnessed  a  little  love  scene  between 
his  wife  and  her  old  admirer  Clive  Hatton — planned 
specially  for  the  purpose — at  last  realises  his  own 
ridiculous  position,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  forgiveness 
and  good  resolutions  for  the  future. 

Miss  Carlisle  was  great  in  the  part  of  Effie  Waldron. 
I  should  like  to  have  seen  a  different  Alan  Waldron  to 
that  of  Mr.  Charles  Quartermaine.  He  didn't  seem  the 
sort  of  man  to  attract  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Verney,  or  to 
hold  the  love  of  a  woman  like  Kffie  Waldron.  Excellent 
performances  were  given  by  Mr.  Edmund  Maurice  as 
Sir  Harry  Dundas,  Miss  Marguerite  Leslie  as  Mrs. 
Verney,  and  Mr.  Charles  Bryant  as  Clive  Hatton. 


Photo] 


An  interesting  scene  from   "  A  Woman's  Way." 
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his  own  way  undisturbed.  She  coaxes  the  name  of  the 
woman  from  her  false  husband's  lips,  and  sets  herself 
to  the  working  out  of  her  own  little  plan.  She  learns 
that  the  lady  in  question  is  the  notorious  and  beautiful 
widow,  Mrs.  Verney.  This  is  her  plan.  She  arranges 
a  dinner  party,  to  which  her  people  and  her  husband's 
people  are  invited.  She  also  invites  Mrs.  Verney,  and 
resolves  to  give  her  husband  a  free  hand,  to  throw  them 
together  as  much  as  possible,  and  make  him  feel  his 
position  keenly.  Then  things  begin  to  happen.  Mrs. 
Verney  arrives,  and  one  by  one  the  relatives  put  in  an 
appearance.  As  each  man  enters  he  recognises  Mrs 
Verney  :  "  Hullo  !  Puss  !"  "  So  you've  met  before?"  savs 
Mrs.  Waldron.  Yes,  they've  all  met  before,  and  all  had 
their  little  affairs  with  her  !  The  newspaper  men  worry 
the  lives  of  the  party  for  information,  and  nt  last  a 
certain  Ralph  Blennerhasset  manages  to  get  an  interview 


"The  Sins  of  London."     By  Walter  Melville 

Produced  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  on  14th  September,  1910 

Messrs.  Frederick  Ross,  Harry  Cane,  Herbert  Williams. 
J .  C.  Aubrey,  Eric  Mayne,  S.  Major  Jones,  Gerald  Earle 
F.  Martin  Thornton,  E.  Vassall-V  aughan,  F.  El  swarthy 
Gore  Linton,  R.  F.  Symons,  Misses  Polly  Marsh,  Eva  Dare 
,„*?,.  Lee'  Va*h'i  Wynne,  Edith  Blanchard,  Dora 
Williams,  and  Amy  Brandon  Thomas. 

IF  I  had  a  page  or  two  to  spare  I  would  give  you 
something  of  an  outline  of  the  various  plots  of  "  The 
Sins  of  London."  But  I  haven't.  I  propose,  therefore, 
to  confine  my  remarks  almost  exclusively  to  the  sins  and 
the  wickedness  of  this  great  London  of  ours,  as  set  forth 
on  the  Lyceum  stage.  The  villain  of  the  piece  is  a 
certain  Charles  Crawford — cigarette,  black  coat,  mous- 
tache, cruel  eyes,  and  all  the  usual  trademarks  of  the 
villain.  The  naughty  woman  is  a  person  called  Gertie 
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Coleman.  Now  Gertie  is,  in  reality  a  very  attractive 
girl,  but  her  morals  are  nothing  to  write  home  about,  as 
they  say  in  foreign  parts.  Her  heart  is  as  good  as  her 
methods  of  life  are  bad.  She  loves  Crawford — oh  !  how 
she  loves  him  !  The  virtue  is  turned  on  pretty  freely 
through  a  certain  spotless  young  lady,  Millie  Anderson. 
Millie  is  possessed  of  all  the  qualities  of  the  stage  heroine 
— all-absorbing,  non-declaring  love,  tears,  white  dresses, 
innocence  (pails  of  it).  The  hero,  quite  a  delightful 
person,  named  Jack  Pemberton,  is  similarly  blessed — 
courage,  integrity,  blue  reefer  suit,  hopefulness,  wavy 
hair,  truthfulness,  and  a  happy  knack  of  turning  up  at 
awkward  moments.  And  he  loves  Millie — oh  !  how  he 
loves  her  ! 

The  murder  department  is  not  very  well  stocked. 
There  are  only  a  few.  Swindling  and  misappropriation 
are  given  a  fair  run,  and  ordinary  vices  have  no  speed- 
limit.  There  is  one  very  creepy  little  scene,  which  serves 
to  keep  the  interest  going.  At  the  instigation  of  the 
villain  the  hero  is  chained  up  in  a  cellar  and  allowed  to 
talk  to  his  captor  before  being  killed.  A  lengthy  speech 
on  the  subject  of  gallows  and  death  eternal  softens  the 
captor's  heart,  and  he  is  let  off  scot  free.  Applause  ! 
Another  thrill  of  excitement  occurs  when  the  s.s. 
Alabama  sinks  after  an  explosion.  There  is  a  some- 
thing of  stern  reality  in  the  sinking  of  this  ship.  The 
sea  comes  up  to  meet  it !  Then  there  is  a  scene  showing 
the  workings  of  the  white  slave  traffic.  Most  interesting. 
There  is  a  bedroom  scene — nothing  alarming — and  a 
scene  at  a  wedding,  where  the  heroine  is  drugged. 
Heart-rending  ! 

Lyceumites  were  loud  in  their  applause  of  their  old 
favourite,  Mr.  Eric  Mayne,  as  the  villain.  Very  good 
performances  were  given  also  by  Miss  Thomas  as 
Millie,  Miss  Auriol  Lee  as  Gertie,  Mr.  Frederick  Ross 
as  Jack,  and  Miss  Eva  Dare  as  Trixie. 


The  Grotesques 

Opened  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  on  12th  September,   1910 

Misses  Dorothy  Doria,  Elsie  English,  Kathleen  Severn, 
Messrs.  James  Watts,  Hugh  Bayly,  Harry  Harmer,  Maurice 
Besly,  and  Cecil  Cook. 

THAT  they  were  bringing  themselves  into  direct  com- 
parison with  the  Follies  none  could  have  been  more 
fully  aware  than  the  Grotesques,  when  they  commenced 
their  amusing  little  entertainment  at  the  Savoy.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  make  comparisons  here.  There  is  a 
certain  similarity  between  the  two  performances,  but  that 
must  necessarily  be. 

The  first  part  of  the  programme  is  composed  of  a 
series  of  songs,  burlesques  and  varieties,  which,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  were  exceedingly  well  rendered. 
"  Mr.  Jollyboy,"  a  rattling  song  with  a  chorus  that  will 
take  London,  was  particularly  invigorating.  Mr.  James 
Watts  and  the  company  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  this 
item.  "  If  I  ever  thought  of  marrying  you,"  was  cleverly 
sung  by  Miss  Kathleen  Severn  and  Mr.  Hugh  Bayly,  and 
if  the  man  sitting  in  front  of  me  hadn't  been  so  overcome 
with  amusement  I  should  have  enjoyed  the  song  even 
more  than  I  did  !  Part  II.  opened  with  a  chorus  by  the 
Grotesques,  and  rippled  on  to  some  impressions  of  street 
cries,  Tyrolean  music,  Indian  music,  beach  music,  and 
operatic  music — very  funny  burlesques.  The  Grotesques' 
impressions  of  a  ballad  concert  evoked  much  applause, 
Miss  Margarine  Scooper,  the  Huskie  Glee  Singers,  the 
Sisters  Suchard,  etc.,  giving  amusing  turns.  The  third 
part  of  the  programme  was  the  item  upon  which  the  com- 
pany built  their  reputation.  It  was  entitled  "  The  Joys 
of  Rottenbosh,"  and  consisted  of  a  screaming  burlesque 
of  a  village  concert.  Mr.  Cecil  Cook,  who  played  the 
Vicar,  was  better  in  that  part  than  in  others.  He  intro- 


duced the  various  singers,  the  Choir,  Lady  Ima  Singer, 
Master  Fuller  Mealy,  the  Misses  Enid  and  Kathleen 
Mealy,  Mrs.  Mealy,  and  the  sisters  Frieszenthaw,  con- 
cluding with  an  artistic  Tableau  Vivant,  "  Rule  Britan- 
nia," arranged  by  Mrs.  Mealy.  The  whole  thing  was 
capitally  done.  The  Misses  Myrtle,  Meggy  and  Edith 
Gunthorpe  furnished  interesting  items  on  the  piano. 

With  a  little  more  "  go  "  and  pulling  together  the 
Grotesques  should  become  a  rage.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  the  show  in  London,  but  it  must  be  tip-top  !  I 
would  make  one  or  two  suggestions  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  everybody  else  does  so. 

"The  Man  from  Mexico."    By  H.  A.  Du  Souchet 

Produced  at  the  Strand  Theatre  on  10th  September,  1910 

Messrs.  Stanley  Cooke,  George  Giddens,  Cecil  A.  Collins, 
Harry  Parker,  Kinsey  Peile,  King  Fordham,  Eric  Leighton, 
Misses  Ola  Humphrey,  Jean  Harkness,  Faith  Celli,  and 
Gladys  Harvey. 

AN  you  do  the  '  lock-step  '?  "  That's  what  every- 
body is  asking  everybody.  The  "  lock-step  "  is  the 
prison  walk  in  vogue  at  Blackwell  Island  Gaol.  Benjamin 
Fitzhugh  assaults  the  police  during  a  raid  upon  a  certain 
restaurant,  and  is  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment. 
To  keep  the  news  from  his  wife  he  invents  a  "  trip  to 
Mexico."  When  Fitzhugh  finishes  his  sentence  he 
arrives  at  his  house  in  Mexican  attire,  there  to  concoct 
long  stories  as  to  his  experiences.  Gradually  the  story 
of  the  raid  leaks  out,  and  as  we  have  already  been  in- 
formed that  Mrs.  Fitzhugh  was  also  at  the  restaurant  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  case  of  "  glass-houses,"  and  mutual 
forgiveness.  That's  all  there  is  in  the  plot  actually,  al- 
though other  complicating  incidents  are  introduced. 

The  play  lives  or  dies  on  Mr.  Stanley  Cooke's  work 
as  Fitzhugh,  and  it  certainly  deserves  a  long  life.  Mr. 
George  Giddens  has  been  seen  to  greater  advantage  than 
as  Fitzhugh's  friend,  Roderick  Majors.  If  Mr.  Giddens 
was  not  so  funny  as  in  other  parts  it  was  more  the 
author's  fault  than  his.  A  quaint  performance  was  given 
by  Mr.  Cecil  A.  Collins  as  Timothy  Cook,  the  New  York 
detective,  who  pursues  the  unfortunate  Fitzhugh  until  he 
has  him  safely  under  lock  and  key  in  the  gaol.  Miss  Ola 
Humphrey,  as  Mrs.  Fitzhugh,  played  her  part  thoroughly. 
The  other  characters  were  well  taken  care  of. 

The  piece  is  preceded  by  an  original  little  Dutch  play 
in  one  act,  with  music,  written  by  Stanley  Cooke  and 
composed  by  Arthur  Wood.  Messrs.  Wyn  Weaver,  Chris 
\Valker,  and  Miss  Amy  Francis  take  the  only  three  parts 
in  this  little  trifle. 

"The  Bishop's  Son."    By  Hall  Caine 

Produced  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  on  28th  September,  1910 

Miss  Elaine  Inescort,  Messrs.  Bransby  Williams,  ] .  D. 
Beveridge,  Ernest  Leicester,  Halliuiell  Hobbes,  Shiel  Barry, 
Thos.  Barry,  E.  M.  Com-pton,  Sydney  Francis,  W.  Kings- 
ford,  Arthur  Dillon,  George  Lacey  P.  W .  Stevens,  Misses 
Alma  Murray,  Shelley  C  alt  on,  and  Elsie  Swynne. 

1AM  quite  sure  that  if  "  The  Bishop's  Son  "  had  been 
given  a  fortnight's  run  it  would  have  turned  the 
corner.  What  it  lacked  as  a  play  would  have  been  com- 
pensated for  in  its  human  interest.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  author's  "  Deemster  "  will  know  the 
storv  of  the  play.  A  happy  ending  was  substituted,  but 
even  that  failed  to  attract  the  public.  Its  withdrawal 
was  a  surprise  to  everyone. 

Miss  Elair.  Inescort  gave  an  interesting  and  sym- 
pathetic rendering  of  the  part  of  Mona,  and  Mr. 
Beveridge,  Mr.  Bransby  Williams  and  Mr.  Shiel  Barry 
gave  notable  performances. 


CONSIDERABLE  success  crowned  the  efforts  of 
the  newly-formed  STEDMAX'S  STUDENTS'  STAGE 
SOCIETY,  when  the  Quarrel  Scene  from  "The  School 
for  Scandal,"  the  Bedroom  Scene  from  "The  Gay  Lord 
Quex,"  and  the  first  act  of  "  Florodora  "  were  produced, 
under  the  experienced  stage  direction  of  Marshall  Moore. 
The  work  individually  was  extremely  good,  and  bore  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  sound  training-  provided  at  Sted- 
man's  School  of  Acting,  as  well  as  to  the  natural  aptitude 
of  the  students.  The  limited  space  of  the  Court  Theatre 
stage  may  reasonably  account  for  the  air  of  restraint  and 
awkwardness  which  at  times  marked  the  movements  of 
the  large  chorus.  The  dances,  however,  were  excellently 
rendered. 

Mr.  Oliver  Crombie  showed  conspicuous  talent  as  Sir 
Peter  Teazle,  although  his  gestures  were  a  trifle  stiff. 
Miss  Dora  Keith  was  charming  as  the  wilful  and  teasing 
Lady  Teazle.  Mr.  Stanley  Hughes  appeared  a  little  self- 
conscious  as  Joseph  Surface,  playing  to  the  audience 
rather  than  to  the  other  members  of  the  cast.  His  work 
was  easy  and  confident.  Mr.  Charles  Koop  spoiled  a 
spirited  impersonation  by  over-acting  in  the  part  of 
Charles.  This  was  specially  noticeable  when  he  repeated 
the  platitudes  of  his  hypocritical  brother.  The  servant 
of  Mr.  Bertram  Hirsch  was  quite  good. 

In  "  The  Gay  Lord  Quex "  Mr.  Charles  Koop  was 
.better  suited,  for  his  Marquis  was  ore  of  the  best  im- 
personations of  the  evening- — strong,  dignified  and  re- 
strained. Miss  Elsa  Hall  showed  a  firm  grasp  of 
character  as  the  sentimental  Duchess  of  Strood,  making 
her  points  Vith  decision,  but  without  vulgarity.  Miss 
Mabel  Hay  played  with  confidence  in  the  small  part  of 
Mrs.  Jack  Eden.  Her  elocution  appeared  weak.  Miss 
Iris  Damon  should  have  a  brilliant  future  if  her  work 
as  Sophy  Fullgarney — a  by  no  means  easy  part — is  any 
criterion.  Of  the  performers  in  the  long  cast  of  "  Floro- 
dora "  the  work  of  Messrs.  H.  W.  Bentham,  Clive 
Bowers,  Kenneth  Morrison,  and  Misses  Violet  Stanning, 
Rita  Caro,  and  Els?.  Hall  deserves  special  mention. 

An  enthusiastic  audience  filled  the  Wood  Green 
Assembly  Rooms  to  witness  the  performance  of 
"Patience"  by  the  choir  boys  of  the  Parish  Church. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Percy  Rendell,  the  organist 
of  St.  Michael's,  who  was  responsible  for  the  musical 
direction  and  stage  management,  for  the  orchestral  and 
vocal  work  was  excellent.  Fortunately,  the  dominant 
spirit  of  the  opera  is  satirical,  so  that  the  appearance  of 
sturdy  boys  affecting  the  doleful  air  of  love-sick  damsels 
was  in  keeping  with  the  general  atmosphere.  Lome 
Small  made  a  somewhat  mntter-of-fact  Patience,  but 
sung  with  delightful  confidence,  as  also  did  Arthur  Terrv 
as  poet  No.  2.  The  best  work  from  a  dramatic  point  o'f 
view  was  done  by  Roy  Rcvelle  as  poet  No.  i.  His  vocal 
efforts  were  not,  however,  as  pleasirg.  The  rapturous 
maidens  and  officers  of  dr^croons  were  admirably  imper- 
sonated by  Charles  Tate,  Leonard  Green,  George  Ford, 


Harold  Percy,  Sydney  Stone,  Cecil  Dewdney,  and  George 
Scarce. 

The  Ingoldsby  Club    were  practically  the  first  in  the 
field   of   amateur   dramatic   production,    1910-1911,    when 
they  played  "  The  Dovecot  "  at  the  Surrey  Masonic  Hall. 
Although  there  was  a  decided  air  of  "  first  play  of  the 
season  "  about  the  show,  it  was  on  the  whole  creditable. 
The  line  between  comedy  and  farce  is  often  overstepped 
by  amateurs  in  plays  of  this  calibre.     The  cast  on  this 
occasion    is    to   be   congratulated    on    its    restraint.      Mr. 
Lock   Darby  was  excellent  as   Elisha,   the   "  Darby  "   of 
the  piece;   Miss  Ethel  Harrison  was  obviously  seventeen 
"  made  up  "  to  seventy,  or  thereabouts,  as  Mrs.  Phoebe, 
although  her  work,  on  the  whole,  was  good.     Mr.  J.  H. 
Forbes  gave  one  of  the  best  studies  in  the  piece  as  Mr. 
Piddock.      Mr.    Gerald    Saffery   was   effective    as    Charlie 
Bamford,  as  also  were  Mr.  Jack  Harrison  and  Mr.  A.  C. 
Pink    as    Sir    Barrington    and    David.        Miss    Margaret 
Lymberg    gave    a    finished    performance    of    the    jealous 
young  wife,  her  husband,  Lucas,  being  safely  accounted 
for   by   Mr.    Kennara   G.    Adams.        Miss   Cecily    Dale's 
Spanish     accent     was     decidedly     intermittent     as     the 
"  Snorer,"    the    name    given    her    by    the    Irish    servant, 
Bridget,  capitally  played  by  Miss  Ellie  Chester.      Misses 
Grace    Darby,     Florence    Louise,     and     Nellie    Lappiere 
capably   filled   the   smaller   parts.      Mr.    Sydney    Wallace 
was  responsible  for  the  stage  direction. 

The  South  London  O.S.  announce  a  performance  of 
Audran's  comic  opera,  "  La  Poupee,"  and  Robert  Plan- 
quette's  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  "  in  January  and  April,  1911. 
THE  MUSWELL  HILL  D.S.  perform  "  The  Duke  of  Killi- 
crankie,"  "  The  Mountebanks,"  "  Mice  and  Men,"  and 
"  Rip  Van  Winkle  "  between  the  beginning  of  November 
and  the  end  of  April.  THE  HAMPSTEAD  D.S.  have  de- 
cided on  "  The  Ideal  Husband  "  for  their  King's  Hall 
performance  in  December,  and  will  play  "  Little  Mrs. 
Cummin  "  on  tour  before  Christmas. 

The  London  O.  &  D.  S.  opened  the  season  with  a 
Bohemian  concert  at  the  Cripplegate  Theatre.  The  first 
half  of  the  programme  was  distinguished  by  a  capable 
orchestral  rendering  of  a  new  waltz,  "  Corisande,"  by 
Gaston  de  Breville.  The  orchestra  -was  not.  so  successful 
with  the  Petite  Suite  by  E.  Cuthbert  Nunn,  a  more 
ambitious  piece  of  work,  showing  some  considerable  dis- 
tinction. Vocal  items  conspicuous  for  their  excellence 
were  "  Softly  Awakes  my  Heart,"  from  "  Samson  and 
Delilah,"  beautifuly  sung  by  Miss  Frances  Glenister; 
'Nirvana,"  by  Mr.  Edmund  Starkey ;  and  "I'll  Sing 
thee  Songs  of  Araby,"  by  Mr.  Stanley  J.  Evans.  The 
Choral  Fantasia  on  "La  Reir.e  de  Saba  "  was  attacked 
with  spirit  by  the  chorus  and  orchestra,  but  the  former 
was  by  no  means  well  balanced.  The  quintette  acquitted 
themselves  well,  Miss  Daisy  Hogwood  singing  the 
soprano  solo  with  an  artistic  perception  which  might 
well  have  been  copied  by  some  vigorous  members  of  the 
chorus. 
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A  New  Romantic  Play  in  Four  Acts 
BY       STANLEY       WEYMAN 

Adapted  from   his   popular   Novel   by   Norreys   Connell   and   Oscar  Asche 
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The  Story  of  "  Count  Hannibal  " 

By  H.  V.  M. 


ADAPTKI)   by    Norreys   Connell   and   Oscar   Asche 
from   Stanley   Weyman's  famous  novel,    "  Count 
Hannibal  "  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  plays 
of  our  time.      After  a   successful   tour  in  the  provinces 
and  an  unqualified  success  in  Australia,  the  play  makes 
its  Jt'but  to  London  audiences  with  Mr.  Oscar  Asche  and 
his     beautiful'    wife — Miss     Lily 
Brayton — in   the   leading-  parts. 

The  scenes  of  the  story  are 
laid  in  France  during  the  time  of 
the  Huguenot  massacres,  15/2,  a 
period  in  the  romantic  history  of 
that  country  which  not  only  inter- 
ests but  fascinates.  With  less 
imagination  than  a  Stanley  \Vey- 
man  it  would  be  difficult  to  pic- 
ture the  Paris  of  that  day. 
Paris,  with  her  foul  gutters 
running  ankle  deep  in  human 
blood ;  her  streets  piled  with 
thousands  of  livid  corpses,  dying 
children,  bleeding,  groaning  and 
suffering  men  and  women,  on 
whom  the  terrible  city  mob  had 
vented  its  hellish  lust  of  slaugh- 
ter. The  Court  of  Charles  was 
the  hot-bed  of  superstition, 
profligacy  and  excess.  A  pure 
woman  or  a  faithful  wife  were 
objects  of  scorn,  intolerable. 
The  King  was  a  mere  boy,  the 
vigour  of  his  youth  sapped  by 
dissipation ;  the  toy  of  his 
favourites;  blasphemous,  arro- 
gant, his  senses  dulled  by  pleasure. 

Xot  only  Paris,  but  France,  was  under  the  cruel  heel 
of  the  priests.  A  word  from  a  hooded  figure,  a  cross 
uplifted  by  a  human  devil  with  tonsured  head,  was  suffi- 
cient to  incite  the  ignorant  dregs  of  the  people  to  murder, 
bloodshed  and  torture.  Under  such  conditions  it  can 
-randy  be  wondered  that  the  Huguenots — heretics,  as 
the  Holy  Mother  Church  termed  them — were  hateful  to 
the  representatives  of  the  Pope. 

Three  devastating  civil  wars  had  exhausted  France 
and  a  policy  of  reconciliation  was  adopted  by  Charles  IX. 
A  marriage  was  arranged  between  young  Henry  of 
Navarre,  the  leader  of  the  Huguenots,  and  Margaret,  the 
•iister  of  the  King. 

When  the  story  of  "Count  Hannibal"  opens  the 
flower  of  the  Huguenot  faction  had  accepted  Charles' 
offer  and  had  filled  the  city  for  the  celebration  of  the 
wedding.  Urged  and  goaded  to  desperation,  the  young 
King  committed  the  act  which  was  afterwards  to  hasten 
his  dealb.  He  signed  the  warrant  for  the  massacre  of 
the  Huguenots  in  Paris,  and,  led  by  his  own  soldiers  and 
their  officers,  the  mob  proceeded  to  their  work  of  butchery 
and  crime,  a  work  that  shook  the  foundations  of  Europe 
in  its  horror.  Cultured  ladies  of  the  period  were  trans- 
formed into  wild  beasts,  men  became  fiends,  little  children 
turned  into  monsters.  Throughout  the  fair  land  of 
France  the  edict  went  forth:  "Kill!  kill!  kill!  Spare 
none,"  and  more  than  seventy  thousand  lifeless  and 
mutilated  bodies  were  the  cost. 

On  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  the  day  of  the  slaughter, 
the  King  played  cards  with  his  guests.  Rochefoucauld 
had  become  the  King's  favourite  and  Rochefoucauld  was 
n  Huguenot!  Clotilde,  the  lady  of  Vrillac,  and  her 
fiance,  Tignonville,  were  guests  at  the  Court.  Impelled 


by  fear  rather  than  a  desire  for  peace,  the  King  had 
extended  this  welcome,  but  jealousy  on  the  part  of  his 
courtiers  led  to  the  doom  of  the  visitors.  The  beautiful 
Clotilde  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Count  Hannibal, 
a  fierce,  masterful,  and  much-feared  associate  of  the 
King's.  Before  her  lover  he  asked  for  her  hand,  a  request 
she  rejected  with  scorn.  From  his  rudeness  and  insults 
she  was  saved  by  his  being  summoned  to  attend  the 
King.  Fleeing  from  the  Palace  under  the  protection  of 
Tignonville  she  found  refuge  at  her  lodgings  a  few  hours 
before  the  massacre  of  her  people  began.  Later,  here 
her  lover  found  her.  Stunned  by  the  dreadful  news  he 
had  overheard  he  rushed  to  her  rooms  only  to  find  Count 
Hannibal  driving  off  the  mob  which  had  beset  the  house. 
The  wretches  of  Paris  then  left  the  house,  and  the  Count 
dictated  his  terms — her  consent  to  marry  him,  and  life 
for  her  lover  and  her  servants ;  her  refusal,  and  death 
for  all !  He  would  hand  them  to  the  mob.  To  save  the 
life  of  Tignonville  she  consented  to  wed  him  if  he  could 
find  a  priest  of  her  own  religion  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
Resolved  on  revenge,  Tignonville,  in  Hannibal's  momen- 
tary absence,  tempted  her  to  die  at  the  hands  of  the  mob, 
but  he  faltered  at  the  last  moment,  only  to  turn  round  to 
face  Hannibal,  who  had  returned,  to  the  room.  Remem- 
bering her  promise  to  the  Count,  Clotilde  refused  to  die 
in  that  way  and  Tignonville  fell  from  the  window  in  his 
struggles  to  rescue  her. 

Supposing  him  dead,  Count  Hannibal  left  the  house  in 
the  charge  of  his  men  and  returned  to  the  King.  Here 
he  was  accused  of  treachery,  which  he  denied.  He  offered 
to  prove  his  allegiance  to  Charles  by  going  alone  to  the 
stronghold  of  the  Huguenots,  the  Arsenal,  to  bandy 
terms  with  Biron,  who  held  it.  But  Hannibal  had 
another  object  in  making  such  an  offer.  He  hoped  to 
find  a  Huguenot  minister  in  the  Arsenal,  one  who  would 
marry  him  to  Clotilde.  Arrived  at  the  Arsenal,  he 
delivered  his  message  and  was  made  a  prisoner,  while 
Biron  set  out  for  confirmation.  During-  their  chief's 
absence  it  became  known  that  the  hated  Hannibal  was 
locked  in  the  room  up- 
stairs. He  had  arrived 
at  the  Arsenal  masked, 
and  even  Biron  had  not 
recognised  him  until  he 
made  himself  known. 
But  there  was 
no  doubt  now  that 
Count  Hannibal  was 
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The  Play  of  the  Month  (continued) 


the  mysterious  guest  and  the  holders  of  the  fortress 
resolved  to  kill  him.  They  entered  the  room,  but  the 
Count,  by  a  subterfuge,  threw  one  of  his  assailants  into 
the  mud  below  the  window  and  used  his  body  as  a 
•  stepping-stone  to  safety. 

Once  free  of  the  Arsenal,  he  made  his  way  back  to 
Clotilde's  apartments.  Here  he  found  Tignonville  dis- 
guised as  a  monk  urging  her  again  to  escape  with  him. 
Again  she  refused,  reminding  him  of  her  promise. 
Hannibal  ignored  the  presence  of  Tignonville,  whom  he 
at  once  recognised,  although  he  did  not  show  it.  An- 
nouncing that  the  wedding  would  take  place  at  eight 
o'clock  that  evening,  he  turned  again  from  the  room  and 
left  them.  Tignonville  fell  into  a  trap  prepared  for 
him,  and  in  trying  to  escape  ran  into  the  room  below 
where  Hannibal  was  at  supper  ! 

Driven  to  desperation,  Tignonville  threatened  the 
Count.  He  challenged  him  to  fight,  and  with  the  promise 
of  finding  a  minister  for  the  wedding  if  Hannibal  got  the 
better  of  him,  the  pair  fell  to.  With  the  luck  of  a 
Tavannes,  Hannibal  was  the  victor,  and  according  to  his 
promise  Tignonville  told  him  where  he  could  find  a 
Huguenot  minister. 

Then  the  tragedy  of  the  story  becomes  evident.  Hanni- 
bal, always  successful  in  his  schemes,  stands  with 
Clotilde's  hand  in  his,  while  the  minister  makes  them 
man  and  wife  ! 

Here  the  scene  changed  to  the  road  through  the  forests 
and  glades  between  Paris  and  Angers.  The  little  caval- 
cade, including  the  Count  and  Countess  Hannibal  and 
their  friends  and  attendants,  rode  on  in  the  sunshine. 

Clotilde  learned  that  the  object  of  their  journey  was 
to  deliver  letters  of  the  King  to  the  Magistrates  of 
Angers,  authorising  the  massacre  of  Huguenots  in  that 
town,  as  in  Paris.  Her  blood  ran  cold  when  the  news 
was  whispered  to  her.  The  party  halted  by  the  roadside 
and  Count  Hannibal,  not  knowing  that  she  knew  the 
nature  of  their  contents,  tossed  her  the  letters  for  safe- 
keeping while  he  bathed.  The  minister,  La  Tribe,  who 
had  married  them,  attempted  to  steal  them,  but  Clotilde, 
respecting  the  trust  her  lord  had  placed  in  her,  held  them 
in  the  struggle.  Remorse,  and  the  knowledge  that  they 
were  the  death  warrants  of  her  people,  produced  a  change 
of  mind  in  this  noble  woman  and  ^he  resolved  to  steal 
them,  at  the  King's  Inn,  from  under  her  husband's  pil- 
low. In  doing  so,  she  encountered  Tignonville  and  a 
party  of  men  who  had  entered  the  inn  by  a  trap  door  to 
murder  the  Count.  She  handed  them  the  letters  and  bade 
them  go!  Thus  she  saved  her  lord's  life,  and,  as  she 
thought,  the  lives  of  her  people  in  Angers.  But  Tignon- 
ville and  his  men  were  caught  by  the  Count  and  held 
prisoners. 

The  mood  of  Count  Hannibal  next  morning  was  one  of 
extreme  gaiety.  Clotilde  could  not  understand  it.  The 
letters  had  been  lost,  yet  he  sang  !  He  must  have  other 
letters.  Thus  she  concluded.  Her  heart  sank  and  her 
soul  went  out  in  pity  for  those  who  so  shortly  were  to  be 
murdered  at  Angers.  It  was  late  when  they  reached 
the  town.  The  news  of  Paris  had  preceded  them,  and 
Angers  waited  and  watched  and  expected.  At  the 
Magistrates'  meeting  Count  Hannibal  told  them  he  had 
no  letters  from  the  King  !  The  priests  were  not  to  be 
cheated  of  the  slaughter  in  this  way,  and  they 
stirred  the  people  to  bloodshed.  Tignonville  and  La 
Tribe,  who  had  been  placed  in  an  upper  room  at 
the  inn  at  Angers,  effected  an  escape  only  to  barely 
save  themselves  from  death  at  the  hands  of  the  mob. 
Meanwhile,  Count  Hannibal  had  attended  the  Council 
Meeting  and  in  returning  to  the  inn  had  ridden  into  a 
procession  of  priests.  This  sin  of  sacrilege  was  never 
forgiven  in  those  days,  and  after  a  desperate  encounter 
the  Count  and  his  party  were  forced  to  fly  from  the  town. 


Where  should  they  go?  Galloping,  running,  toiling 
along  the  road  they  went,  until  the  Countess  discovered 
they  were  making  for  Vrillac.  Her  Vrillac  !  There  they 
would  be  safe.  But  within  a  short  distance  of  the  castle 
they  met  a  party  of  soldiers  from  Angers  who  had  cut' 
them  off.  A  terrible  fight  ensued,  in  which  the  Count 
was  wounded  and  Tignonville  was  missed.  With  wild 
rushes  they  reached  the  castle  of  Vrillac  and  rode  in  to 
safety. 

But  what  was  that?  A  knock  at  the  wicket!  A 
message  from  the  enemy  !  If  Clotilde,  the  lady  of  Vrillac, 
will  deliver  up  her  lord  they  will  return  Tignonville  !  If 
not  he  shall  hang  at  sunset  !  That  was  their  intimation. 
What  a  question  for  a  woman  to  decide  !  The  life  of  her 
lover  or  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  had  saved  her 
lover's  life,  and  her's,  and  those  of  her  people.  She 
decided  to  save  her  husband,  when  news  arrived  that  the 
offer  was  only  a  trick.  Tignonville  had  escaped  and 
reached  the  castle  in  a  boat.  But  it  was  too  late,  Love 
had  entered  the  heart  of  the  woman.  Had  he  not  spared 
her?  Would  he  not  have  saved  Angers — for  her  sake? 

And  Count  Hannibal  came  into  the  sovereignty  of  a 
woman's  heart. 

•  i 
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The  Opening  Scenes 

King  Charles    at  the  Card  Table 


King  Charles  (Mr.   HERBERT  GRIMWOOD)  :   "  Another  game,  my  Chicot 


Pkaioit 


Kins'  Charles  :    "  Really   cousin,  you  put  your  knife  to  my  throat.     Am  I  not  the  King?" 
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Count 
Hiumibiil : 

"  I'lay  him 
lightly. " 


Scenes  at  the  Louvre,  Paris 


Rochefoucauld 

(Mu.  REGINALD  IAN 

PENNY)  : 

"  Why,  little  master, 
what  ails  you  ?  " 


Rochefoucauld: 

'  Good  night,  sire. 
Farewell,  little  maste 
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On  the  Night  of  the  Massacre 


Count  Hannibal :  "  The  end,  lady,  may  be  better  than  you  think. 


Count  Hannibal :  "Drive  me  the.e  blusterers  !  Clear  the  streets  for  my  wedding.     A  Tavannes  !      A  Tavannes  !  " 
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The  Duel 
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Tignonville  and  Count  Hannibal  fight  for  Clotilde 
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The  Attempt  to  steal  the  King's  Letters  on  the  road  to  Angers 


Clotilde :  "  Let  go,  sir,  or  I  shall  call  Tavannes  !  " 
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Count  Hannibal:  "And  you  who  prate  of  love  and  know  not  what  love  is-could  love  !-could  love.!  !  " 
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The  King's  Inn,  "  La  Fleche' 

The  Plot  Fails 


'  It  is  too  late.     Someone  has  shut  the  sluice.     We  are  caught !  " 


[Foulsltvm   &*   Ban  ft  fid 


Count  Hannibal :   "Then  smite  I  will !      Remove  that  carrion  crow." 
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Clotilde  offers  to  remove  Count  Hannibal's  spurs 


Count  Hannibal :    "  For  who's  sake,  madam  ? 
Mine  or  Tignonville's  ?  " 

Clotilde  :  "  For  Angers,  my  lord,  for  the  sake 
of  Angers." 
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The  escape  of  Count  Hannibal  from  the  Inn  at  Angers 
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The  Battlements  at  Vrillac 


Count  Hannibal  and  his  two  war-dogs — Badelot,  Mr.   Athol    Forde,  and  Bigot,   Mr.  J.  Fritz   Russell. 


Father  Pezelay  :  "  And  what  answer  am  I  to  take  ?  " 
Clotilde  :  "  You  shall  know  at  sunset." 
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Two  Remarkable  Careers,  by 


As  Petruchio 


MR.   OSCAR   ASCHE 

POWER — vivid,  vigorous  power — is  a  valuable  asset  on 
the  stage  if  properly  controlled.  The  shouting,  hectoring 
"  John  Ford  "  of  50  years  ago  would  hardly  appeal  to  the 
more  highly-educated  Shakespearean  audiences  of  to-day. 
Certainly  they  admire  strength,  both  physical  and  vocal,  but 
it  must  be  subservient  to  the  master  mind.  This  happy 
partnership  is  most  marked  in  the  brilliant  work  of  Mr.  Oscar 

Asche,  and  helped 
materially  to  make  his 
Othello  the  ripest  study 
of  the  jealous  Moor 
since  that  of  Salvini. 
Now  we  are  shortly  to 
see  him  in  "  Count 
Hannibal,"  the  drama- 
tised version  of  Stan- 
ley Weyman's  popular 
novel.  It  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  New 
Theatre,  and  there  one 
morning  I  found  the 
young  actor-manager 
busy  superintending  re- 
hearsals. 

"  Naturally,"  he  said, 
"  I  enjoyed  revisiting 
my  native  land,  for  I 
was  born  at  Geelong 
and  educated  at  Mel- 
bourne. When  twenty 
years  old  the  stage 
attracted  me,  and,  my 
father  being  Norwegian, 
I  determined  to  study 
in  Bergen  under  Han- 
sen.  Later  on  I  went  to  Christiania,  where  my  teacher  was 
BjornsonBjornstjerne,  son  of  the  world-famous  author.  Drama 
in  the  State  theatres,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  genius  of  Henrik 
Ibsen,  had  reached  a  very  high  level,  and  it  wagtthen  I 
acquired  my  knowledge  of  stage  technique.  Many  never 
realise  the  vital  importance  of  this  in  classic  productions  ; 
for  instance,  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  '  is  old  English, 
so  the  manners,  customs,  even  gestures,  must  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  period,  while  the  Italian  atmosphere  ought  to 

permeate  '  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew.'  Coming 
to  I-ondon,  my  first 
engagement  was  at  the 
Opera  Comique,  in  1893, 
afterwards  joining  Mr. 
F.  R.  Benson,  with 
whom  I  remained  eight 
years,  playing  over  two 
hundred  Shakespearean 
characters.  A  pleasant 
association  with  Sir 
Herbert  Tree  followed, 
during  which  I  ap- 
peared as  Brutus,  Bol- 
ingbroke,  etc.  In  1904 
my  wife  and  I  opened 
with  Mr.  Otho  Stuart 
at  the  Adelphi,  produc- 
ing '  The  Prayer  of  the 
Sword,'  by  Mr.  J.  Ber- 
nard Fagan,  and  '  The 
Virgin  Goddess,'  by  Mr. 
Rudolph  Besier.  Our 
revivals  included  '  Mea- 
sure for  Measure,'  '  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,' 
etc.  The  latter  is  a 
special  favourite  of  mine,  and  I  have  played  Petruchio  in  this 
Shakespearean  revel  over  eight  hundred  times.  Yes,  the 
Australians  are  keen  theatre-goers  and  independent  critics. 
They  judge  a  production  on  its  merits,  and  the  only  reputa- 
tion they  consider  is  the  one  you  make  on  the  spot.  I  think 
Othello  was  the  most  popular  part  I  took  and  they  loved  my 
wife's  Rosalind.  We  intend  giving  a  series  of  Shakespearean 
matinees,  including  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice.'  "  I  feel  sure  the 
London  public  will  await  with  interest  the  actor's  ''  Shylock." 


MISS   LILY    BRAYTON 
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As  Othello 


As  Rosalind 


A  VOICE  !  Just  a  voice,  yet  its  sweet  echo  floats  across 
the  air  even  now,  momentarily  drowning  the  bustling 
whirl  of  London  City.  It  is  an  echo  of  the  voice  which  ten 
years  ago,  full  of  haunting  tears  and  rich  power,  placed  Miss 
Lily  Brayton  in  the  proud  position  she  now  occupies  on  the 
British  stage.  Long  before  that  memorable  occasion  Sir 
Herbert  Tree  had  been  anxious  to  produce  "  Twelfth  Night," 
but  the  ideal  Viola  was 
wanting.  He  found  her 
in  Miss  Lily  Brayton, 
and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  spontaneous  out 
burst  of  enthusiasm  her 
performance  drew  from 
what  can  be  justly 
termed  the  most  dis- 
criminating audience  in 
Europe.  The  Viola  of 
that  night  was  clearly 
destined  to  be  the  gra- 
cious, gallant  Rosalind 
and  the  merry  madcap 
Katharina  of  the  future. 
Now  she  is  once  mor.T 
with  us  after  a  sixteen 
months'  triumphal  tour 
in  Australia,  and  thea- 
trical London  is  all  the 
richer  for  her  presence. 
A  strikingly  gracious 
femininity  surrounds 
the  home  of  a  woman 
with  a  heart.  You  enter, 
the  subtle  atmosphere 
is  there — a  book,  a 

photo,  a  song  on  the  piano,  they  are  "  she,"  the  Lady  of  the 
House — the  most  powerful  power  on  earth,  vote  or  no  vote. 

"  Yes,  I'm  glad  to  be  home  ;  but  what  a  wonderful  country 
Australia  is  !     And  the  people  !     They  are  the  most  peculiar 
combination   of  sport   and   intellectuality   I   have   ever   met. 
Take  their  athletics.     I  hardly  need  to.  refer  to  their  cricket, 
for   sound   judges   acknowledge   it   equal   to   our   best  ;    their 
Rugby   football   is   romping   ahead,    while   at   billiards — well, 
young  George  Gray  has  been  busy  breaking   records  in  the 
old  country  ever  since 
he  came  over.    So  much      ^^^^^^ 
for    sport.       Yet    these 
same  sport  enthusiasts, 
the  boys  who  make  the 
Sydney   Race  Meetings 
one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent     sights      in      the 
world,  came  down  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  up 
country    to    a    Shake- 
speare production  such 
as  '  Othello.'     How  do 
I    account   for   this   in- 
bred   vitalising    force  ? 
There  is  a  biting  effect 
in  the  atmosphere — it's 
a  tonic — so  when  a  man 
comes    back    from    his 
busy    day's    work,    in- 
stead   of    feeling    done 
down    he    wants    to    go 
out.        Where  ?        The 
theatre.    We  got  a  clear 
proof  of  this  in  Perth, 
W.A.,    where    we    pro- 
duced     '  Othello  '      for  As  Katharina 
two  nights.      The  popu-  [Photos  Rita  Martin 

lation  is  50,000,  yet  we  had  5,000  in  ths  thoatre,  notwith- 
standing a  tramway  strike,  which  meant  that  the  majority  of 
our  patrons  had  to  walk  the  best  part  of  eight  miles  to  see 
the  performance.  The  biggest  surprise  I  had  was  the  tremen- 
dous popularity  of  our  Shakespearean  Afternoon  Recitals.  I 
was  rather  dubious  as  to  whether  a  drama  like  '  Julius  Caesar  ' 
on  a  platform  with  a  plain  black  velvet  back-cloth  would 
take.  It  did.  I  would  like  to  give  such  recitals  here,  for  I  hold  the 
psychological  moment  has  arrived."  Let  us  hope  it  may  be  soon. 
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A  Copie  of  all  ordinances,  Statutes,  &••  customs  reputed  <S»  used 
for  Lau's  in   \e  Land  of  Mann. 

MANANAN  MCLER,  the  first  Man  that  held  Mann,  or 
was  ruler  thereof,  &  after  whom  the  land  was  named, 
reigned  many  years  &  was  a  Panim  ;  he  kept  the  Land  under 
mist,  by  his  Necromancie.  If  he  dreaded  any  Enemy,  he  would 
of  one  man  cause  to  seem  one  hundred,  and  that  by  art  Magick. 
He  never  had  any  fferme  (Rent)  of  the  commons,  but  each  one 
was  to  bring  a  certains  (sic)  quantity  of  green  rushes,  upon 
Midsummer  Even,  some  to  a  place  called  \Varfield  &  some 
to  a  place  called  Man,  &•  1 
yet  it  is  so  called. 

"  Long  after  S'-  Pat- 
rick disturbed  him  "- 
and  so  goes  on  the  earliest 
history  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
as  recorded  in  one  of  the 
queerest  old  books  it  has 
ever  been  the  lucky  lot  of 
The  Playgoer,  or  any 
other  magazine,  to  re- 
view. 

It  is  a  volume  of  moth- 
eaten  manuscript  dated 
1748,  and  its  scope  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by 
its  title.  It  takes  you  as 
far  back  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  teems  with 
information  about  moars, 
deemsters,  corbs,  blood- 
wipes,  and  all  sorts  of 
weird  people  &•  things. 
The  language  is  so 
quaint,  so  naive,  you 
read  it  like  a  novel  rather 
than  an  eighteenth  cen- 
tury "blue-book."  Here 
are  some  sample  gems  : 

"  He  or  she  that  calls 
a  man  a  dog  .... 
shall  wear  the  bridle  at 
the  market  cross,  or 

make  7  Sundavs  penance  in  several!  parish  churches."  "  If, 
hereafter,  any  person  shall  cut  trees,  plants  of  trees  or  quick 
setts,  upon  any  man's  tenements  or  rented  ground  he  shall  pay 
HJS.  fine  without  anv  investigation,  to  the  Lord's  use,  being  of 
Ability,  otherwise  to  be  whiped  thro 'out  all  the  markett  towns  of 
the  Isle."  "  Also  whosoever  shall  be  found  or  delected  (?  de- 
tected) to  pull  horse-tayles  shall  be  punished  on  the  wooden 
horse,  thereon  to  continue  2  hours  and  to  be  whiped  naked  from 
the  weast  upwards."  "  A  young  woman  claiming  a  promise  of 
marriage  of  any  young  man,  her  oath  is  not  sufficient  to  prove 
the  same."  The  last  is  very  sweet.  It  looks  like  a  friendly 
warning  to  "  try-ons." 

There  are  three  gradations  for  drunkenness  :  "  As  oft  as  man 
or  woman  shall  be  found  drunk  hereafter,  the  person  so  offend- 
ing (if  not  of  ability  to  pay  a  fine)  shall  for  the  first  time  be 
punished  in  the  stofks  (?  stocks),  the  second  time  to  be  tyed  to 
the  Whipping  Stolks,  and  the  third  time  to  be  whipped  therein." 
Another  paragraph,  headed,  "  Beggers  not  to  be  brought  into 
the  Island  &  what  Restraint  against  Beggers  that  ramble  out 
of  their  own  parishes,"  gives  a  comparatively  mild  "  Restraint  " 
for  "rambling";  but  earlier  in  the  book  it  was:  "The 
Constable  Coroner  or  Lockman  of  such  other  parish,  is  first  to 
warn  &  require  such  Beggers  back  to  their  own  parishes ;  which 
if  they  neglect  or  refuse,  they  are  then  to  be  compelled  &  whiped 
to  their  own  parish." 


Reproduction  from  Old  Manuscript. 


As  for  naughty  girls,  they  are  to  "  be  drawn  after  a  boat  in  the 
sea  " ! 

In  cases  of  stock-stealing  it  appears  that  "  the  Jurors  of 
Indictment  who  sometimes  value  such  stolen  goods  "  were 
inclined  "  out  of  foolish  pity  &  partial  regard,  to  extenuate 
the  rigor  of  the  law  in  favour  to  the  malefactor,"  i.e.,  to  value 
the  stolen  goods  beneath  the  death  penalty.  In  future  this  is  to 
be  rendered  impossible  :  "  Whensoever  any  theif,  shall  be  found 
to  steal  mutton,  sheep,  lamb,  kid,  swine  or  pigg  .  .  .  every 
sheep  mutton  or  lamb  of  what  age  or  worth  soever  it  being 

stolen,  is  lo  be  found 
and  reputed  felony  in 
the  offender,  to  death, 
ipso  facto,  upon  the 
inquisition  taken  without 
valueing  or  distinguish- 
ing the  price." 

But  the  pearl  of  punish- 
ments is  reserved  for  the 
c  a  d  w  ho  wrongs  a 
woman  :  "If  she  be  a 
young  woman  or  single, 
the  Deemster  shall  give 
her  a  rope  a  ring  and  a 
sword,  and  then  (she) 
shall  have  her  choice,  to 
hang  him  with  the  rope, 
marry  him  with  the  ring, 
or  cut  his  head  of  with 
the  sword." 

Crowning  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  book  comes  the 
copy  of  the  lelter,  noble  in 
its  contemptuous  fury, 
which  the  Right  Hon. 
James,  Earl  of  Derby, 
sent  to  Ireton,  Cromwell's 
son-in-law,  w  h  e  n  t  h  e 
latter  commanded  him  to 
give  up  the  island.  It  is 
written  from  Castletown 
on  July  I2th,  1649,  and 
runs  : 


liy  permission  of  George  Moore,  Esq. 

"  SIR  : — I  have  received  your  letter  with  Indignation,  £  with 
Scorn  return  you  this  answer  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  whence 
you  should  gather  any  hopes  that  I  should  prove  like  you, 
traitorous  to  my  Sovereign,  since  you  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
manifold  candour  of  my  former  actings  in  this  late  Majestie's 
service,  from  which  principells  of  Loyalty,  1  am  no  while 
( ?  whit)  departed.  I  scorn  your  proffer,  1  disdain  your  favour 
I  abhor  your  treason  ;  and  I  am  so  far  from  delivering  up  this 
Island  to  your  advantage,  that  I  shall  keep  it  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power  And  I  hope  to  your  destruction.  Take  this  for 
your  final  answer  and  forbear  any  further  solicitation  ;  for  if  you 
trouble  me  with  any  more  messages  of  this  nature,  I  will  burn 
your  Paper  and  hang  your  messenger,  this  is  the  immutable 
Resolution,  &•  shall  be  the  undoubted  practice  of  him  who 
accounts  it  his  chiefest  glory  to  be  his  Majestie's  most  loyal  and 
obedient  subject. — Derby." 

Their  spelling  and  punctuation  may  have  been  peculiar  in  the 
giiod  old  days,  but  they  were  "  bricks  " — and  they  knew  how  to 
write  ! 

.I/in/  Majesties.     By  DR.  ANGELO  S.  RAPPOPOKT.     ((ireening  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  i6s.) 

IF  any  human  being  is  left  alive  who  honestly  believes  that  the 
hereditary  principle  can  be  defended,   he  should  read  Mad 
Majesties.     The  author  is  not  a  Socialist — not  even  a  Democrat ; 
he  belongs  to  no  political  party.     He  is  a  "  strong  opponent  of 
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equality  "  who  advocates  "  the  rule  of  the  superior  man  over 
the  many,"  and  his  object  is  "  not  to  write  against  monarchies 
and  the  monarchic  idea  in  general,  but  against  that  of  hereditary 
monarchies." 

Of  course,  his  friends  have  already  risen  up  and  accused  him 
of  rank  Socialism  !  That  was  only  to  be  expected.  All  you 
hn\v  to  do  in  this  enlightened  age  is  to  say  "  let  the  best  man 
u  i,,  i  " — to  confess  that  you  worship  the  strong  man  so  much, 
you  want  to  make  sure  you  get  him  for  your  boss— and  hoity  ! 
ioity  !  Everybody  shouts  "  Keir  Hardie!  "  after  you,  and  your 
grandfather  writes  you  a  long  letter  to  prove  that  the  doctrine 
of  equality  is  ridiculous! 

Dr.  Rappoport,  however,  has  not  only  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  but  the  proofs  of  them.  Would  you  like  to  have  a 
lu;>k  at  his  proofs — they  are  set  out  in  most  readable  style  and 
attractively  illustrated— or  would  you  rather  go  on  shutting  your 
eyes  to  the  obvious,  and  telling  yourself  you  believe, 
"  "  The  many  royal  degenerates  and  imbeciles,  the  idiots  and 
madmen,  who  have  disgraced  the  annals  of  history  were  the 
darlings  of  the  gods,  and  not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude 
sea  ran  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king!"? 

Dr.  Rappoport  fills  his  first  two  chapters  with  reasons  for  the 
"pernicious  influence  "  of  the  hereditary  principle;  he  fills  the 
rest  with  examples  of  it.  His  reasons  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows  : 

To  found  a  great  dynasty,  you  must  be  a 
great  man;  but  if  you  are  a  great  man, 
Nature,  who  always  aims  at  a  dead  level,  will 
take  care  to  restore  the  balance  by  making 
your  descendants  mere  shadows  of  yourself — 
mere  manikins  compared  to  many  a  man-in- 
the-street.  Further,  they  are  almost  certain 
to  marry  cousins  or  other  near  relations,  and 
Nature  will  have  a  word  to  say  about  this 
also.  Finally,  the  intoxication  of  power  is 
such  that  only  an  exceptional  man  is  fitted 
to  bear  it-— certainly  not  the  casual  descendant 
of  a  consanguineous  marriage. 

Now,  honestly,  doesn't  it  strike  you  there's 
something  in  that  sort  of  argument? 

Sisters  in  Arms,  And  Other  Short  I'lays.    By 
M.  O.  SALE.     (Skeffington  &  Son,  2s.) 

THIS  is  a  collection  of  crisply  written 
Triologues,  Duologues,  and  Monologues, 
suitable — one  may  say  very  suitable — for  per- 
formance at  bazaars,  At  Homes,  etc.  They 
are  mostly  what  might  be  called  "  kissing 
sketches,"  containing  plenty  of  sentiment  of 

a  somewhat  sardonic  nature  and  every  now  Dr.  Rappoport 

and  then  a  flash  of  really  first-class  humour. 
Occasionally,  for  purposes  of  cold  print,  the 
humour  is  overdone,  but  doubtless  a  clever  reciter  could  make 
such  exaggerations  as  the  mistaking  of  a  sow  for  a  cow  in 
"  Back  To  the  Land,"  or  the  lady's  charge  against  the  gentle- 
man in  "  Misfortunes  Never  Come  Singly  "  of  stickying  a  tube- 
seat,  seem  plausible.  Another  point  that  \vould  perhaps  escape 
notice  on  the  stage  is  the  lack  of  chivalrous  respect  shown  by 
the  lover  with  a  lost  temper  to  his  mistress.  The  author,  how~- 
ever,  should  see  in  future  that  when  he  makes  his  hero  snarl 
like  a  puppy  (as  on  page  56),  he  no  less  makes  the  heroine  give 
I  he  ill-bred  whelp  the  lashing  of  his  life — not  laugh  and  forgive 
him,  as  if  she  liked  it  ! 

One  more  caution,  Mr.  Sale,  and  The  Playgoer  dismisses  you 
without  a  stain  on  your  literary  character  !  In  "  The  Jaunt 
That  Failed  "  perhaps  the  best  sketch  of  the  lot— you  have  a 
clever  dig  at  the  Salvation  Army.  You  shouldn't!  The  Salva- 
tion Army  may  be  a  noisy  nuisance  without  a  sense  of  humour, 
but  as  a  religious  body  it  is  unique  in  this  country— it  justifies 
its  existence ! 


of  all  is  Louis.     Louis  is  maitrc  d'hotel  of  the  Sav of  the 

Milan  Hotel,  London,  and  one  of  his  best  clients  is  Captain 
Rotherby,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  \Yelmington.  Meeting  his 
patron  on  a  trip  to  Paris,  Louis  introduces  him  to  the  ill- 
famed  Cafe  des  Deux  Epingles,  a  haunt  not  of  vice  but  of 
crime.  Here  Fate  ties  the  first  knot  in  Mystery's  extraordinary 
tangle,  and  other  knots  are  subsequently  tied  by  a  beautiful  girl 
with  a  shady  uncle — she  Miss,  he  the  Missing,  Delora ;  by  the 
Brazilian  Government ;  the  Chinese  Ambassador ;  Messrs. 
Halliday  of  Newcastle,  battleship-builders;  and,  knottiest  knot 
of  all,  Louis  himself.  Louis  really  is  "  it."  He  plots  to  commit 
midnight  murder  in  the  Milan  and  to  have  Captain  Rotherby 
arrested  for  it.  He  poisons  guests  who  get  in  his  way  with  the 
dexterity  of  genius.  He  conies  out  a  winner  with  forty  thousand 
pounds.  He  buys  a  hotel  in  St.  James's  Street.  He  is  left 
flourishing  like  a  green  bay-tree  ! 

Query  :  If  the  "  Milan  "  Hotel  were  to  accuse  the  author  of 
slandering  its  employes,  and  bring  an  action  for  libel,  would 
the  damages  stop  at  a  farthing? 

White      Wisdom.       By     GERTIK     I>E     S.     WBNtWORTH-jAMES. 
(Everett  &•  Co.,  25.) 

READERS  of  the  premier  London  daily  who  become  readers 
of  White  Wisdom  will  wonder  why  the  former  branded  the 
latter  as  "  not  a  very  nice  story."  The 
principal  portions  of  it— the  hero  and  the 
heroine — are  both  quite  nice.  Both  do  their 
level  best  to  be  good,  and,  with  a  little  help 
from  Fate,  both  succeed.  Then  how  can  you 
call  the  chronicle  of  their  doings  "  Not  a  very 
nice  story  "? 

It  would  be  fairer  to  call  II '/;//<•  Wisdom  a 
very  smart  novel,  and  to  say  that  at  times  the 
smartness  grates  as  much  as  at  other  times  it 
amuses.  "  Smartness  "  is  one  of  the  trickiest 
things  in  the  world.  You  make  your  hero, 
sitting  down  to  dinner  with  your  heroine, 
whisper  "Darling!"  "more  passionately 
than  any  hungry  man  had  ever  whispered 
before,"  and  you  score  a  well-deserved 
triumph.  You  make  a  large  slum-lady 
"  supply  a  large  baby  with  maternal  nourish- 
ment as  a  second  course  to  follow  after  tit-bits 
of  fried  kipper,"  and  you  grate — horribly! 
The  smarter  you  fail  to  be,  the  louder  you 
grate ! 

So  much  for  the  style  of    White    Wisdom. 
As  for  the  plot,  it  deals  with  a  slum-girl  em- 
ployed  in    the   folding-room   of   The    Weekly 
Flashlight,    a    young    "  blood  "    who    can't 
understand    why    such    a   girl    should   be   in- 
stinctively such  a  lady,  a  fanatical  old  uncle 
who  leaves  all  his  money  to  a  brilliant  Society 
woman  on  condition  she  becomes  a  mother — or  proves  she  has 
been  a  mother — and  a  "  childless  "  wife  who  was  once  a  seven- 
teen-year-old debutante  in   Dunglepore,    India,   and  is   now — a 
brilliant  Society  woman  ! 


By  S.  L.  BENSUSAN. 


The  Missing  Delora. 
&  Co.,  6s.) 


By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM.     (Methuen 


"  TVT  R"  OPPENHli|M  is  the  king  of  mystery  writers,"  says 
1VJ.  a    publisher's   advertisement,    and   after   reading    The 

Missing  Delora  you  are  not  sure  that  you  haven't  come  across  a 

truthful  advertisement  at  last!     At  any  rate,  you  feel  disposed 

to  admit  he  is  one  of  the  "  kings." 

His  latest  novel  is  full  of  original  ideas,  and  the  most  original 


Charles  Lamb:  His  Homes  and  Haunts. 
(T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack,  is.  6d.) 

AUTHOR  of  that  charming  column,  In  The  Country,  for 
which  we  all  buy  a  certain  halfpenny  paper  on  Saturday 
mornings,  Mr.  Bensusan  is  not  perhaps  quite  so  much  in  his 
element  as  a  biographer;  but  he  is  much  more  in  his  element 
than  most  biographers  !  At  least,  if  you  are  not  very  fond  of 
this  particular  branch  of  literature,  that  is  the  conclusion  you 
will  probably  come  to  after  reading  various  lives  of  various 
people  by  various  pedants  and  then  turning  to  Charles  Lamb  : 
His  Homes  and  Haunts. 

Mr.  Bensusan  is  a  whole-hearted  Lambite,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  select  circle  who  can  boast  any  family  connection  with  "  the 
gentlest  English  name  that  is."  The  connection  is  of  a  trivial 
but  a  delightful  nature.  When  Lamb  was  a  clerk  in  the 
East  India  House,  Mr.  Bensusan 's  forbears  were  East  India 
Merchants.  It  fell  to  "  Ella's  "  lot  to  write  letters  to  them  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  irrepressible  essayist  addressed  them  as 
"  Bensusan  &  Co. — Sir,  and  Madam  "! 

'  A  more  pitiful,  ricketty,  gasping,  staggering,  stammering 
tomfool  I  do  not  know,"  said  Carlyle.  It  was  perhaps  the  one 
unkind  remark  ever  made  by  a  responsible  person  about  "  Elia," 
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and  Carlyle  paid  for  it.  Years  afterwards  he  was  immortalized 
as  a  "  dead  snake  "  whom  Memory  was  bidden  to  "  spit  upon  " 
by  the  poet  who  once  said,  "  No  labour  could  be  at  once  so 
delightful  and  so  useless,  so  attractive  and  so  vain,  as  the  task 
of  writing  in  praise  of  Lamb." 

Lamb  was  a  devoted  brother,  an  adorable  friend,  an  inimitable 


Pholol 


Mr.   S.   L.  Bensusan 


[Maull  &Fot 


essayist — even  if  he  doesn't  appeal  to  you,  you  must  admit  he  is 
inimitable — and  as  a  critic — well,  he  once  said,  "  Hazlitt  is 
worth  all  the  modern  prose-writers  put  together,"  so  you  must 
grant  him  a  crown  for  criticism  also  ! 

The  Feet  of  the  Years.    By  JOHN-  DAMSON  HYDE.    (Stanlev  Paul 
&  Co.,  6s.) 

HOW  few  people  can  touch  on  religion  seriously  without  up- 
setting your  gravity !     The  following  is  only  a  stray  piece 
of  unconscious  humour  occurring  in  a  not  very  important  place, 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  quote  it  : 

The  Rev.  Paul  Amberley  was  rebuking  a  very  worldly  woman 
for  a  very  worldly  remark.  "  Lady  Ewshott,"  he  said  sternly, 
"  it  is  my  duty  as  a  priest  to  inform  you  that  women  with  such 
ideas  as  it  seems  evident  you  possess  will  have  no  place  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

No  wonder  that  "  Lady  Ewshott,  purple  with  indignation, 
rose,  and  for  an  instant  Paul  thought  that  she  would  strike 
him." 

Still,  the  plot's  the  thing.  Penelope  Lewin  was  born  to 
fascinate  the  cream  of  mankind,  and  she  was  quite  wasted  in  a 
dingy  suburb;  but  after  her  sister's  death  she  went  to  Norfolk, 
and  her  chance  came.  She  met  Major  Lovelace,  son  of  Lord 
. \nchester,  and  sent  his  heart  spinning.  Unfortunately,  the 
Major  was  an  experienced  cynic  who  had  learnt  that  "  every 
woman  had  her  price  " — some  "  diamonds  and  an  expensive 
flat,"  others  "a  little  love-making  and  a  few  vows."  He 
bought  Penelope  with  the  latter.  When,  however,  he  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  her,  he  discovered  to  his  great  inconvenience  that  he 
loved  her  too  much  to  do  so.  He  surrendered  his  fiancee,  Alice 
Fanshawe,  to  the  Rev.  Paul  Amberley,  and  asked  Penelope  to 
marry  him.  With  the  perversity  of  womankind  she  at  first  said 
'  No!  "  to  the  man  she  adored,  but  she  came  round  all  right 
in  the  end — not,  however,  until  Lovelace  had  proved  himself 
"  worthy  "  of  her  ! 

The   Noise   of  Life.       By   CHRISTOPHER    STONE.       (Chatto   & 
Windus,  6s.) 

IN  fiction,  as  in  fact,  Genius  always  seems  in  for  a  bad  time, 
and  in  The  Noise  of  Life  it  gets  it.  The  hero  of  Mr.  Stone's 
romance  writes  immortal  poems  to  the  woman  he  loves  and 
who  loves  him,  but  she  marries  his  best  friend  and  he,  like  a 
true  genius,  marries  his  worst  enemy!  He  doesn't  look  on 
her  in  that  light  at  the  time,  but  he  soon  learns  to !  She  is  un- 
faithful to  him,  helps  him  along  the  road  to  ruin — at  a  gallop — 
commandeers  all  the  royalties  on  his  literary  triumphs,  and 
eventually  gives  him  an  overdose  of  laudanum.  He  pulls 
through,  however  (or,  rather,  is  pulled  through  by  his  friends), 


and  is  reformed  from  his  besetting  vice  by — but  this  part  of  the 
romance  needs  a  paragraph  all  to  itself. 

The  woman  who  married  the  poet's  best  friend  had  a  daughter 
before  she  died,  and  the  woman  the  poet  married  had  a  son 
before  the  family  jars  began.  These  two  children  grew  up, 
came  across  each  other,  and  Love  did  the  rest.  It  was  his 
future  daughter-in-law,  the  living  image  of  his  old  love,  who 
was  responsible  for  Owen  Craven's  victory  over  his  bad  habits, 
and  his  transformation  into  that  unheard-of  phenomenon,  a 
respectable  old  genius. 


The    Dean's    Daughter. 
Co.,  6s.) 


By    CECIL   ADAIR.     (Stanley    Paul    & 


THE  first  few  chapters  of  The  Dean's  Daughter  are  like  a 
morning  in   Church.     What   the   rest   are   like — well,    I'd 
know  better  if  I'd  read  them,  but  I  should  imagine  they're  like 
a  month  in  Church. 

Is  this  unkind?     Not  at  all.     Some  people  love  Church  ! 


7  he  Amazing  Mutes. 
6s.) 


By  WARD  MUIR.     (Stanley  Paul  &  Co., 


WHETHER  you  will  appreciate  The  Amazing  Mutes  or  not 
depends  on  which  of  two  characters  portrayed  in  it  you 
most  resemble — Lady  Anchester  or  Mr.  Briggs  of  Brixton.  In 
the  first  case,  you  will  read  every  word  of  it  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  pages  an  hour — or  more  if  you  are  a  quick  reader — 
and  bounce  up  and  down  with  delight  at  almost  every  page. 
In  the  second,  what  you  don't  skip  will  be  wasted  on  you;  the 
subtlety  of  the  humour  will  act  like  an  invisible  cloak,  and  you 
will  never  see  there  is  any  humour  at  all ! 

There  was  a  charmer  named  Flora  Hurst,  who,  although  a 
lady  to  her  finger-tips,  had  to  work  for  her  living,  and  was  not 
what  the  world  would  call  a  "  suitable  match  "  for  the  nephew 
of  Lady  Anchester.  Still  the  nephew  posed  as  an  official 
attendant  of  the  Mutual  Improvement  Touring  Association 
(jocularly  known  as  the  "  Mutes  ")  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
accompanying  this  charmer  to  Switzerland.  He  was  rather  dis- 
concerted to  find  that  Her  Ladyship's  butler  was  to  be  one  of 
the  party,  and  still  more  disconcerted  when  Her  Ladyship  herself 
and  his  cousin,  to  whom  he  was  supposed  to  be  engaged,  dis- 
covered him  at  the  top  of  the  Rigi  in  the  company  of  what  the 
cousin  called  "  these  vulgar  people  "!  However,  Her  Ladyship 
turned  up  trumps  and  kept  on  turning  them  up  to  the  very  end 
of  the  book — yes,  you  leave  her  turning  them  up  ! 

"  To  certain  of  the  characters  who  figure  in  the  following 
pages  (and  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  fail  to  recognise  them- 


Mr.  Ward  Muir 

selves)  this  book  is  rashly  dedicated."  So  says  Mr.  Wag — I 
mean,  Mr.  W~rd — Muir,  at  the  beginning  of  The  Amazing 
Mutes.  It's  too  bad  of  him  !  When  he  tells  us  that  the  char- 
acters he  describes  are  actually  drawn  from  life,  he  might  at 
least  drop  a  hint  as  to  where  the  originals  are  to  be  found.  He 
leaves  us  dying  to  meet  Lady  Anchester  without  giving  us  the 
least  idea  how  we  are  to  do  it !  E.  W.  M. 
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By  WALLACE  L.  ,CROWDY 


THAD  intended  that  my  notes  this  month  should  have 
concerned  themselves  mostly  with  a  consideration  of 
the  painters  and  architects  of  the  very  English  period 
which  has  found  some  expression  in  the  play  of  "  Henry 
VIII."  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre.  Mainly  because  my 
contention  last  month  was  that  "  the  note  "  of  the  pro- 
duction— from  its  art  side — at  His  Majesty's  was  not,  and 
never  could  be,  Gothic.  My  contention  was  that  it  should 
be,  at  least,  Renaissant.  For  this  purpose  I  journeyed 
as  far,  at  least,  as  Hampton  Court,  and  there  found  a 
picture  which  in  its  way  is  remarkably  conclusive — the 
picture  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  family,  which  I  reproduce. 
With  this  well  in  my  mind  I  had  intended  that  my  essay 
should  be  along  these  lines,  but  in  a  peculiar  way  1  had 
my  interruption. 


It  so  happened  that  one  recent  morning  I  received  a 
message  asking  me  to  spare  a  bare  ten  minutes  for  a  visit 
to  the  Temple.  The  summons  might  have  meant  any- 
thing, but  as  it  came  from  a  collector  of  pictures  of  unusual 
erudition — a  certain  Mr..  Louis — 1  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, with  quite  interesting  results.  There,  in  this  classic- 
house  of  the  forensic  and  the  untrue,  was  a  picture,  newly 
acquired,  which  might  be  by  any  one  painter  within  a 
comparatively  narrow  circle.  The  invitation  to  this 
locality,  as  I  have  said,  was  not  fascinating  ;  for  much  as 
I  hate  bad  art  (as  I  hate  Beelzebub),  I  hate  bad  law  with 
an  even  greater  intensity.  All  bad  art  is  bad,  and  all 
law,  ethically  speaking,  is  even  worse  ;  and  lawyers — are 
gentlemen  by  Act  of  Parliament.  But  this  picture  offered 
scope  for  much  speculation,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  my 
collector  carefully  covered  up  that  right-hand  corner  of 
the  picture  which,  generally,  is  illuminated  by  a  signature, 
with  a  vulgar  piece  of  ink-stained  terra-cottaish  blotting- 
paper.  The  picture  was  then  presented  to  my  view  with 
an  unhandsome  reservation.  There  was  merit  in  it  of  a 
great  kind  :  French,  unquestionably,  about  fifty  years  old  ; 
a  picture  which  Manet  or  Rousseau  might  have  painted. 
Obviously  interesting  and  yet  not  easily  to  be  placed. 
These  are  the  unreasonable  conundrums  \\hich  are  placed 
before  me  from  time  to  time. 


With  a  decent  interval  for  speculation  and  doubt,  the 
revelation  came.  The  red,  ink-stained  blotting-paper  had 
obscured  the  name  of  Whistler.  Now,  a  picture  of  this 
size  and  importance,  alleged  to  have  been  painted  by  the 
great  "  Jimmy  "  in  1859,  and  refused  by  the  Salon  of 
that  year — no  unusual  occurrence — must  at  once  arrest 
attention.  Hither  it  was  an  impudent  imposition  or  so 
unusual  a  Whistler  as  to  demand  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Pennell— who  has  had  un- 
usual opportunity  to  present  Whistler  facts  in  a  very  dull 
but  accurate  way— says  definitely  that  it  was  not  this 
picture  that  the  Salon  rejected  in  1859,  but  cuite  another 
one ;  in  the  second  place,  the  picture  is  not  quite  good 
enough  even  for  this  early  period;  and,  in  the  third  place. 
the  signature  is  obviously  of  later  date  than  the  picture— 
a  luminous  after-thought,  maybe. 


There  is,  at  least,  one  picture  in  this  manner  which 
caused  me  to  hesitate  :  the  "  Trafalgar  Square,  Chelsea," 
which,  when  it  was  shown  at  the  Whistler  Memorial 
Exhibition,  belonged  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Martin  White.  In 
the  trees  on  the  left  of  the  picture  and  in  the  hard  line  of 
the  wall  on  the  right  there  is  some  affinity — enough,  at 
least,  to  make  this  newly-discovered  Whistler,  if  Whistler 
it  be,  nearly  possible,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  picture 
at  all — without  condemning  it,  however. 


A  photograph  of  this  unexpected  picture  would  be  of 
interest  if  available,  but  it  is  not  to  be  readily  obtained. 
Meantime,  let  us  content  ourselves  with  a  consideration 
of  another,  and  more  characteristic,  example  of  the 
master,  the  "Three  Figures:  Pink  and  Grey,"  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  him,  and  a  note  of  warning 
against  the  colour  reproduction  of  Whistler's  "  Nocturne, 
Blue  and  Gold,  Old  Battersea  Bridge,"  which  I  have 
seen  in  some  shop-windows.  A  description  of  it  reads  : 
A  pier  of  old  Battersea  Bridge  rises  in  the  foreground. 
People  and  vehicles  pass  over  the  bridge  (what  else  is 
a  bridge  for?)  seen  at  the  top.  Rockets  fall  behind  it. 
In  the  immediate  foreground  a  man  sculls  a  boat  to  right 
of  the  pier.  The  lights  of  Battersea  are  reflected  in  the 
distant  water.  All  this  is  very  true,  but  the  coloured 
reproduction,  which  offends  my  eye,  misses  everything 
which  is  essential.  It  is  the  worst  of  subjects  for  such 
treatment. 


There  is  nothing  so  essentially  classical,  nothing  that 
gives  so  sure  a  sense  of  appropriateness  in  decoration  as 
the  coloured  print.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  decoratively 
harmonious,  and,  again,  it  is  generally  in  the  best  of 
taste.  Not  the  polychromatic  excursions  into  the  inap- 
propriate which  the  modern  Belgian  and  the  French,  with 
a  total  disregard  for  appropriateness,  have  made,  but 
the  really  finely  engraved  plates  after  well-placed  and 
accepted  masters  of  the  colour-plate  period — if  I  may  so 
label  it.  The  whole  craft  and  cult  of  the  colour-plate — a 
certain  section  of  French  improprieties  in  colour  excepted 
— is  eighteen  century,  and  it  is  improper,  almost 
indecent,  to  degrade  the  fineness  of  the  association  by 
applying  the  work  to  semi-impressionistic  modernities. 
The  colour  engraving  is  different  from  a  wall-paper  ! 
There  is  Fitz  Thurlow,  for  example.  Remarkable  essavs 
into  the  untruthful.  Purple  rivers,  magenta  trees,  water 
of  a  lurid  pink,  and  windmills  in  an  impossible  chrome. 
Everything  out  of  key,  chromatically  foolish,  and  impos- 
sible in  tone — devoid  of  tone,  to  be  more  accurate.  A 
passing  fancy  no  doubt,  but  colour-killing  to  the  eye  and 
of  no  value  to  art  or  to  the  artist.  Disturbing  because 
untrue.  No  solid,  appropriate  traditions  to  support  them, 
but  just  done  to  fill  in  a  passing  indiscriminate  fancy  for 
colour,  and  not  quite  so  beautiful  as  the  crude  colours  of 
a  Neapolitan  ice.  Poor  stuff  without  lasting  value,  to 
melt  away  before  the  first  warm  breath  of  solid  criticism. 
They  came,  and  they  have  gone  the  way  of  all  bad 
fashions. 
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A  Connoisseur's  Note  Book  (continued) 


Against  these  chromatic  caricatures — for  they  are  little 
better — we  have  to  place  the  true  colour  prints,  either 
of  themselves  belonging  to  the  eighteenth  century  or 
reproduced  by  descendants  of  the  artists  of  that  period 
by  men  of  the  same  race  and  imbued  with  the  same 
thought. 


Wolsey's  Kitchen  at  Hampton  Court   Palace 

The  story  of  the  eighteenth-century  colour-prints — so 
sought  after  by  those  who  value  the  thing  of  beauty  that 
now  and  again  one  single  print  of  them  will  fetch  more 
than  a  thousand  pounds  sterling — has  been  often  told. 
How,  in  the  days  before  the  soft  copper  of  engravings 
could  be  protected  by  a  coating  of  steel,  the  plate  wore 
and  the  colour  was  devised  to  disguise  imperfections ; 
how,  finding  the  true  beauty  of  the  thing  to  be  in  itself, 
the  colour-print  grew  to  be  the  first  thing,  and  the  mono- 
chrome a  faded  after-impression  ;  how  the  engraver,  by 
the  sheer  beauty  of  his  craft,  apart  from  the  charm  of  the 
original  painter,  came  to  demand  and  secure  his  public  ; 
how  both  monochrome  and  coloured  print  faded  from  the 
public  gaze  until  the  art-lover  of  but  a  few  years  back 
rediscovered  its  charm  and  beauty  ;  how  to-day  men  of 
talent  with  the  graver  and  the  burin  have  regalvanised 
this  beautiful  art-craft  into  a  precious  art — these  are  the 
commonplaces  of  this  romantic  art-storv. 


And  it  is  well  that  in  the  land  where — thanks  to  Prince 
Rupert — the  fascinating  craft  of  mezzotint  grew  to  per- 
fection there  has  been  a  revival  of  the  true  colour-print 
which  has  no  compeer  in  any  other  country.  It  is  in  the 
blood.  The  eighteenth-century  subjects  which  offer  best 
results  to  the  maker  and  printer  of  the  colour  prints  are 
still  mostly  to  be  found  in  England,  and  the  men  who  are 
doing  the  best  work  in  colour-engraving  to-day  are  to  be 
found  in  the  small  island  of  but  few  art  inventions.  But 
they  did  invent  the  colour-print  ! 


It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  artist-engraver  as  Alfred 
James  Skimshire  is  in  the  forefront  of  this  small  but 
splendid  band  of  revivalists  of  a  delicious  art.  Nervous, 
virile,  personal  work,  not  derivative;  translating,  not 
copying;  just  reticence  enough  to  be  respectful  towards 
the  great  masters  from  whom  he  works,  but  none  the  less 
personal,  craftsmanlike,  self-respecting,  and  quite  creative 
within  his  own  sphere. 


If  this  would  seem  overpraise  let  the  doubt  find  ex- 
pansion in  proper  inquiry,  in  a  study  of  the  originals 
upon  which  these  colour  prints  by  Skrimshire  are  based. 
Art  is  a  convention.  Engraving  was  for  years  a  slave  In 
the  best  hands  to-day,  etching  has  cast  aside  the  trammels 
of  slavish  reproduction,  and  mezzotint—  the  most  complete 
of  all  the  copper  hand-processes—has  become  a  thing  of 


beauty  of  a  charm  all  its  own.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
Skrimshire's  plates  appeal  to  me.  They  express  the  man, 
just  as  Hans  Memling,  in  the  beautiful  Bruges  Hospital, 
shows  him  of  his  time  and  affection,  or  Rubens  expresses 
the  love  of  opulence  which  flooded  Flanders  in  his  age. 
It  is  this  quality  which  counts  in  Art.  Quite  a  young 
man  to-day,  Alfred  James  Skrimshire  started  engraving 
before  he  was  out  of  his  teens,  and  had  gained  the 
Hopwood  Scholarships  before  he  was  twenty.  Land- 
scapes, the  beautiful,  vigorous  English  landscapes  of 
Constable,  Stack,  Turner,  and  Linnell,  and  of  those  men 
who  have  the  fine  tradition  ingrained  in  them — Parsons, 
MacWhirter,  and  Wimperis — attracted  him  at  first,  and 
the  Royal  Academy  -first  accepted  his  work  eleven  years 
ago.  Very  soon  after  this  came  the  period  of  figure  work, 
and  then  the  necessary,  almost  inevitable,  culmination  of 
colour. 


Take  this  as  a  list!  "The  Market  Cart,"  "  Lady 
Sheffield,"  "Mrs.  Mears,"  "Lady  Douglas,"  "Mrs. 
Sheridan,"  "The  Sisters,"  and  the  "Blue  Boy  "—all 
after  Gainsborough,  and  a  most  interesting  selection. 
Then  the  "  Boy  and  the  Rabbit,"  of  Raeburn — the  im- 
comparable  Raeburn — the  "  Little  Mary,"  after  Beechey, 
and  a  most  charming  "  Portrait  "  by  Nattier.  Then,  Mr. 
Skrimshire  has  gone  to  one  of  the  best  of  the  Stuart 
p  '.inters,  to  Larguilliere,  for  "  Prince  Charlie  " — so 


,"  Priscilla  Runs  Away."-  A  Statuette  by  Mrs.  Longworth 

bonnie,  so  romantic,  and  so  unfortunate — and  for  "  Prince 
Henry  Stuart."  To  Reynolds,  the  ideal  deaf  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  for  his  undying  "  Mrs.  Carnac," 
and  for  the  classic  "Viscount  Althorp."  To  Dyce,  to 
Owen,  and  to  John  Russell — all  of  them  artists  to  inspire 
and  to  remain. 
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A  Connoisseur's  Note  Book  (continued) 


Colour  came  to  Mr.  Skrimshire  some  six  years  back, 
and  he  grasped  quickly  and  truly  the  essential  require- 
ments for  a  mezzotint  in  colour.  It  is  not  to  be  as  other 
mezzotints  are.  Every  tone  becomes  of  surpassing  im- 
portance when  the  colour  has  to  be  considered.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  coloured-mezzotints,  as  distinct  from 
mezzotints  in  colour,  totally  fail — for  anyone,  that  is,  who 
cares.  The  niceness  of  scraping,  the  subtlety  of  biting, 
above  all  the  artist  hand  in  the  printing — these  are  the 
things  that  I,  who  have  myself  essayed  it,  look  for  in 
a  colour  mezzotint.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  in  such 


A  Statuette  by  Mrs.  Longworth 


plates  as  Mr.  Skrimshire's  "  Lady  Sheffield,"  his  "  Mrs. 
Sheridan,"  'The  Blue  Boy,"  Mrs.  Carnac,"  and  "  Vis- 
count Althorp,"  we  have  plates  which  will  stand  the 
test  of  to-day,  and  grow  in  that  appreciation  which  Time 
g'ives  alone  to  the  true  beauties  of  the  elusive  world  of 
art.  I  am  jealous  of  Mr.  Alfred  James  Skrimshire's 
opportunity  for  art  expression. 


And  these  fugitive  reflections  upon  the  colour  print,  as 
it  is  best  presented  to-day,  take  me  quite  easily  back  to 
the  first  of  my  thoughts — to  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  pas- 
sages and  the  passing  of  art  across  the  footlights.  This 
picture  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  family,  from  Hampton 
Court,  for  example.  It  is  ascribed  to  the  school  of 
Holbein.  That  it  is  not  by  Holbein  himself  is  obvious. 
The  inconsistencies  in  the  ages  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  is  a  picture  made  up  after  the  death  of  the  king 
from  various  original  material.  If  this  is  so — and  it  is 
probably  so — it  was  in  every  reasonable  likelihood  painted 
for  Edward  VI.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  either 
Mary  or  Elizabeth — rivals  as  only  women  can  be — would 
have  cared  to  have  introduced  the  other  into  a  memorial 
picture  of  this  sort.  Perhaps  it  is  a  work  of  Guillim 


Stretes,  a  Dutchman,  who  was  painter  to  King  Edward, 
;md  in  receipt  of  the  then  large  salary  of  £62  a  year. 


I  am  not  primarily  concerned  with  the  authorship  of 
this  picture  as  I  am  concerned  with  the  attribution  of 
the  other  picture  to  Whistler.  What  I  am  concerned 
with  is  the  very  clear  evidence  which  this  picture  affords 
to  me  of  the  "  note  "  of  the  decoration  and  architecture 
of  the  period.  Was  there  ever  anything  so  convincingly 
"Renaissance"  as  this?  Look  for  a  moment  at  the 
pillars.  They  alone  are  all-convincing.  And  the  whole 
scheme  and  trend  of  the  picture  is  most  unlike  Gothic. 


It  is  neither  my  habit  nor  custom  to  concern  myself 
with  the  exhibitions  of  contemporary  art,  but  there  is 
so  much  that  is  important  in  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
modern  portrait  painter  that  it  is  necessary  that  such  an 
exhibition  as  that  of  the  Society  of  Portrait  Painters,  in 
Pall  Mall,  should  detain  me.  It  is  not  entirely  transitory 
or  ephemeral.  The  portrait  picture  lives  longer  than 
most  records,  and  in  this  exhibition  I  am  again  reminded 
of  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Scotch.  They  have 
such  a  national  instinct  for  esthetics,  just  as  the  French 
in  their  art  are  so  logical  and  philosophic.  These  two 
nations  have  preserved  the  art  of  portrait  painting  from 
sinking  wholly  into  the  dull  naturalism  characteristic  of 
English  portrait  painting  of  to-day.  Much  French 
portrait  painting  which  is  hastily  condemned  by  Anglo- 
Saxons  as  black  or  colourless  is  a  result  of  the  repudia- 
tion of  the  merely  arithmetical  estimate  which  judges  a 
colour  scheme  as  rich  in  proportion  to  the  number  and 
force  of  the  variation  recorded.  French  art  has  always  set 
a  high  value  on  the  rendering  of  form,  and  been  disin- 
clined to  overload  it  with  variations  of  local  colour,  when 
a  few  such  variations  might  be  made  a  sufficient  symbol 
of  that  element  in  nature.  These,  of  course,  are  general- 
isations, but,  after  all,  there  is  no  lasting  value  in 
individual  criticisms — only  the  essentials  remain  ! 


The  two  reproductions  of  Mrs.  Longworth's  newly- 
made  statuette  of  Miss  Neilson-Terry  as  "  Priscilla  "  help 
to  carry  on  my  vein  of  thought.  They  are  instinctively 
aesthetic  and  young,  fresh  and  charming.  They  are  pre- 
sented by  me  merely  on  these  grounds.  The  high  value 
that  the  French  have  always  set  on  the  rendering  of  form 
is  clearly  reflected  in  this  little  statuette  from  the  Sphinx 
Studio,  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  inso- 
much as  Mrs.  Longworth  owes  her  art  training  to 
France. 


It  certainly  would  be  far  better  if  our  sculptors,  and 
those  who  commission  sculpture,  were  more  conversant 
than  they  are  with  the  best  modern  work  which  is  to 
be  found  on  the  Continent.  The  most  casual  passer-by 
must  have  noticed  the  growth  of  sculpture  on  recently- 
erected  buildings  in  London.  I  can  say  nothing  further 
about  the  appalling  nightmares  which  render  the  corner 
of  Agar  Street  hideous — that  is  a  closed  chapter  of 
Semitic  impudence — but  there  are  other  things.  There  is 
the  Royal  Automobile  Club's  new  building  in  Pall  Mall, 
for  example.  Much  sculpture  figures  on  it,  and  not  a 
single  suggestion  in  all  the  exterior  decoration  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  building  has  been  erected.  Possibly 
the  very  fat  lady  sprawling  in  the  pediment  is  keeping 
the  children  away  from  the  modern  Juggernaut !  I  shall 
return  to  this  subject. 
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LADY  CHOLMELEY  is  the  wife  of  Sir  Montague  Chol- 
meley,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  the  spring  of  KID;,. 
'I'll.-  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Montagu  Waldo-Sibthorp,  Lady 
Cholmeley  has  a  little  girl  of  six,  Rosamond,  and  a  son  and 
heir,  Hugh,  who  was  four  in  February,  to  whom  she  is 
devoted.  The  Cholmeleys  are  a  branch  of  the  distinguished 
Cheshire  family,  represented  by  the  Marquess  of  Chplmondeley, 
though  they  have  been  settled  for  generations  in  Lincolnshire, 
in  which  county  Sir  Montague  has  two  fine  seats,  Easton 
Park,  a  handsome  modern  mansion  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
standing  in  a  well-wooded  park,  through  which  flows  the 
Witham  ;  and  Norton  Place,  near  Lincoln.  Sir  Montague 
Cholmeley,  who  is  the  fourth  baronet,  was  in  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  and  he  served  in  the  South  African  War. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch,  who  have,  as  usual, 
been  since  the  beginning  of 
August  at  Langholm  Lodge,  Dum- 
friesshire, for  grouse  shooting,  go 
this  month  to  Drumlanrig  Castle 
in  the  same  county,  where  they 
remain  until  December,  Christmas 
always  being  spent  at  Dalkeith 
Palace,  Edinburgh.  Drumlanrig 
is  a  magnificent  place,  the  man- 
sion itself  is  very  large,  and  in  the 
pleasure  grounds  are  no  less  than 
thirty-six  miles  of  gravelled  roads 
and  pathways.  It  came  to  the 
Dukes  of  Buccleuch  with  the 
dukedom  of  Queensberry,  and  was 
then  in  a  very  neglected  state, 
plantations  having  been  cut  down 
wholesale,  and  the  great  mansion 
badly  in  need  of  repair.  The 
fourth  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  whose 
father  had  succeeded  as  fifth  Duke 
of  Queensberry,  made,  however, 
everything  good. 


This  Duke  of  Buccleuch  only 
held  his  dukedom  seven  years,  but 
in  that  brief  time  expended  in 
repairing  the  injuries  the  Drum- 
lanrig estate  had  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  its  former  owners  —  one 
of  whom  was  the  disreputable 
"  old  Q  "  —  over  eight  times  the 
income  he  received  from  it.  He 
repaired  the  castle  and  replanted 
the  woods,  being  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  forestry.  The  builder  of 
Drumlanrig  was  the  first  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  Minister  of  James  II. 
It  cost  an  enormous  sum,  more  than  he  had  intended  to  spend, 
and,  annoyed  at  the  amount,  the  Duke  sealed  up  all  the 
accounts  and  packed  them  away  with  the  wish  that  "  the  de'il 
might  pick  out  the  een  of  anyone  who  looked  at  them." 
Drumlanrig  stands  high,  overlooking  gardens,  woods  and  hills, 
and  the  Nith,  which  flows  through  the  park. 


Lord  and  Lady  Carrington  have  returned  south  from  Aber- 
geldie  Castle  on  Deeside,  which  the  King  lent  them  for  the 
Highland  season,  and  during  the  next  few  months  they  will 
alternate  between  their  house  in  Princes  Gate  and  Daws  Hill, 
High  Wycombe.  Lord  and  Lady  Carrington  have  now  only 
one  unmarried  daughter,  Lady  Victoria  Carrington,  a  d6butante 
this  year.  Their  other  daughters  are  Lady  Nunburnholme, 
Lady  Lewisham,  Lady  Bury,  and  Lady  Alexandra  Palmer. 
The  latter,  their  second  daughter,  was  married  a-  few  months 
ago  to  Mr.  Llewellen  Palmer,  of  the  loth  Hussars,  son  of  Mr. 
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Lady  Cholmeley  and  her  Children 


G.  Llewellen  Palmer,  of  Lackham,  Wilts.  Lady  Alexandra, 
who  is  a  godchild  to  Queen  Alexandra,  is  a  quiet",  pretty  girl, 
with  a  gentle  voice  and  much  charm  of  manner. 


Sir  Reginald  and  Lady  Beatrice  Pole-Carew  have  been 
staying  at  Shanballv  Castle,  Tipperary,  which  Lady  Beatrice 
inherited  at  the  death  of  her  kinsman,  the  last  Lord  Lismore, 
who  made  her  and  her  sister,  Lady  Constance  Butler,  his  co- 
heiresses. Lady  Beatrice  and  her  sister  are  the  only  daughters 
of  Lady  Ormonde,  the  lovely  Lady  Constance  Grosvenor, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster  by  his  first 
marriage  to  another  lovely  Lady  Constance,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  favourite  sister  of  Lord  Ronald 
Sutherland-Gower.  Sir  Reginald  and  Lady  Beatrice  Pole- 
Carew  are  not  very  much  at  Shanbally,  preferring  Antony,  in 

Cornwall,  where  the  Carews  have 
been  seated  for  five  generations. 


Antony,  to  which  Sir  Reginald 
has  added  a  wing  and  extended 
the  gardens  since  his  marriage,  is 
a  charming  house,  with  a  delightful 
old  hall  in  which  are  many  pic- 
tures, oak  staircase  and  warm, 
tapestried  sitting-parlour,  which 
the  beautiful  chatelaine  makes  her 
own  special  room.  In  the  time  of 
Sir  Reginald  Pole-Carew's  father 
it  used  to  be  said  that  Antony  was 
a  house  in  which  no  ill  was  ever 
spoken  and  where  scandal  sat 
dumb,  and  the  same  remark  holds 
good  to-day.  A  treasured  relic  at 
Antony  is  an  old  case  of  silver 
toys,  teacups,  spoons,  urns,  salt- 
cellars, "  Queen  Elizabeth's 
present  to  the  children  of  Richard 
Carew,  of  Antonie,  1586,"  given 
by  the  Virgin  Queen  to  the  Carew 
of  her  time  —  Richard  Carew,  her 
godson,  and  the  friend  of  Raleigh 
and  Spenser. 

&         <?>         « 

Lyme  Park,  Cheshire,  Lord  and 
Lady  Newton's  stately  old  seat  in 
Cheshire,  was  the  scene  last  month 
of  extensive  festivities  in  honour 
of  the  majority  of  their  son  and  heir 
Mr.  Richard  Legh,  who,  however, 
was  twenty-one  last  November, 
but  he  was  then  at  Oxford.  Mr. 
Legh  inherits  from  his  father  — 
who,  as  Tommy  Legh  of  the  Com- 
mons, had  a  reputation  for  plain 
and  effective  speaking,  as  he  has  now  in  the  Upper  House  —  a 
taste  for  politics,  and  has  on  one  or  two  occasions  delivered 
strikingly  witty  and  to-the-point  speeches.  His  mother,  who 
was  Miss  Evelyn  Davenport,  daughter  of  that  fine  country 
squire  and  most  charming  of  men  Colonel  W.  Bromley  Daven- 
port, is  a  famous  hostess  in  town  and  country,  noted  in  London 
for  her  popular  dinner  dances  at  her  big  house  in  Belgrave 
Square.  Lady  Newton  is  a  first-rate  actress,  an  excellent 
mimic,  and  clever  and  amusing.  She  is  bringing  out  her  second 
daughter  this  autumn.  Recently  Lord  and  Lady  Newton  had 
the  honour  of  entertaining  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  for  a  few 
days  at  Lyme. 


Like  most  ancient  houses,  Lyme  has  many  traditions  and 
legends.  There  is  a  romantic  tale  of  a  lady  of  Lyme  who 
haunts  the  grave  of  her  husband,  a  valiant  knight  who  was 
killed  in  battle  ;  but  an  interesting  little  bit  of  family  history 
goes  no  farther  back  than  the  early  part  of  last  century.  The 
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late  Lord  Newton's  uncle  married  a  Miss  Ellen  Turner, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  a  Manchester  merchant  who  had  bought 
Shrigley,  a  neighbouring  property  to  Lyme.  When  at  school, 
Miss  Turner  had  a  letter  saying  her  father  was  dangerously 
ill  and  telling  her  to  go  home  at  once.  On  the  way  the  carriage 
was  stopped  by  a  good-looking  and  presentable  young  man, 
who  said  her  father's  illness  was  a  fiction,  that  he  was  in 
difficulties  over  money,  and  had  gone  to  Scotland,  where  he 
begged  his  daughter  to  join  him.  The  agreeable  young  man 
went  with  her,  and  at  Berwick  gave  her  another  letter  pur- 
porting to  come  from  her  father,  who  said  his  daughter  could 
extricate  him  from  his  difficulties  by  marrying  her  companion. 
Being  only  fifteen  she  did  so,  and  was  taken  to  Paris. 


Meantime,  the  distracted  father  was  searching  everywhere 
for  his  daughter,  and  eventually  hearing  she  was  in  Paris,  got 
her  home.  The  conspirators  —  three  brothers  and  a  woman  — 
thought  the  father  rather  than  face  a  scandal  would  consent  to 
the  marriage,  but  he  prosecuted,  and  the  union  was  declared 
null  and  void,  all  four  concerned  being  sentenced  to  heavy 
terms  of  imprisonment.  Afterwards  Miss  Turner  married  Mr. 


Cleveland,  second  wife  of  the  first  duke.  The  Duchess  gave  her 
niece  .£70,000,  but  the  marriage  was  nearly  off,  as  the  bride- 
groom's family  considered  the  dowry  should  have  been 
£100,000.  The  Normanbys  were  reminded  by  the  Duchess  that 
she  had  more  than  one  niece,  and  becoming  frightened  that  no 
dowry  might  be  forthcoming  at  all,  they  agreed  and  the  wedding 
took  place. 


This  Duchess  of  Cleveland  was  an  extraordinary  woman,  and 
a  notable  personage  of  the  first  half  of  last  century.  She 
had  been  a  washerwoman,  and  before  her  marriage  to  the  Duke 
of  Cleveland  had  had  anything  but  platonic  relations  with  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  from  whom  she  continued  to  receive  a  con- 
solation pension.  The  Duchess  was  ignorant,  and  hazy  about 
the  use  of  the  letter  "  h."  Once  when  Venus  was  being  dis- 
cussed Her  Grace  said  she  did  not  like  her  as  she  was  not  a 
good  character,  being  under  the  impression  that  she  was  a 
living  person.  She  used  to  call  Lord  Harry  Vane,  one  of  her 
stepsons  and  afterwards  the  fourth  Duke  and  Lord  Rosebery's 
stepfather,  "  My  "Arry." 


Sli.inlv.illy  Castle,   Co.  Tipperary 


Legh,  uncle  of  the  late  Lord  Newton.  It  was  hoped  Shrigley 
and  Lyme  would  be  united,  but  they  had  no  son,  and  Shrigley 
went  to  their  only  daughter,  the  fine  patrimony  of  the  Leghs 
passing  at  Mr.  Legh's  death,  in  1857,  to  his  nephew,  father  of 
the  present  Lord  Newton. 

<£        <£        <£ 

Lord  and  Lady  Normanby  have  returned  from  Connemara, 
where  they  have  a  fishing-box  and  spend  every  year  several 
weeks  during  the  summer,  to  Mulgrave  Castle,  near  Whitby. 
Both  are  devoted  to  angling,  Lady  Normanby  having  acquired 
her  love  of  the  sport  when  a  girl  at  her  old  home,  Moor  Park, 
where  she  and  her  elder  sister,  now  Lady  Inchiquin,  used  to 
fish  a  good  deal  in  the  Teme,  which  runs  through  the  estate. 
Lord  Normanby,  who  recently  entered  upon  his  sixty-fifth  year, 
possesses  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Marquess  in  Holy 
Orders.  For  several  years  he  was  Vicar  of  a  populous  Lan- 
cashire parish,  and  for  sixteen  years  until  1907  was  a  canon 
of  Windsor.  Lord  Normanby  ran  a  preparatory  school  at  his 
ancestral  seat  for  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy  until  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Gertrude  Foster,  co-heiress  of  the  late  Mr.  Johnston 
Foster,  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  this  source  of  income. 

<£        <?>         <?> 

Lord  Normanby's  father,  the  second  marquess,  also  married 
an  heiress,  Miss  Laura  Russell,  niece  of  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of 


There  was  another  rather  eccentric  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  to 
whom  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  refers  in  her  last  book  of  re- 
miniscences. This  was  the  wife  of  the  third  Duke,  the  old 
lady  who  died  in  the  'eighties  at  the  age  of  ninety-one.  At 
one  time  she  took  a  fancy  to  boating  on  the  Serpentine  with 
a  footman  to  row  her.  Frequently  she  went  to  sleep,  and  the 
poor  man,  not  daring  to  waken  her,  had  to  watch  her  peace- 
fully slumbering  whilst  his  dinner-hour  passed  by.  The 
Duchess  had  a  doctor  living  with  her,  but  his  chief  duty  seemed 
to  be  to  caution  dinner  guests  not  to  indulge  in  side  talk  at  the 
table  as  the  old  lady  did  not  like  conversation  in  which  she  was 
not  the  principal  speaker.  The  Duchess  was  very  proud  of  her 
small  feet,  and  her  great  object  was  to  display  them  as  much  as 
possible.  Everything  in  her  hall  was  arranged  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  her  small  foot  boots  and  shoes  of  all  shapes  being 
prominently  displayed.  Besides  this,  her  footgear  was  always 
requiring  constant  attention  —  lacing  up  or  unlacing. 


Lady  Inchiquin  has  just  had  another  girl,  her  family  now 
consisting  of  ,',rce  boys  and  three  girls.  She  is  tall,  and  a 
woman  of  much  culture,  with  a  considerable  knowledge  of  art. 
Lady  Inchiquin  was  married  in  1896,  her  husband  being  then 
Mr.  Lucius  O'Brien.  From  her  father  she  inherited  Moor 
Park,  Ludlow,  a  stately  house,  between  which  place  and 
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Dromoland  Castle,  Lord  Inchiquin's  ancestral  seat  in  co.  Clare, 
a  big  castellated  modern  mansion,  they  divide  their  time.  Lord 
Inchiquin  descends  from  the  Royal  House  of  Thomond,  Princes 
of  Ireland,  and  he  is  the  only  subject  in  the  kingdom  entitled 
to  use  royal  scarlet  liveries.  He  is  first  and  foremost  an  Irish- 
man, and  his  three  sons  bear  the  national  names  of  Donough, 
1'hadrig  and  Fionn. 


The  new  Abdy  baronet,  who  succeeded  his  brother,  Sir 
William,  has  three  pretty  daughters,  for  the  two  elder  of  whom 
Lady  Abdy  entertains  very  pleasantly.  Sir  Anthony  and  Lady 
Abdy  have  a  house  in  Lowndes  Square.  Lady  Abdy,  a  charm- 
ing and  accomplished  woman,  is  a  sister  of  Lord  Macdonald 
of  the  Isles,  and  of  Lilian,  Lady  Cromartie,  and  Lady  Napier 
of  Magdala.  The  latter  is  a  novelist  of  some  ability,  and  a 
writer  of  books  which  are  a  refreshing  contrast  to  some  of  the 
up-to-date  productions  of  the  day. 


Lady  Northwick,  who  has  been 
entertaining  a  succession  of  guests 
at  Northwick  Park,  her  place  in 
Worcestershire,  is  the  aged 
mother  of  Lady  Edward  Spencer- 
Churchill,  whose  son,  Mr.  George 
Churchill,  is,  it  is  understood, 
heir  to  his  grandmother.  North- 
wick Park  is  a  gr'aYid  old  Elizabe- 
than mansion,  which  rises  from  a 
wide  undulating  lawn,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  splendid  park,  in 
which  are  herds  of  deer,  two 
picturesque  lakes,  and  knotted, 
gnarled  elms  and  thick  oaks  of 
record  diameter.  The  light-grey 
stone  mansion  was  the  repository 
of  the  huge  collection  of  pictures 
acquired  by  the  second  Lord 
Northwick  and  sold  after  his  death 
in  1859,  but  there  are  yet  some 
fine  paintings  there  of  great  in- 
terest and  value.  Lady  North- 
wick, whose  first  husband  was 
Lady  Edward  Spencer-Churchill's 
father,  was  widowed  in  1887  on 
the  death  of  the  third  and  last 
Lord  Northwick. 

4      ,4.    '<& 

Besides  the  valuable  Northwick 
estate,  Lady  Northwick  owns  an- 
other property  in  Worcestershire  — 
Burford  House,  close  to  the  little 
town  of  Tenbury,  which  is  set  in 
hop  gardens  and  orchards.  The 
Teme  runs  through  the  Burford 
estate  and  affords  some  of  the  best 
trout  and  grayling  fishing  in 
England. 


Photo] 


Sir  Anthony  and  Lady  de  Rothschild  had  two  daughters — 
Lady  Battersea  and  Mrs.  Eliot  Yorke.  The  latter's  husband, 
the  handsome,  pleasant  and  popular  fourth  son  of  the  fourth 
Lord  Harciwicke,  died  within  six  years  of  his  marriage.  Louisa, 
Lady  de  Rothschild,  had  lived  very  quietly  for  many  years  at 
Aston  Clinton,  her  pleasant  home  in  the  "  Rothschild  country  " 
— finding  her  interests  in  philanthropy,  her  garden  and  farm — 
where  her  daughters  were  frequently  with  her.  She  was  an  aunt 
of  Sir  Francis  Montefiore,  of  Worth,  Sussex. 

cfe     •    <fe',      "4 

The  founder  of  the  English  house  of  Rothschild — Lord 
Rothschild's  grandfather — thought  he  was  destined  to  elevate 
his  family  into  a  distinct  class  or  caste — equal  to  that  of  the 
Royal  families  of  Europe,  and  all  united  in  the  close  ties  of 
blood  alliance — and  the  furtherance  of  this  ambition  was  the 
guiding  thought  of  his  later  years.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been 

for  the  unity  and  co-partnership  of 
the  House  of  Rothschild,  its  mem- 
bers to-day  would  not  be  the  power 
they  are  in  the  world  of  finance. 
Possibly,  too,  Nathan  Meyer  de 
Rothschild  looked  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  "  House  of  the  Red 
Shield  "  should  stand  higher  than 
Royal  Houses  by  right  of  a  power 
stronger  than  that  of  ancestry  - 
the  power  of  gold.  Such  a  dream, 
however,  is  not  likely  to  be 
realised.  Another  generation  has 
sprung  up  ;  the  head  of  the  English 
branch  is  a  peer  of  the  realm  ;  and 
several  of  the  handsome  daughters 
of  the  Rothschilds  have  exchanged 
their  names  for  Christian  sur- 
names and  entered  the  bonds  of 
matrimony  after  the  Christian  rite. 


Photographs  taken  of  a  certain 
pillar  in  the  crypt  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral  show  sometimes  an  im- 
palpable figure  of  a  prelate,  said 
to  be  like  that  of  Thomas  a  Becket, 
whilst  at  another  time  a  photo- 
graph of  the  same  spot  reveals  no 
figure.  The  superstitious  might 
find  in  this  curious  circumstance 
a  wide  field  for  speculation,  but 
unfortunately  for  those  who  de- 
light in  the  supernatural,  the  ex- 
planation is  simple.  It  is  said  to 
be  due  to  a  fresco  having  been 
painted  on  the  pillar  and  then 
painted  out  years  afterwards.  The 
consequence  is  that  in  damp 
weather  the  figure  becomes  visible 
through  the  overlaid  material,  and 
disappears  altogether  when  the 
atmosphere  is  perfectly  dry. 

ILollie  Charles 
Lady  Alexandra  Palmer 

The     circumstance     recalls     the 

fact  that  after  Lady  Augusta  Stanley,  wife  of  Dean  Stanley, 
died,  it  used  to  be  said  that  her  presence  was  seen  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Lady  Augusta,  on  her  death-bed,  told  the 
Dean,  to  whom  she  was  devotedly  attached,  that  she  would 
always  be  near  him  when  he  gave  the  Benediction  in  the  Abbey, 
and  it  is  averred  that  one  day  she  was  visible — a  shadowy 
figure  wrapped  in  folds  of  vaporous,  white  drapery,  but  with 
every  feature  distinct  as  in  life — quite  close  to  Dean  Stanley, 
just  before  the  Benediction.  As  its  last  tones  died  awav  the 


Louisa,  Lady  de  Rothschild,  who 

has  just   passed  away,   was   a  link   with   the   times   when    the 
Dthschilds  were  not  all-powerful  as  to-day.     It  was  her  father- 
in-law,   Nathan  Meyer  de  Rothschild,  who  settled  in  London 
was  naturalised,  created  a  baron  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and 
became  father  of  Sir  Anthony  de  Rothschild— the  first  baronet 
the  family,  whose  title  at  his  death,  in   1876,  passed  to  his 
nephew,  now  Lord  Rothschild.     Nathan  Meyer  de  Rothschild 
hrst  began  business  in   1798  in  Manchester,  "where  he  started 

banker  and  moneylender  with  a  capital  of  under  a  hundred      .Jusl  oetore  me  , 

3  had  been  increased  to  £200,000,       appearance  vanished.     Ladv  Augusta,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
hen  transferred  to  London.     Soon,  by  largely  speculat-       the   sevvnth   Ear 
ing  in  the  public  funds— at  the  time  of  Waterloo  he  made  an 
enormous  amount— the  two  hundred  thousand  became  millions. 

Baron  Nathan  Meyer  de  Rothschild  died  at  Frankfort  "  the 
cradle  of  the  family,"  in  1836,  and  four  years  later  his  second 
son,  Anthony,  married  Miss  Louisa  Montefiore,  only  daughter 
of  Mr.  Abraham  Montefiore  by  his  second  wife,  a  Rothschild 


Earl  of  Elgin,   died   in    1876. 


Mr.  L.  R.  Lloyd,  youngest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Lloyd, 
of  Plas  Cilybebyll,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Llewellyn,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  W.  Llewellyn,  of  Court  Colman 
and  Baglan  Hall,  were  married  at  the  end  of  September,  at 
Court  Colman,  the  event  uniting  two  well-known  Welsh 
families. 
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("Madge") 


TIIK  WINTER  COAT. 

The  great  question  as  to  the  length  of  the  winter  coat  has 
been  answered  at  last,  and  in  a  very  agreeable  way.  It  appears 
that  we  may  have  it  of  whatever  length  we  like.  When  apper- 
taining to  a  skirt,  and  classed  as  tailor  made,  it  may  be  half- 
length  or  three-quarter,  though  fashion  in- 
clines to  the  former.  But  when  the  coat  is 
intended  to  be  worn  over  any  gown,  belonging 
particularly  to  none,  it  is  to  be  long,  down  to 
the  heels,  and  to  some  extent  cut  and  made 
after  the  style  of  last  winter's.  The  collar 
is  continued  to  the  waist  at  least,  sometimes 
below  it,  and  the  buttons  are  placed  on  the 
left  and  well  below  the  waist.  Round  the  hips 
is  the  tightest  part  of  the  whole  garment ;  and 
anyone  possessing  an  undue  development  of 
what  the  tailors  euphemistically  call  "  lower 
chest,"  had  better  give  up  all  idea  of  having  a 
smart  coat,  and  go  in  for  one  of  the  draped 
wraps,  to  be  found  in  such  variety  in  all  the 
best  shops. 


WRAPS  FOR  RESTAURANTS  AND  STREET  WEAR. 

These  long  and  becoming  wraps  are  made 
in  cloth  of  the  finest,  and  when  chosen  in 
black,  grey,  or  stone  colour,  or  in  some  dark 
tone  of  wine  colour,  or  green  or  blue,  can  be 
worn  out-of-doors,  or  in  the  evening.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  fur-lined  ones, 
for  one  is  apt  to  contract  a  chill  if,  after 
wearing  a  warm  fur-lined  coat  in  the  after- 
noon, one  discards  it  for  a  thinner  one  in  the 
evening,  and  probably  with  a  much  thinner 
gown.  Other  smart  wraps  are  made  of  thick 
though  softly  finished  satin,  some  in  black, 
others  ranging  up  through  vivid  colours  to  the 
softest  pastel  shades,  many  of  them  very 
lovely  and  artistic.  One  of  these  is  pale  green, 
with  long  full  revers  in  cream-coloured  moir<5 
silk.  This  new  shape  of  revers  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  the  charge  of  exaggeration.  It 
completely  covers  the  whole  chest,  and, 
forming  a  straight  horizontal  line  across  the 
figure  below  the  waist,  deprives  the  wearer  of 
some  inch  or  more  of  apparent  height.  The 
other  new  shape  of  revers  falls  in  perpen- 
dicular folds  from  the  top  of  the  shoulders. 
It  is  a  favourite  on  fur  coats,  together  with 
the  deep  sailor  collar  which  has  come  into 
vogue  this  season. 


FUR  COATS. 

One  of  our  illustrations  (No.  3)  shows  an 
up-to-date  coat  of  fine  Alaska  seal,  with 
revers  of  ermine  bordered  with  seal,  the  tails 
of  the  ermine  used  as  a  fringe.  The  coat 
fastens  over  to  the  left  with  handsome  cords 
and  buttons  arranged  in  two  groups.  This 
coat  has  a  lovely  lining  of  ivory-white  figured 
cr$pe  de  Chine.  Musquash  is  the  rage  of  the 
season.  Wonderful  is  the  art  of  the  dyer  and 
dresser !  This  fur  can  be  made  to  look 
•M-rtlskin,  with  the  deep  rich  colour  that  is 


Usually  there  are  cuffs  also  of  the  same  fur.  The 
linings  are  beautiful  shot  silks  in  various  tones  of  colour,  or 
sometimes  broch£  silk  shot  with  gold  or  silver.  Other  long 
coats  are  made  of  broadtail  or  caracul.  They  are  always  semi- 
fitting;  that  is,  not  tight  at  the  waist, 
though  fastened  closely  enough  about  the 
hips.  The  skirts  are  cut  so  as  to  show  no 
fulness  whatever,  but  to  narrow  in  towards 
the  hem.  A  long  coat  of  musquash  seal  in 
alternate  shades  is  very  attractive.  The  effect 
is  produced  by  placing  the  fur  alternately  in 
the  reverse  way,  and  ironing  it  very  hard,  so 
that  brushing  does  not  affect  the  stripes. 
Opossum  is  taking  the  place  of  chinchilla,  and 
is  dyed  to  such  a  pretty  light  tint,  and  dressed 
so  softly,  that  it  looks  very  like  that  charming 
fur. 


A  luxurious  velvet  wrap  for  carriage  or 
evening  use  has  a  deep  shawl-shaped  collar 
in  fine  Russian  ermine,  with  cuffs  to  match. 
Lined  with  squirrel  lock,  it  is  delightfully 
warm  and  yet  is  not  heavy,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, unusually  light.  It  is  full  length.  •  So 
is  another  very  handsome  velvet  coat,  with 
draped  revers  ending  in  tassels.  The  fronts 
are  fastened  by  two  elaborate  ornaments  in 
braid  and  embroidered  buttons,  placed  diago- 
nallv  well  below  the  waist. 


Remarkably  useful  and  protective  for  any- 
one who  drives  much  is  an  opossum  cape, 
dyed  to  deep  sable  tints,  which  is  stole  and 
tie  with  long  ends,  as  well  as  cape.  Paisley 
cloth  coats,  fur-trimmed,  are  new  and  attrac- 
tive, also  inexpensive  and  very  warm. 


A- long  caracul  coat  was  trimmed  with  a 
deep  band  of  musquash.  All  these  coats  have 
pretty  linings  in  satin  or  brochd  art  shades.. 
A  tie  and  muff,  the  former  with  pointed  ends, 
the  latter  arranged  in  two  points  to  match, 
were  in  musquash,  dyed  to  seal  colour. 


THE  SMART  STOLE  AND  MUFF. 

There  is  no  simplicity  nor  any  severity  about 
the  new  stole.  It  is  very  fully  trimmed  with 
heads  and  tails,  and  sometimes  with  silk 
fringe  as  well.  Some  of  the  newest  have 
pointed  or  rounded  ends.  A  very  smart  stole 
is  in  musquash  seal,  bordered  all  round  with 
skunk,  and  the  muff  accompanying  it  is  of 
the  large,  flat,  new  shape,  exactly  like  a 
square  empty  bag,  and  is  also  in  musquash, 
with  skunk  border.  Another  is  ermine,  edged 
with  skunk  or  fox,  and  the  muff  always 
matches.  This  season's  muff  is  very  large, 
and  few  people  could  be  found  to  call  it  pretty. 


No.  I.     Sealskin  and  Ermine  Coat. 


THE  NEW  HATS. 

like    the    finest          When  about  to  choose  a  hat,  nowadays,  one  wants  to  see  all 
such    a   feature      the  different  varieties,   and  they  are  certainly  more  numerous 

of  that  fur.      Long  coats  of  it  are  bordered  with  skunk,  and      than  ever  they  were  before.     One  customer  may  wish  for  the 
have    the    deep    sailor    collar    edged    with    skunk    as    well.       latest    development    in    eccentricity.      Another    may    prefer    to 
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keep  in  accord  with  the  mode,  and  not  to  be  in  the  van  of  it ; 
while  a  third  may  be  so  wedded  to  some  very  becoming  hat  or 
toque  that  she  wishes  for  a  replica  of  it.  Every  one  of  these 
will  find  all  they  desire  in  the  present  fashions. 

A  very  sweet  example  is  in  blue  velvet,  veiled  with  criipe  of 
the  same  colour,  and  trimmed  with  embossed 
silver  cord,  arranged  in  a  coiled  pattern  above  a 
line  of  chinchilla.  A  little  edge  of  the  em- 
broidered chiffon  overpasses  the  brim,  with  very 
dainty  effect. 


collar,  revers  and  cuffs.  The  skirt  is  bordered  with  braiding 
and  fur.  A  gown,  made  all  in  one,  but  with  a  belt,  is  in  canary- 
coloured  cloth,  embroidered  across  the  bodice  in  the  same  tint, 
and  also  down  the  middle  of  the  front,  and  in  two  bands  round 
it.  A  clever  touch  is  the  little  suede  belt,  with  some  fine 
embroidery  on  it. 


Attractive,   too,   is  a  Pierrot  hat  in  grey  felt 
beaver-velours  with  a  band  of  skunk.   The  crown 
rises  in  the  correct  high  point,  and  the  brim  is 
slightly  turned  up  at  the  back,  showing  the  hair. 
Another  hat  in  velvet  and  skunk  is  trimmed  with 
tapestry,  veiled  with  black  chiffon,  magenta 
roses   (a   lovely   shade),    and   real   goorah 
aigrette. 


The  curious  shapes,  that  can  only  be 
described  as  the  modified  cloche,  the 
wastepaper  basket,  the  thimble,  the 
policeman's  helmet,  the  sou '-wester,  and 
the  Irishman's  caubeen.  Strange  as  this 
assortment  of  names  may  sound,  t 
hats  themselves  are  very  attractive,  and 
among  them  are  the  latest  novelties 
01  a  very  original  season.  The  helmet 
may  be  seen  in  stone-coloured  beaver,  with 
aigrette  and  pleureuse  feathers  of  the 
longest  and  smartest ;  the  seal  toque,  with 
white  birds  relieving  its  rich  darkness  ;  the 
thimble  covered  with  closely  pleated  silk, 
and  lined  with  blue,  the  trimming  com- 
posed of  a  group  of  flowers  in  cretonne  of 
unusual  colours,  deep  brown  and  cloudy 
amber,  veiled  with  black  chiffon,  buds  and 
all.  A  lovely  wide-brimmed  black  hat  has 
the  brim  covered  with  drawn  white  net, 
and  bordered  with  sable.  A  big  bow  of 
the  fur  is  placed  on  the  left  side,  and  the 
feather,  with  very  long  flues  (the  technical 
name  for  the  fronds),  is  dyed  in  white  and 
sepia  in  a  check  pattern,  called  the 
"tiger." 


THE  TUBE  SKIRT. 

Almost  every  reform  is  preceded  by  a 
rush  to  some  extreme,  and  this  is  true  of 
the  very  narrow  skirt  as  of  other  changes 
in  dress.  Though  this  narrowness  is  at 
the  present  moment  chiefly  food  for  mirth 
or  condemnation,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  critic,  and  the  figure  of  the  wearer, 
it  is  but  paving  the  way  to  a  very  sensible 
reform.  The  dress  skirt  was,  until  lately, 
very  unnecessarily  wide,  and  this  made  for 
weight  as  well  as  superfluous  cumbrous- 
ness  about  the  feet.  When  the  exaggera- 
tion has  been  toned  down  a  little,  we  shall 
have  sufficient  width  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, and  a  very  graceful  line,  besides  the 
advantages  of  lightness,  coolness,  and  but 
little  impeding  drapery  about  the  feet  to 
lesson  their  freedom  and  possibilities  of 
activity. 


Quite  admirable  is  a  black  satin,  showing  a 
glimpse  of  orange  ribbon  on  either  hip  and  at  the 
edge  of  the  sleeves.  The  skirt  has  three  deep 
tucks,  each  headed  with  a  line  of  orange  silk. 
A  dinner  gown  in  shot  pale  blue  and  mauve 
velvet  is  a  dream,  so  artistically  is  it  carried  out. 
The  tunic  is  edged  with  skunk,  and  falls  over 
a  long  clinging  train,  in  soft  blue.  A  short 
dancing  frock  is  in  cherry-coloured  silk  ninon. 
The  folds  are  carried  up  over  the  shoulders, 
showing  a  vest  back  and  front  embroidered 
in  rich  tones  of  gold  and  scarlet,  most 
effective,  and  the  edges  of  the  ninon  are 
finished  with  a  narrow  trimming  of  jet  and 
pearls. 


THE  NEWEST  SCARVES. 

The  black  satin  scarf,  lined  with  white, 
grey,  purple,  green,   orange,  or  dull  blue 
satin,     is    now    rarely    seen    untrimmed. 
Sometimes  a  rosette  at  either  side  gives 
opportunity   to   fasten    it   down   upon    the 
gown,   and  keep   it  from   slipping  off  the 
shoulders.     How  many  scarves  have  been 
lost  in  this  way?   Who  can  guess?   Others 
have  the  ends  gathered  into  rich  passementerie  orna- 
ments,  and  are  furnished  with  long  silk  or  chenille 
tassels. 


Either  this  deliverance  will  be  the  out- 
come of  the  present  fashion,  or  else  it  will 
lead  to  the  divided  skirt.  Perhaps,  both 
may  result  from  the  actual  exaggeration, 
or,  rather,  minimization.  At  the  moment, 
it  is  well  enough  for  the  slim,  but  should 

be  taboo  by  the  stout.  Meantime,  the  newest  models  in  gowns 
and  tailor  mades  are  quite  attractive,  when  seen  on  those 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  good  figures  and  a  graceful  gait. 

SOME  NEW  COSTUMES  AND  GOWNS. 

A  cream-faced  cloth,  handsomely  braided,  has  a  fine  raccoon 


THE  EVENING  GOWN. 

We  are  going  to  see  some  lovely  things  this  season 
for  evening  wear.  The  softness  and  beauty  of  the 
materials  lend  themselves  to  good  effects,  and  never 
have  embroideries  been  more  lovely.  Apart  from  beads 
and  sequins,  of  which  one  grows  a  little  tired,  there 
are  floss  silks,  vegetable  silks,  ramie  silks,  and  many 
others,  dyed  to  delicate  tones  of  colour,  and  combined 
in  the  most  artistic  way  in  designs  which  seem  to 
grow  lovelier  with  every  season.  Everything  in  nature, 
in  tropical  as  in  temperate  zones,  seems  to  have  been 
studied  and  artistically  copied  for  these  wonderful  em- 
broideries. Some  of  the  most  chic  have  tiny  beads  and 
seed  pearls  introduced.  Others  flare  with  false  jewels. 
So  there  are  some  for  all  tastes.  Chiffon  is  still  the 
most  fashionable  material,  and  we  shall  have  it  in  veil 
upon  veil  of  different  shades  of  colour.  Grey  is  to  be 
very  much  worn,  and  it  is  the  best  background  possible 
for  the  exquisite  embroideries.  There  will  be  much 
silver  lace,  silver  tissue,  and  dull  silver  embroideries 
on  black  evening  gowns. 

SHOES  AND  STOCKINGS. 

Even  in  autumn  and  winter  the  vogue  of  coloured 
shoes  and  stockings  will  continue.  It  is  an  immutable 

law  that  the  hose 
should  match  the 
shoe — at  least  for  our 
sex.  One  sees,  some- 
times, excruciat- 
ingly violent  and 
crude  contrasts  be- 
tween men 's  socks 
and  the  accompany- 
ing shoes,  the  former 
scarlet,  the  latter 
very  bright  yellow, 
for  instance.  But 

No.  II.    Black  Velvet  Gown.  women  seldom  make 

these  mistakes.  With 

blue  serge  it  is  easy  enough  to  match  the  footwear,  and  for 
all  the  varying  tones  of  tweed  there  are  differing  shades 
of  brown  and  grey,  including  the  well-known  antelope,  which 
goes  with  almost  everything.  Dull  lizard-green  is  the  favourite 
shade  in  the  popular  colour,  and  can  be  worn  with  any  verdant 
tone,  whether  dark  or  pale.  The  shades  of  khaki,  tan,  and 
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cafe-au-lait  are  easily  matched  in  shoes,  especially  as  bronze 
boots  and  shoes  are  in  again  and  in  more  than  one  tone  of 
colour.  The  red  heel  made  fashionable  by  La  Polaire  will  not  be 
much  seen  out-of-doors  after  the  seaside  season,  but  it  will  reign 
in  the  evening,  particularly  in  conjunction  with  grey  and  bronze. 


No.  111. — Toilette  de  Ceremonie  in  crochet  lace  partly  covered 
with  black  satin  and  chiffon  and  edged  with  sable.     The  tunic 


No.  III.     Visiting  Costume. 

OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

No.  I. — The  Alaska  fur  coat  has  already  been  described.  The 
hat  is  in  black  velvet  edged  with  coarse  lace  and  trimmed  with 
a  white  feather. 

No.  II.  shows  a  black  velvet  evening  gown  swathed  closely 
round  the  figure  and  with  diamond  trellis  work  forming  part 
of  the  corsage  and  sleeves.  The  glittering  trellis  is  relieve'.! 
by  shaded  stones  in  white,  grey  and  black,  a  very  beautiful 
trimming.  The  folds  of  the  skirt  are  held  together  with  e-n- 
broidered  ornaments.  This  gown  fits  the  normal  waist,  and 
has  an  embroidered  belt,  slightly  pointed  in  front. 


No.  IV.     Wedding  Toilette. 

is  caught  up  in  a  curve  over  the  short  skirt.     The  large  black 
picture  hat  is  fully  plumed. 

No.  IV. — Toilette  de  Ceremonie  suitable  for  a  wedding,  a 
reception,  or  smart  bridge  party.  An  amethyst  satin  with 
white  chiffon  draped  in  diagonal  folds,  showing  the  yoke,  belt 
and  under  sleeves  of  the  satin.  The  white  satin  hat  is  faced 
with  black  velvet  and  trimmed  with  black  plumes.  The  ermine 
<tole  is  of  the  fashionable  width  and  the  muff  matches  it. 
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Notes  and  Impressions 


A 

"Follies" 
Number 


"  Bring  your  friends  to  see  the  Follies, 
wheel  'em  round  on  trucks  and  trolleys! 
Hear  !  Hear  !  We  think  the  advice  excel- 
lent !  And  when  you  are  wheeling  them 
back  again,  be  sure  you  stop  at  the  nearest  bookstall 
and  order  the  next  number  of  THE  PLAYCOKK  AND 
SOCIETY  !  For  our  December  issue  will  contain  the  most 
appropriate  souvenir  publishable  at  Christmastide — an 
illustrated  life-history  of  "The  Follies."  Yes,  at  a  time 
when  all  the  world  wants  a  hearty  laugh,  vve  shall  once 
again  become  public  benefactors  and  provide  all  the 
world  with  what  it  wants  !  In  the  meantime,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  repeat  the  recommendation  with  which  we 
started  this  paragraph.  There  never  was  a  safer  per- 
formance to  take  friends  to  than  "The  Follies,"  for 
whether  your  friends  be  dukes  or  dustmen,  nursemaids 
or  marchionesses,  Cabinet  Ministers  or  chimney  sweeps, 
they  are  sure  to  love  you  all  the  better  for  taking  them. 
If  the  impossible  happens,  and  neither  Mr.  Lewis 
Sydney's  story  about  the  plumber,  nor  Miss  Effic 
Cook's  twinkle-song  in  the  "  Voice  Trial,"  can  prevent 
them  from  turning  on  you  and  abusing  you  in  a  loud 
voice,  you  deserve  all  you  get — for  having  such  friends  ! 


,,i£-  It  is  one  of  the  features  of  THE  PI.AYGOEX 

TT  AND  SOCIETY  that  its  circulation,  like  a  kind 

VTTT  word,    never   dies.      A    general    monthly    is 

out-of-date  four  weeks  after  publication, 
but  one  of  our  issues  sells  steadily  for  "  many  moons." 
In  the  case  of  "  King  Henry  VIII."  our  experience  was 
unique.  Long  before  our  thirteenth  issue  was  on  the 
bookstalls  we  were  unable  to  execute  orders  received 
for  the  twelfth.  Of  course,  we  reprinted.  (A  reprint, 
by  the  way,  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  blessing  from  a 
publisher's  point  of  view;  but  we  had  no  alternative.) 
Now  we  should  like  to  say  that  if  you  have  not  yst 
secured  a  copy  of  either  our  first,  or  second  edition,  or 
if  you  hear  of  any  friend  abroad  who  hasn't,  you  should 
buy  one  at  once ;  otherwise  both  you  and  your  friend 
may  be  disappointed.  The  success  of  the  pageant  at 
His  Majesty's  has  been  more  than  remarkable.  "  King 
Henry  VIII."  seems  likely  to  last  for  ever;  our  reprint 
cannot. 


pree  In  view  of  the  many  applications  we  receive 

Theatre         foli  free  theatre  tickets  we  feel  compelled  to 
Tickets-         Pomt    out    that    when    Tin-:    PI.AYOOKR    AMI 
SOCIETY    was    started    we    made    it    a    strict 
rule  that  tickets  should  never  be  applied  for,   except  for 


professional  use  in  connection  with  the  magazine.  This 
rule  is  still  in  force  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  com- 
ply with  requests  of  this  nature.  We  enjoy  a  certain 
feeling  of  independence  in  not  placing  ourselves  under 
an  obligation  to  theatrical  managers — a  body  of  gentle- 
men to  whom  courtesy  is  as  natural  as  water  to  a  duck, 
but  on  whose  courtesy  we  decline  to  trespass.  Further, 
we  are  sticklers  for  the  non-abuse  of  privilege.  Tickets  arc 
given  us  when  requested  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  that 
purpose  does  not  include  promiscuous  distribution  among 
our  friends. 


Mr.  B.  A.  Meyer,  whose  portrait  appears 
Back  to  in  this  issue,  was  stage  manager  to  Mr. 

the  Land  Oscar  Asche  and  Miss  Lily  Brayton  during 

their  recent  Australian  tour.  Australia 
gave  Mr.  Asche  and  his  beautiful  wife  such  a  hearty 
welcome  that  it  is  surprising  they  should  want  to 
set  foot  in  this  dreary,  foggy  London  of  ours.  The 
attractions  of  the  country  proved  too  much  for  Mr. 
Meyer,  however,  for  he  has  acquired  an  agricultural 
estate  in  Victoria  and  intends  to  remain  there  for  some 
time. 


Miss 


Bv    the   sad   cbath   of    Miss    Maudi    Darrell, 


»»  musical      comedy      has      lost      one      of      its 

pj          .I  cleverest    and    daintiest    exponents.      Maudi 

Darrell  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Hugh  J. 
Didcott.  She  was  educated  at  a  Parisian  convent  and 
joined  the  stage  eleven  years  ago.  Playgoers  will 
r<  member  the  six  little  wives  in  "  San  Toy  "  and  what 
a  delightful  little  one  Maudi  Darrell  made.  Her  success 
carried  her  on  to  the  Gaiety  stage,  next  to  the  Apollo 
and  then  to  the  Savoy.  Later  she  joined  Mr.  Seymour 
Hicks.  Leaving  musical  comedy  for  some  short  while 
she  played  leading  part  in  "  Mrs.  Ponderbury's  Past," 
but  returned  to  her  old  love  again  to  make  her  last 
appearance  on  the  stage,  in  1908,  in  "  The  Belle  of 
Brittany. " 


o  One    never   knows    what   one    does    amiss 

aeymour  ...  .,  .  , 

TT-   r.  until  the   next  morning,   but  as   far  as  care 

1. 11  OK  S  ilS  i  i    •  i  • 

R'  h  rrl  TIT  a  exPert  advice  go  the  scenic  and  cos- 
tume effects  will  be  as  near  perfection  as 
possible.  As  for  the  acting — well,  we  will  know  all 
about  that  also  the  next  morning,"  said  Mr.  Hicks  at 
a  recent  interview.  He  now  knows  !  Prior  to  the  first 
performance,  during  one  of  the  few  moments  he  was 
not  rehearsing,  Mr.  Hicks  said  that  "  for  two  years 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about  my  playing 
Richard  III.  Not  having  a  theatre  at  the  moment,  at 
Mr.  Stoll's  request,  I  have  arranged  to  produce  a  por- 
tion of  the  tragedy  at  the  Coliseum.  The  portion  of  the 
play  which  I  shall  present  represents  the  period  after  the 
murder  of  the  Princes  in  the  Tower  and  the  invasion  of 
England  by  Richmond.  This  to  my  mind  makes  an 
ideal  sketch.  I  have  called  it  a  production,  and  it  is  a 
production  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  for  it  represents 
seven  historical  scenes,  even  though  it  has  to  be  done  in 
the  time  limit  prescribed. 


An 


"  Indeed,"  it    will    be    the    most    elaborate 


elaborate  production  ever  seen  as  a  music-hall 
production  skt-'tch-  There  are  five  full  sets  and  two 
tableaux,  which  the  Coliseum  stage  alone 
permits  us  to  handle  expeditiously.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  supernumeraries  used,  as  well  as 
the  leaders  of  the  various  portions  of  Richard  and  Rich- 
mond's armies.  The  entire  company  has  had  a  most 
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thorough  drilling  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  some- 
thing- worth  seeing  in  the  battle  scene  on  Bosworth 
Field.  Although  I  am  giving  but  a  part  of  Shake- 
speare's tragedy  as  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  be  cor- 
rect in  detail  as  though  I  were  doing  the  whole  piece.  For 
the  archaeological  correctness  of  the  armour,  military 
costumes  and  accessories  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Guy 
Laking,  the  King's  armourer,  who  has  given  this  im- 
portant part  his  personal  attention.  The  heraldic  designs 
and  costumes  are  all  by  Tom  Heslewood,  the  armour  is 
by  Felix  Joubert,  the  mention  of  whose  name  is  enough 
to  tell  what  the  armour  will  be,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  performance  will  be  Edward 
German's  music,  which  was  written  specially  for  the 
production." 


Society  ^r'  Thomas  Beecham  is  apparently  a  little 

at  the  annoyed    that    remarks    have    been    made 

Opera  regarding  the  at- 

tendances  at 
Covent  Garden  during  the  first 
fortnight  of  his  autumn  sea- 
son. He  assigns  the  reason 
for  the  non-attendance  of  men 
and  women  of  social  impor- 
tance to  the  fact  that  they  were 
out  of  town,  and  asserts  that 
now  almost  nightly,  in  both 
stalls  and  boxes,  are  to  be  seen 
a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons well  known  in  Society,  in 
politics,  in  literature,  in  art, 
and,  of  course,  in  musical 
circles.  Among  the  many  pro- 
minent men  and  women  who 
have  attended  performances 
recently  may  be  mentioned 
Lady  Cunard,  Lady  Herbert, 
Mr.  Mallock,  Lady  Horner, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Asquith, 
Mrs.  Walter  Rubens,  Lady 
Savile,  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough,  the  Dowager  Coun- 
tess of  Shrewsbury,  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  the  Countess  of 
Kimberley,  Lord  and  Lady 
Pirrie,  Lady  Meyer,  Dora 
Countess  of  Chesterfield,  Lady 
Sarah  Wilson,  Lord  and  Lady 
Listowel,  Sir  Ernest  Cassel, 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Denison,  Lord  Charles  Beresford  and  Lady  Beres- 
ford,  Duchess  of  Portland,  Lady  Victoria  Caven- 
dish-Bentinck,  Lady  Alastair  Innes-Ker,  Lady  New- 
borough,  Lady  Magdalen  Bulkeley,  Baron  and 
Baroness  de  Meyer,  the  Duchess  of  Rutland,  Lady 
Violet  and  Lady  Diana  Manners,  Lady  Wemyss,  the 
Countess  of  Lytton,  Mary  Lady  Gerrard,  and  Lord 
Westbury. 


'"Phe  There   are   few   words   in    the    English   lan- 

Pissin£  of  £u:'Se  that  sound  sweeter  or  mean  more 
the  Gentle-  than  "gentlewoman."  Every  ogling 
woman"  hoyden  is  a  "lady"  nowadays,  just  as 
every  leering  bounder  is  a  "gentleman''; 
but  "  gentlewoman  "  is  a  word  that  the  multitude  has  so 
far  left  unprofaned — perhaps  because  it  only  appeals  to 
the  class  it  describes.  What  a  calamity,  then,  if  such  a 
precious  expression  were  to  disappear  entirely  out  of  the 
language!  Yet  this  is  what  a  writer  in  The  Lady's 
Realm  is  prophesying  "  unless  the  course  of  progress  is 
materially  changed."  The  gentlewoman's  extinction  is 
not  absolutely  assured.  "There  is  hope  of  recalling  her 
to  her  rightful  sphere  in  Society."  But  she  must  be  re- 
called soon,  or  not  at  all.  Amidst  all  the  stress  and 
hustle,  the  flash  and  glitter,  the  risqueness  and  artificiality 
of  present  conditions,  she  is  being  crowded  out,  and  the 
angels  are  preparing  to  weep  !  Well  they  may !  It 

would  merit  angels'  tears  if  a 
day  should  ever  come  when  all 
women  would  be  New  Women 
— when  readers  of  Pendennis 
would  ask  themselves  what  on 
earth  Thackeray  was  driving  at 
when  he  said  that  of  all  God's 
creatures  the  high-bred  English 
lady  seemed  to  him  the  noblest, 
and  by  "  high-bred  "  he  did  not 
necessarily  mean  "high-born." 


Strolling 


Mr.    Joseph 


Mr.   B.    A.    Meyer 


upon  his  orches- 
tra's performance  at  Queen's 
Hall  on  the  3rd  instant.  The 
hall  was  fairly  well  filled  and 
the  audience  most  enthusiastic. 
An  item  of  the  programme 
deserving  special  mention  was 
Sullivan's  beautiful  overture, 
"  In  Memoriam,"  which  was 
rendered  with  true  artistic  feel- 
ing. Guilmant's  "  Concerto  in 
D  minor,"  for  organ  and 
orchestra,  also  received  good 
treatment,  as  did  Mozart's 
"Symphony  in  G  minor." 
Dr.  Walter  Alcock's  organ 
solo  was  greatly  appreciated. 
The  work  of  the  vocalists, 
Miss  Edith  Kirkwood  and  Mr.  Charles  Victor,  deserved 
the  recognition  given  them,  and  Mr.  Harold  Garstin 
made  an  admirable  accompanist. 


The 
Theatre 


One   of   the   most   difficult   questions   under 
discussion    at    the    moment    is    that    which 


Queue 


Mr.  Maskelyne,  being  anxious  to  prove 
Mr.  that  the  secret  of  his  famous  whist-playing 

Maskelyne  automaton,  Psycho,  has  never  been  dis- 
and  Psycho  covered  and  that  the  trick  imitations  are 

spurious,  is  offering  ^,'2,000  for  a  genuine 
automaton  capable  of  producing  Psycho's  movements 
under  the  same  conditions.  Psycho  is  attracting  many 
interested  spectators  to  St.  George's  Hall,  where  he  plays 
whist  twice  daily  with  any  three  members  of  the  audi- 
ence. St.  George's  Hall  is,  indeed,  a  hall  of  mystery, 
and  Psycho  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  automatons 
ever  seen  there. 


refers  to  the  rights  of  pittites  and  gal- 
leryites  to  hire  place-holders  in  the  theatre 
queues.  While  those  who  patiently  wait  for  the  opening 
of  the  doors  think  it  very  unfair  that  others  should  be 
allowed  to  pay  messenger  boys  to  wait  for  them,  there 
are  many  enthusiastic  playgoers  who  are  physically 
unable  to  stand  the  strain  of  a  long  wait  in  a  theatre 
queue.  If  these  people  are  unable  to  afford  the  price 
of  circle  or  stall  tickets  they  would  be  precluded  from 
going  at  all  unless  they  could  pay  others  a  small  sum 
to  wait  for  ihem.  We  do  not  think  the  real  objection 
lies  so  much  in  the  principle  of  "  place-holding  "  as  in 
the  thoughtlessness  of  some  people  who  hire  objection- 
able men  for  that  purpose. 
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"Inconstant  George."      By    Robert  de  Flers  and 
Armand  Gaillavet.     Adapted  by  Gladys  Unger 
Produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wa'es'  Theatre  on  1st  October,  1910 

Messrs.  Charles  Hawtrey,  C.  Aubrey  Smith,  Ernest 
T/tetiger,  Hubert  Druce,  Misses  Lydia  Bilbrooke,  Vera 
Mail/and,  Hilda  Moore,  Geraldine  Baillie,  Joan  Langdale, 
and  Doris  Lytton. 

I    REMEMBER  writing  out  two  proverbs  in  my  copy- 
books at  school:    "One  thing  at  a  time,"   and   "  If 

a  thing  is  worth  doing,   do  it  well."        Georges   Bullin 

didn't  go  to  my  school,  but  he  carries  out  those  proverbs 

to  the  letter.     He  makes  love  to  one  woman  at  a  time, 

but   there   are   three   women — one 

after  the  other.     And  when  he  is 

making    love    he     does     it    well, 

thoroughly.       That's   why    he    has 

got   himself   into   such   a   horrible 

mess.     He   has   flown   from   Paris 

to   rid    himself   of-  numerous   love 

affairs ;  he  arrives  at  a  fashionable 

watering-place     in 

Brittany.        Here      he 

makes    love    to    three 

charming  ladies  :    one 

the    wife    of    Lucien, 

another    a    music-hall 

singer,   and   the   third 

a      young,       innocent 

girl,    who   loves   him. 

Georges    retires,    but 

he  gets  no  sleep.    The 

music-hall    singer    ar- 
rives, eats  his  supper, 

and     breaks     a     vase 

when   he   tells   her  he 

loves     two     other 

women.       Lucien     de 

Versanne,     who     has 

found  a  love-letter  to 
his    wife,     next    calls 

and  asks  him  to  make 

up    his    mind.       Who 

will      he      marry—       photo] 

Lucien  s  wife  or  Fer- 

mande  Chantal?  He 
cannot  say.  Finally,  Micheline  comes  in  through  the 
window  to  take  him  shrimping.  After  a  good  deal  of 
talk  she  falls  asleep,  and  he  writes  to  her  guardian  to 
say  that  he  wants  to  marry  her. 

The  whole  play  seems  to  have  been  written  for  Mr. 
Hawtrey.  The  second  act  alone  was  sufficient  to  stamp 
the  word  "  Success  "  all  over  the  play  in  big  capital 
letters.  We  laughed  and  laughed  again  as  this  inimit- 
able actor  got  in  and  out  of  bed  in  his  pyjamas.  The 
farce — they  call  it  a  comedy,  but  it  isn't  one — is  full  of 
telling  little  quips  and  gibes.  The  structure  is  built  upon 


Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey 


such  stuff  as  this  :  Micheline  tells  Georges  she  loves  him. 
She  doesn't  know  why  it  happens.  She  fell  in  love  with 
him  "  like  a  cab  accident."  He  will  not  marry  an  inex- 
perienced woman,  so  she  concocts  an  imaginary  love 
affair,  and  mysteriously  shows  him  the  portrait  of  her 
.lover.  Asked  who  it  is,  she  tells  him  it  is  Bernard  Shaw. 
The  house  roared. 

Miss  Doris  Lytton  gave  a  fine  rendering  of  the  part  of 
Micheline,  and  the  other  characters  were  well  played. 
The  piece  is  beautifully  mounted,  the  costumes  of  the 
ladies  being,  indeed,  what  the  lady  behind  me  called 
"  perfect  dreams." 


'The  Liars."    By  Henry  Arthur  Jones 

Revived  at  the  Criterion  Theatre  on  27th  October,  1910 

Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  Miss  Mary  Moore,  Messrs. 
Norman  Trevor,  Thalberg  Corbett,  Bertram  Steer,  Sam 
Sothern,  Alfred  Bisho-p,  Herbert  Dansey,  Misses  Norma 
Whalley,  Dorothy  Thomas,  Lettice  Fairfax,  and  Ellis 
Jeffreys. 

<;npHE    LIARS"   was   produced   at   the 
I     Criterion    in   October,    1897,    revived 
at  the  New  in  June,  1904,  and  again  at  the 
Criterion  in  April,    1907.        In  the  present 
revival  it  is  running  along  gaily,  as  though 
it  had   just  been  born.        A   fourteen-year- 
old    comedy    and    as 
good    as   new  !         To 
every      playgoer      the 
plot  must  be  familiar. 
It    remains    only    for 
me  to   add   my   voice 
to   the   shouts   of   ap- 
proval.        Sir    Chris- 
topher      Deering      is 
the      same      philo- 
sophical      friend       to 
Lady   Jessica   Nepean 
as      ever,      and      Sir 
Charles  Wyndham   is 
the    same    Sir    Chris- 
topher,   just   as    Miss 
Mary    Moore    is    the 
same      Lady      Jessica 
Nepean.        Neither 
curtain     rang'     up     on 


\, 


\Foulsham  &*  Banfield 


has    aged     a    bit.        When    the 

the  first  night  of  the  revival  the  crowded  house  gave  them 

both  a  welcome  such  as  has  seldom  been  given  before. 

They  were  not  only  pleased,  but  obviously  touched  at  the 

reception. 

Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  was  undoubtedly  at  his  best 
when  his  clever  pen  wrote  the  now  historic  lines  of  "  The 
Liars."  The  years  have  not  dulled  its  brilliancy;  time 
has  not  softened  its  humour.  Built  upon  a  fabric  of 
lies,  the  story  is  weaved  by  a  master  hand  until  out  of 
all  the  evil  cometh  good. 
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In  one  way  a  remarkable  change  was  noticeable.  The 
play  has  been  mounted  with  the  sumptuousness  it  richly 
deserves.  The  costumes  of  Miss  Mary  Moore,  Miss 
Lettice  Fairfax,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Thomas  are  enough  to 
draw  the  world  of  fashion  to  the  Criterion.  They  are 
beautiful.  The  mounting  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
and  I  offer  Sir  Charles  my  heartiest  congratulations  upon 
an  interesting  and,  I  hope,  successful  production. 


"Nobody's  Daughter."     By  George  Paston 

Produced  at  Wyndham's  Theatre,  on  3rd  September,  1910 

Messrs.  Gerald  du  Maurier,  Sydney  Valentine,  Ronald 
Squire,  Leon  Quartermaine,  H.  Marsh  Allen,  Misses  Lilian 
Braitfrwaite,  Henrietta  Watson,  Rosalie  Toller,  Mary  Korke, 
and  Dorothy  Bell. 

OBODY'S  DAUGHTER  "  first  attracted  play- 
goers  out  of  sheer  curiosity.  They  wanted  to  see 
Mr.  Gerald  du  Maurier  in  a  part  where  theft  was  not  the 
principal  motive.  Later  they  went  to  see  it  because  it 
was  a  good  play,  and  they  are  still  going  to  see  it.  Yes, 


enough  space  for  the  language  she  uses.)  Poor  Framp- 
ton  gives  way.  In  fact,  he  is  in  a  state  of  collapse. 
When  his  health  is  restored  he  resolves  to  forgive  and 
forget,  adopting  his  wife's  child  as  his  own  and  helping 
her  in  her  love  affair  with  her  mechanic. 

Mr.  du  Maurier  was,  of  course,  excellent  as  Mr. 
Frampton.  He  is  one  of  the  few  actors  who  are  capable 
of  carrying  a  play  on  his  own  shoulders.  In  "  Nobody's 
Daughter  "  he  had  healthy  assistance  from  Miss  Lilian 
Brnithwaite  as  Mrs.  Frampton,  Miss  Rosalie  Toller  as 
Honora  May,  Mr.  Sydney  Valentine  as  Colonel  Torrens, 
and  Miss  Henrietta  Watson  as  Mrs.  Torrens. 

The  play  was  tastefully  mounted  and  dressed.  Miss 
Rraithwaite's  costumes  were  particularly  charming.  Miss 
Watson's  simple,  yet  perfectly-made,  dresses  were  as 
noticeable  as  the  wonderful  creations  and  hats  worn  by 
Miss  Dorothy  Bell  and  Miss  Rosalie  Toller.  So  many 
plays  are  over-dressed  nowadays  that  it  is  quite  a 
pleasure  to  see  our  stage  favourites  robed  and  hatted 
without  extravagance  in  design. 


Photo} 


Banfitld 


A  Scene  from   "  Nobody's  Daughter" 


it  is  a  good  play,  but  there  are  thousands  better.  Coin- 
cidence and  improbability  out  of  the  way,  it  would  be 
excellent,  but  these  features  are  in  the  way — very  much. 
Again,  there  was  a  striving  after  unconventionality  that 
was  very  conventional,  and  which  displeased  me  much. 
Here  is  the  story,  however.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frampton 
and  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Torrens  are  fast  friends.  But 
before  either  couple  married,  Mrs.  Frampton  and  Colonel 
Torrens  were  still  faster  friends,  so  "  fast,"  indeed,  that 
Honora  May  was  born.  As  luck  would  have  it,  Honora, 
who  was  being  bred  up  in  a  country  cottage  by  an  old 
nurse,  fell  in  love  with  a  mechanic,  and  Mrs.  Frampton, 
in  an  endeavour  to  stop  the  affair,  took  the  girl  into  her 
own  house.  Why  she  did  such  a  thing  I  cannot  say,  but 
she  did.  So  here  we  have  Honora  living  as  the  ward 
•of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frampton.  The  Torrenses  come  along  ; 
Frampton  discovers,  by  inquiries,  the  truth  of  the  child's 
origin,  and  then  fireworks  begin  to  go  off.  It's  a  bit  of 
a  let-down  for  a  man  to  learn  that  his  wife  had  an  illegiti- 
mate child,  even  if  it  did  happen  nineteen  years  ago  ! 
Mrs.  Torrens  looks  at  the  matter  from  a  different  stand- 
point. The  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Frampton  have  ceased  to 
love  each  other  long  ago,  and,  after  all,  it's  human 
•nature.  (I'm  putting  things  bluntly,  because  I  haven't 


"Grace."    By  W.  Somerset  Maugham. 

Produced  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre  on  15th  October,   1910. 

Misses  Irene  Vanbrugh,  Lilian  McCarthy,  Mary  Barton, 
Nina  Sevening,  Gertrude  Lang,  Lady  Tree,  Messrs.  Dennis 
Eadie,  Leslie  Faber,  Arthur  Wontner,  Edmund  Givenn,  and 
Horton  Cooper. 

IF  we  are  to  take  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham  seriously, 
they  must  be  a  very  peculiar  lot  of  people  down  in 
Somerset.  But  don't  believe  him,  gentle  reader;  he's 
only  pulling  your  leg.  There  are  not  more  snobs  in 
Somerset  than  in  any  other  county.  Some  of  the  charac- 
ters in  "  Grace  "  may  be  exceptions.  Let's  hope  they 
are.  Grace  is  the  young  wife  of  a  Somerset  squire, 
Claude  Insole.  She's  a  charming  girl,  but  not 
"county."  So  she  finds  herself  snubbed  by  her  hus- 
band's county  friends.  In  a  spirit  of  revolt  she  carries 
on  an  "  affair  "  with  a  lover,  Henry  Cobbet,  in  her 
husband's  house.  Why,  I  don't  know,  but  she  does  ! 
Her  conscience  is  quiet  until  she  hears  her  husband  dis- 
missing his  grmekeeper  unless  he  sends  his  daughter, 
Peggy,  from  the  village.  The  daughter  has  "  disgraced 
herself,"  and  the  rules  of  the  estate  demand  her  expul- 
sion. Grace's  sin  confronts  her  when  she  hears  this,  and 
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she  pleads  for  Peggy,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole 
family.  To  save  further  trouble,  I  suppose,  Peggy  puts 
the  lid  on  the  matter  by  committing  suicide.  Poor  Grace 
is  terribly  upset.  Her  lover,  finding  that  she  loves  him 
not,  has  departed,  and  Grace  discovers  that  Peggy's 
death  has  taught  her  to  love  her  husband.  A  friend  of 
the  family  probes  her  heart  and  finds  out  her  secret. 
What  is  she  to  do?  That  is  the  problem  for  Grace.  To 
confess  to  Claude,  whose  reason  for  dismissing  Peggy 
was  to  avoid  contamination  with  his  own  wife,  would  be 
to  kill  him  with  grief,  and  his  wife  loves  him  now  !  The 
friend's  advice  is  to  let  ignorance  still  be  bliss;  to  keep 
her  secret  and  suffer  punishment  in  knowing  that  she  is 
keeping  an  awful  truth  from  him.  Grace  looks  at  the 
matter  in  this  light,  too,  and  resolves  to  make  amends 
for  past  misdeeds  by  future  devotion. 

We  all  come  out  of  the  theatre"  wondering  what  sort 
of  a  life  Grace  would  have  in  the  future.  It  looked  pretty 
bad  for  her  before  she  loved  her  husband,  and  what  she 
must  be  going  through  now,  heaven  only  knows  !  Poor 
Grace  ! 

If  it  were  not  for  the  charming  personality  of  Miss 
Irene  Vanbrugh  in  the  name-part,  and  the  excellent  act- 
ing of  a  very  strong  company,  "  Grace  "  would  be  too 
chilly  for  this  weather. 


"The  Convict  on  the  Hearth."    By  Frederick  Fenn 

Preceding  "  Mrs.  Skeffington,"  at  the  Queen's  Theatre. 

Messrs.  Arthur  Chesney,  Richard  Haigh,  Robert  Lawlor, 
Gerald  Merrielees,  Walter  Kingsford,  Hubert  Harben, 
Misses  Frances  Wetherall,  Estelle  Winwood ,  Molly  Preston, 
and  Evelyn  Weeden. 

AFTER  many  revivals,  "  The  Convict  on  the  Hearth  " 
was  put  on   by    Mr.    Vedrenne   in   front   of   "  Mrs. 
Skeffington."     This  little  one-act  play  will  never  fail  to 


,EUis  6-  Walety 
Miss  Frances  Wetherall  and  Mr.  Arthur  Chesney 

arouse  enthusiasm.  Played  by  a  new  company,  the 
piece  lost  none  of  its  interest,  the  convict  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Chesney,  the  Mrs.  Midden  of  Miss  Frances  Wetherall, 
and  the  Mr.  Midden  of  Mr.  Richard  Haigh  being  really 
clever  impersonations. 


"  The  Convict,"  as  it  is  familiarly  known,  formed  an 
excellent  contrast  to  "Mrs.  Skeffington." 

The  story  of  Mr.  Cosmo  Hamilton's  bright  little 
comedy,  "  Mrs.  Skeffington,"  is  told  by  the  author  in 
the  section  of  THE  PLAYGOER  AND  SOCIETY  ILLUSTRATED 
devoted  to  the  play  of  the  month  in  this  issue.  It  will 
be  found  interesting  reading.  The  play  is  well-acted 
throughout  and  mounted  with  taste. 


"  The  Man  from  the  Sea."     By  William  J.  Locke 

Produced  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  on  20th  September,  1910 

Miss  Nina  Boucicault,  Messrs.  Robert  Loraine,  Arthur 
Lewis,  Dawson  Milward,  A.  Vane-T  em-pest,  Gerald 
Merrielees,  Jules  Shaw,  E.  Y.  Kae,  F.  Warlock,  Misses 
Beryl  Faber,  Gwladys  Gaynor,  Molly  Preston,  and  Olivia 
Eltone. 

AS  our  readers  have  come  to  look  upon  THE  PLAY- 
GOER AND  SOCIETY  ILLUSTRATED  as  a  record  of  the 
London  stage,  "  The  Man  from  the  Sea  "  must  be 
found  a  place.  The  play  did  not  meet  with  the  success 
it  deserved.  It  was  a  bright  and  breezy  little  piece,  and 
I  think  that  if  Mr.  Robert  Loraine  had  done  justice  to 
himself  it  might  have  turned  the  corner.  I've  seen  Mr. 
Loraine  in  worse  parts  to  more  advantage.  He's  a  fine 
actor — when  he  likes. 

The  author  told  his  story  in  human  language,  where 
a  lesser  writer  would  have  preached  a  sermon.  The 
struggle  of  the  upper-class  woman  of  the  world  between 
her  inclinations  and  her  conscience  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  set  before  a  London  audience.  Here  is  a  Christian 
woman,  Marion  Lee,  who  discovers  that  her  friend 
and  fellow-worker  in  the  Cathedral  town,  Daphne 
Averill,  is  not  actually  married  to  a  rising 
young  doctor.  The  "  man  from  the  sea  "  arrives, 
but  his  attempt  to  smooth  things  over  fails. 
She  must  acquaint  the  Dean !  But  she  loves  the 
man  from  the  sea  and  on  his  threatening  to  leave  her 
unless  she  keeps  silence  she  feels  as  her  friend  would 
feel  and  relents.  The  story  comes  out,  however,  but  a 
convenient  wire  announcing  Daphne's  real  husband's 
death  clears  the  air  for  a  happy  ending.  The  work  of 
Miss  Nina  Boucicault,  Mr.  A.  Vane-Tempest  and  Miss 
Beryl  Faber  was  particularly  good. 


"  Young  Fernald."    By  E.  G.  Sutherland  and  B.  M. 
Dix. 

Produced  at  the  New  Theatre  on  28th  September,  1910. 

Miss  Evelyn  Millard,  Messrs.  Norman  McKinnel,  Robert 
Morton,  Douglas  Imbert,  Nigel  Play/air,  Leveson  Lane, 
Misses  Frances  Wetherall,  Mary  Jerrold,  and  Blanche 
Stanley. 

THE  authors  gave  us  a  dish  of  domestic  trouble. 
Derrick  Lowne  is  a  woman  hater,  his  knowledge 
of  women  being  gleaned  from  those  of  his  own  family — 
which  isn't  cricket  !  After  many  household  and  family 
quarrels  Derrick  finds  himself  alone  in  his  house,  expect- 
ing a  secretary,  Carey  Fernald.  The  secretary  arrives 
and  turns  out  to  be  a  woman.  The  family  come  back  to 
the  house  and  on  learning  the  position  of  affairs  insult 
"young  Fernald."  She  leaves  the  house  never  to 
return,  but  Derrick  has  discovered  that  she  is  not  like 
other  women  he  has  met.  She  is  a  brick,  a  good  sort, 
a  plucky  little  girl,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  The 
women  of  Derrick's  family  happen  to  learn  that  she  is 
niece  of  "  Lady  Someone-or-other,"  and  immediately 
forgive  and  forget.  But  young  Fernald  has  had  enough 
and  starts  for  the  station,  only  to  be  overtaken  by  Der- 
rick, who  characteristically  declares  his  love. 

I  am  glad  to  have  seen  Miss  Evelyn  Millard  as 
:' Young  Fernald."  It  drives  away  all  the  unpleasant 
memories  of  "The  Crisis."  Mr.  Norman  McKinnel, 
too,  reinstated  himself,  as  it  were,  and  I'm  only  sorry 
the  play  did  not  run  longer. 
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WE  have  been  informed  that  a  new  company  called  "  The 
Debonairs  "  has  been  started,  under  the  general  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  J.  de  la  Mare  Rowley,  "  for  the  production  of 
original  work  of  artistic  and  literary  merit,  such  as  one-act 
Plays,  Operettas,  Songs,  Dances,  Dramatic  and  Musical  Recita- 
tions, Ballets,  Scenic  Tableaux,  and  Miscellaneous  Variety 
Items.  Any  work  of  a  novel  character  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  if  it  meets  with  approval,  will  be  afforded  a  free 
production  at  one  of  the  Company's  performances."  The  idea 
has  met  with  the  approval  and  support  of  many  distinguished 
members  of  the  dramatic  and  musical  professions.  There  is 
certainly  room  for  such  a  company  and  we  wish  it  the  best  of 
luck.  Communications  and  MSS.  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  9  Versailles  Road,  Anerley,  S.E. 

The  outstanding  event  in  the  amateur  world  during  October 
was  undoubtedly  the  British  Empire's  Shakespeare  Society's 
eight  performances  of 
"As  You  Like  It." 
The  work  of  this 
Society  is  always  in- 
teresting, but  the  intro- 
duction of  four  Rosa- 
linds, four  Celias,  and 
two  impersonations  of 
nearly  every  other  part 
in  the  play  caused  this 
week  of  Shakespeare 
to  be  valuable  to  both 
players  and  audience. 
Each  production  went 
with  commendable 
smoothness,  and  we 
can  but  hope  that  this 
ambitious  effort  will 
become  a  permanent 


feature  of  the  work 
this  Society. 


>f 


PflO/OJ 


The   Streatham    Hill 
A.D.C.,     assisted     bv 


Mary  and  Kathleen  Olivieri  at  the  Elysee   Galleries 


Miss  Maude  Evelyn,  gave  a  very  promising  performance  of  piece 
"  The  Liars  "  at  the  Public  Hall,  West  Norwood.  We  say  Clarl 
promising  because  we  understand  that  this  club  has  been 
recently  formed,  and  in  any  case  the  names  in  the  cast  are  fresh 
to  us.  Mr.  Bernard  W.  Seigle  was  particularly  well  cast  as 
Sjr  Christopher  Deering,  as  also  was  Mr.  Gwilym  Edwarde  as 
Edward  Faulkner,  but  on  the  whole  the  work  of  the  ladies  was 
more  studied  and  artistic  than  that  of  the  men.  Miss  Maude 
Evelyn,  who  also  produced  the  play,  was  a  finished  Lady 
Jessica;  Misses  Molly  Butt,  Gwendoline  Leeds,  Jennie  Schuler, 
and  Bessie  Noble  each  played  well  in  their  respective  parts. 

The  Cripplegate  Cluh  gave  a  good  all-round  performance  of 
;l  You  Never  Can  Tell  "  at  the  Institute  from  which  this  Club 
takes  its  name,  in  which  no  particular  member  shone  with 
particular  brilliancy.  Mr.  Emil  Hardy  was  first  in  the  cast  as 
Fergus  Crampton,  and  gave  the  best  reading  in  the  piece.  Mr. 
T.  Milford  Cottam  made  a  terrifying  K.C.,  a  vigorous  perform- 
ance, but  almost  too  boisterous."  Mr.  James  McGowan  played 
well  as  the  much-tried  Finch.  Mr.  F.  Revelle  Potts  was  more 


elaborate  the  characters  in  Shaw's  plays,  but  play  them  as  they 
are.  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Chapman  gave  a  well-sustained,  if  some- 
what elderly,  reading  of  the  Waiter,  delivering  his  lines  with 
his  accustomed  clearness  and  point.  Miss  Ellie  Chester  was  not 
word  perfect  as  Mrs.  Clandon,  a  fault  which  has  appeared  rather 
frequently  in  this  lady's  work  of  late.  Her  impersonation,  how- 
ever, was  extremely  good.  Miss  Nellie  Innes  was  charming  as 
Dolly  Clandon,  as  also  was  Miss  Lilian  Cooper  as  Gloria,  but 
one  needs  a  good  deal  more  than  charm  in  the  latter  part.  The 
play  was  produced  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Chapman. 

The  Ilford  Social  Club  scored  a  big  success  with  their  produc- 
tion of  "  Beauty  and  the  Barge  "  at  the  Ilford  Town  Hall.  The 
cast  on  the  whole  was  extremely  good ;  it  is  when  we  get  a  little 
below  the  surface — and  that  is  the  business  of  the  critic,  is  it 
not? — that  we  find  evidence  of  weakness.  We  find  over 
emphasis  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Albert  C.  Farrant  as  James  Barley, 

and  the  same  with  the 
Major  Smedley  of  Mr. 
John  Stacker,  although 
this  gentleman  gave  a 
well-sustained  p  e  r- 
formance.  Miss  Dora 
Ray  was  not  too  suc- 
cessful as  Ethel  Smed- 
ley, although  she 
looked  charming. 
Both  she  and  Mr. 
Frederick  (i.  Lloyd,  as 
Lieutenant  S  e  t  o  n 
Boyne,  were  at  their 
best  in  the  last  act. 
In  the  lesser  parts  we 
found  the  greater  dis- 
tinction. Notably  was 
this  the  case  in  the 
Lucy  Dallas  of  Miss 
Elsie  Savage ;  the 
Herbert  Manners  of 
Mr.  Walter  Duncan, 
who  did  the  finest 

of  work  in  the  piece;  the  Tom  Codd  of  Mr.  H.  Stanley 
Clarke;  the  Augustus  of  Mr.  Maitland  Stapley;  the  John  Dibbs 
of  Mr.  F.  J.  Slater,  and  the  George  Porter  of  Mr.  F.  Moore. 
Mrs.  Lily  Davies  and  Miss  Frances  Jolly  were  excellent  as 
Mrs.  Porter  and  Mrs.  Baldwin. 


Westooitrne  Grave 


The  St.  German  D.C.  were  wise  in  choosing  such  a  good  old 
evergreen  as  "  A  Pair  of  Spectacles  "  for  their  performance  at 
St.  Andrew's  Hall.  Although  we  suspect  that  the  members  of 
the  cast  were  not  very  experienced,  the  performance  was  highly 
commendable.  The  gentlemen  were  better  than  the  ladies  in 
this  case.  Mr.  A.  Dixon  Taylor  in  Sir  John  Hare's  old  part, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Goldfinch,  played  with  confident  tenderness.  Mr. 
Sidney  Chidley  was  excellent  as  the  Uncle  "  fra'  Sheffield,"  his 
son,  Dick,  being  played  in  fine  style  by  Mr.  Walter  Leeming,  a 
recruit  from  the  L.C.C.  Club,  we  think.  The  two  shoemakers, 
played  by  Messi  •>.  \\ .  E.  Royle  and  Fred  Jacobs,  bore  record  of 
the  fact  that  good  work  will  make  small  parts  important  and 
effective.  Miss  Maud  Taylor  was  good  as  Lucy  Lorimer. 


insolent  than   precocious  as   Philip  Clandon.       One  must  not          The  Comedy  Cluh's  performance  of  "  A  Woman  of  no  Itn- 
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portance  "  was  well  up  to  the  record  for  good  work  enjoyed  by 
this  Club.  Mr.  David  Davies  made  a  capital  Lord  Illingworth, 
cold,  remorseless,  and  polished.  Mr.  Ernest  \V.  Peall,  who  also 
acted  as  producer,  made  a  good  Sir  John  Pontefract.  Mr.  A.  E. 
\Yass  gave  one  of  the  best  readings  of  the  piece  as  Doctor 
Daubeny,  D.D.  Mr.  Kingsley  Jones  proved  a  better  elocutionist 
than  actor  as  Gerald  Arbuthnot.  Miss  Florence  E.  Liddle  was 
charming  as  Hester  Worsley.  Mrs.  Ernest  Renton  played  Mrs. 
Arbuthnot  with  her  usual  sympathy  and  keen  sense  of  character. 
Mr.  \Y.  T.  Reed  acted  as  stage  manager. 

The  Martin  Harvey  D.C.  gave  a  successful  performance  of 
"  The  New  Clown  "  at  the  Cripplegate,  but  we  have  seen  this 
Club  to  better  advantage  in  a  better  play.  The  character  studies 
were  extremely  good,  the  Mr.  Dixon  of  Avon  Gelder  being 
specially  so.  Miss  Winifred  Kemp  and  Mr.  Crawford  Balcarres 
scored  as  Rosie  Platt  and  Lord  Cyril  Garston. 

We  have  seldom  enjoyed  an  amateur  performance  of  "  Sun- 
day "  more  than  that  given  at  the  Court  Theatre  in  aid  of  the 
Insurance  Clerks'  Orphanage.  The  cast  was  well  chosen  and 
the  play  went  with  plenty  of  swing.  Miss  Brineta  Brown  was 
charming  in  the  name  part,  both  in  the  English  home  of  Colonel 
Brinthorpe,  capitally 
played  by  Mr.  Frederick 
James,  and  the  well- 
arranged  scenes  in  Silver 
Creek.  Mr.  George 
Groves  was  an  excellent 
Tom  Oxley.  The  "  boys  " 
were  played  by  Messrs. 
Julian  Wylie,  Eric  R. 
Nathan,  Archie  Bradshaw, 
and,  to  quote  Byron, 
"  each  did  well  in  his 
degree.  "  Mr.  Adrian 
Sydney  played  with  pleas- 
ing restraint  in  the  melo- 
dramatic part  of  Arthur 
Brinthorpe. 

Stedman's  Stage  Society 

made  rather  an  ambitious 

attempt    when    they    pro- 

duced       "Adrienne 

Lecouvreur  "  at  the  Court 

Theatre.       The     play     in 

scheme    and   construction 

has   little    to   awaken    in- 

terest in  a  twentieth  cen- 

tury   audience,    and    this 

being  so   it   is   surprising 

that   the  cast,    who   were 

presumably    still    in    the 

"  student  "  stage,  should  have  made  such  a  good  impression; 

but  we  venture  to  think  that  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 

experienced  coaching  of  Mr.  Marshall  Moore.     These  perform- 

ances are  of  the  highest  value  to  the  student  of  dramatic  art,  and 

we  congratulate  Stedman's  Stage  Society  on  being  in  a  position 

to  give  a  two-night  run  at  the  Court  Theatre.     The  honours  of 

the  evening  were  undoubtedly  won  by  Miss  Iris  Damon  in  the 

name  part,  a  difficult  rdle  well  sustained  ;  Mr.  Charles  Koop  as 

Michonet,  a  really  good  piece  of  work,  and  Miss  Elsa  Hall  as  the 

Duchess.     The  play  was  attacked  in  a  business-like,   capable 

fashion. 

"  The  Lyons  Mail  "  is  no  easy  play  for  amateurs,  and  the  com- 
pany organised  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Morley  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  its  success  at  Balham.  The  most  notable  performance 
was  that  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Morley,  who,  in  the  dual  role  of 
Lesurques  and  Dubosc,  did  not,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
give  a  slavish  imitation  of  the  distinguished  actor  who  created 
the  part.  The  father,  Jerome  Lesurques,  was  strongly  played 
by  Mr.  F.  T.  Douglas.  Among  the  lesser  parts—  and  the  cast  is 
long—  we  select  the  names  of  Messrs.  Herbert  Mason,  G.  T. 
Abbott,  and  C.  Percy  Friend,  who  played  the  companions  in 
crime  of  Dubosc,  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  who  played  Didier,  and 
Mr.  F.  W.  Lambe,  who  played  Joliquet.  Miss  Kathleen  M. 
Marriott  played  Janette  extremely  well. 

The  London  O.  and  D.S.  in  the  "  Superior  Sex,"  by  II.  D. 
Banning  and  J.  H.  Maunder.  \Ve  gave  a  detailed  criticism  of 
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the  work  of  this  Club  in  this  opera  when  they  produced  it  last 
season,  so  will  content  ourselves  by  saying  that  this  second 
performance  of  this  opera  but  whets  our  appetite  for  more.  We 
should  like  to  see  other  operatic  clubs  tackle  this  work,  for  the 
book  and  lyrics  are  quaintly  humorous  and  the  music  of  a  very 
high  order.  All  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  J.  Stanley 
Verde,  94  Abbey  Road,  N.W. 

The  Muswell  Hill  D.S.  made  a  popular  choice  in  "  The  Duke 
of  Killiecrankie,"  if  one  may  judge  by  the  applause  from  a  large 
audience  which  rewarded  their  efforts  at  the  second  of  their  three 
performances.  The  cast  was  good  all  through,  but  the  chief 
work  falls  upon  the  Duke,  admirably  played  by  Mr.  W.  Sewell 
Singer;  Henry  Pitt  Welby,  M.P.,  presented  in  fine  style  by  Mr. 
Frank  Runchman  ;  Lady  Henrietta,  who  found  capable  inter- 
pretation in  the  hands  of  Miss  Violet  Schultz;  and  Mrs.  Mul- 
holland,  played  with  brisk  intelligence  by  Mrs.  Arthur  E. 
Salmon.  The  success  of  the  play  was  undoubtedly  due  to  this 
clever  quartette. 

The  Players'  S.C.  achieved  a  distinct  success  with  their 
performance  of  "  The  Undercurrent,"  for  every  character  was 
suitably  cast  and  the  work  \\as,  on  the  whole,  extremely  good. 

Mr.  Yund  King  has  been 
better  suited  than  he  was 
as  Sir  Frank  Keniston. 
Lord  Shelmerdine  was 
made  a  very  decrepit,  tot- 
tering old  man  by  Mr.  E. 
Hunt.  Mr.  H.  W.  Han- 
bury  was  an  excellent 
Joshua  Sapcott.  He 
seemed  to  revel  in  the 
part  in  a  manner  that 
was  most  engaging.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Middlemas  was 
good  as  Colonel  Wragby, 
as  also  was  Mr.  W.  H. 
Parry  as  Cresham  Ban- 
thorpe.  Mr.  Leonard  D. 
Garrard  was  weak  as 
Lord  Dulverton,  the  best 
juvenile  in  the  piece  being 
undoubtedly  Mr.  Norman 
Blyth  as  young  Lawrence 
Keniston.  Miss  Gold- 
smith was  a  capable  and 
strong  Countess 
Zechyadi.  Her  foreign 
accent  was  evident  with- 
out being  tiresome.  Miss 
Dorothy  Sturgess  was  de- 
"  Beauty  and  the:  Barge"  lightful'  as  Lady  Imogen 

Vane,    pretty,     vivacious, 

and  clever.  Miss  Phyllis  Field  scored  as  Melpomene  Sapcott. 
Play  produced  by  Mr.  Sydney  Ewart. 

The  Protean  D.C.  gave  a  capital  performance  of  "  Still 
Waters  Run  Deep  "  and  "  Corned v  and  Tragedy  "  at  Balham. 
In  the  first  play,  and  in  the  opening  scene,  rhe  honours  went 
to  Mr.  Gerald  Lindsay  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Berridge  as  John  Mild- 
may  and  Mrs.  Hector  Sternhold  ;  but  later  on  Miss  Rose  A. 
Grant  proved  herself  to  be  a  strong  and  capable  actress  as 
Mrs.  Mildmav.  Mr.  Edgar  S.  Rouse  was  a  good  Captain 
Hawksley.  The  other  members  of  the  cast  acquitted  them- 
selves well. 


A  copy  of  No.  2  of  the  "  Hall-hour  Flays  for  Amateurs  " 
(Stead's  Publishing  House),  which  deals  with  "  Sheridan's 
Wit,"  has  just  reached  us.  7'he  book  is  edited  by  C.  M. 
Tucker,  and  possesses  distinctly  novel  features.  Points  of 
emphasis  are  indicated  by  a  bolder  type,  descriptive  action  is 
suggested,  hints  as  to  staging,  furniture,  costume  and  make- 
up are  given,  and  the  historical  aspect  of  the  part  is  briefly 
portrayed.  Scenes  are  given  from  "  THE  RIVALS,"  under 
the  headings  of  "  Captain  Absolute's  Dilemma  "  and  "  A  Man 
of  Honour";  from  "THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL," 
"  The  Daily  Jangle  "  and  "  A  Man  of  Sentiment  "  (Screen 
Scene);  and  from  "  THE  CRITIC,"  "  A  Tragedy  Rehearsed." 
No.  i  of  the  same  series  deals  with  Shakespeare's  humour. 
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"Mrs.  Skeffington" 

The  Story  of  the  Play,  by  the  Author 


IN  the  unpicturesque  Colonel's  quarters  of  a  cavalry 
barracks  at  Aldershot  little  Mrs.  Ranulph  Thynne 
had  made  her  nest,  and  in  her  pretty  drawing-room, 
crowded  with  silver  frames  and  silver  knicknacks,  this 
fluffy-minded  little  woman  gathered  round  her  all  the 
youth  of  the  regiment.  She  dispensed  tea  and  advice, 
listened  to  heart  troubles  and  money  worries,  played 
bridge  and  badinage.  A  charming  little  woman,  irre- 
sponsible, with  no  sense  of  honesty,  quite  vice-less,  but 
a  little  more  selfish  than  the  general  run,  she  uncon- 
sciously made  her  husband's  life  a  thing  of  constant 
irritation.  This  husband,  Ranulph  Thynne,  was  a  sort  of 
Othello,  a  man  of  inordinate  jealousy,  possessed  of  a 
temperament  that  was  suspicious  as  it  was  affectionate, 
a  man  who  did  not  believe  in  platonic  friendship,  and 
who  refused  to  permit  of  there  being  any  honour  in  the 
dealings  of  civilised  men  and  women — a  man,  therefore, 
utterly  devoid  of  a  sense  of  humour.  This  is  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  furiously  jealous  of  Jack 
Skeffington,  second  in  command,  who  was  an  honest, 
simple,  straightforward,  ambitious  person — in  every 
sense  of  the  word  a  sportsman  and  a  gentleman. 

The  Colonel's  wife  and  the  second  in  command  had 
known  each  other  since  they  were  children,  and  had 
continued  to  be  good  pals  through  all  the  years.  There 
never  had  been,  and  never  could  be,  anything  but  friend- 
ship for  these  two.  They  were  just  as  much  brother  and 
sister  as  though  they  had  been  born  of  the  same  parents. 
In  the  face  of  the  explicit  wishes  of  the  Colonel,  the  little 
woman  had,  however,  continued  to  behave  to  Jack 
Skeffington  just  as  she  had  always  behaved  to  him  before 
her  marriage,  although  she  had  promised  her  husband 
that  she  would  not  do  so.  In  the  natural  order  of  things 
Mrs.  Thynne  was  obliged  to  go  up  to  London  for  a  few 
days  alone.  She  put  up  at  the  Carlton  Hotel,  and,  while 

there,  came  across  Jack 
Skeffington,  who  was  on 
leave.  Knowing  nothing 
of  the  promise  which  the 
Colonel  had  wrung  from 
his  wife,  Skeffington 
—  gladly  fell  in  with  Mrs. 
Thynne's  suggestion 
that  he  should  motor  her 
down  to  Findon,  in  Sussex,  to 
see  his  racing  stable.  On  the 
way  back,  late  in  the  evening, 
Skeffington's  car  broke  down, 
and  was  pulled  into  the  nearest 
village  a  derelict.  What  was  at 
first  merely  something  of  a 
nuisance  rapidly  became  a  dis- 
agreeable and  a  dangerous  posi- 
tion. There  was  no  other  car  in 
the  place,  the  post  office  was 
closed  for  telegrams,  and  the  last 
train  had  left  for  London.  The 
Colonel's  wife  and  the  man  of 
whom  the  Colonel  was  jealous 
and  suspicious  found  themselves 
alone  for  the  night  in  circum- 
stances that  were  frightfully 
compromising.  The  little  woman 
lost  her  head,  and,  being  afraid 
that  the  landlady  of  the  only  inn 
might  regard  her  as  a  loose  character,  she  volunteered 
the  information  that  she  was  Mrs.  Skeffington  ;  and  the 
first  person  who  walked  into  the  place  was  the  Oxford 
Undergraduate  brother  of  one  of  her  husband's  junior 
subalterns.  Willoughby  Pellew  had  met  Jack  Skeffington 
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before,  was  greatly  struck  by  the  prettiness  of  the  little 
lady  who  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  as  Mrs.  Skeffing- 
ton, and,  when  writing  that  night  to  his  brother  to  say 
that  he  was  going  to  Aldershot  to  see  the  inspection  of 
the  regiment,  referred  to  the  motor  mishap  of  the  senior 
major,  and  gave  a  colloquial  descrip- 
tion of  Skeffington's  wife. 

Little  Mrs.  Thynne  returned  to 
Aldershot  in  a  flutter  of  nerves,  and, 
instead  of  leaving  well  alone  and  say- 
ing nothing  about  the  unpleasant 
Tuesday  night,  she  blurted  out  to  the 
Colonel  that  she  had  spent  the  night 
in  question  with  the  Banburys  in 
Cadogan  Square.  Her  statement 
was  believed,  but,  characteristically 
enough,  she  had  left  behind  her 
several  of  her  things,  and  for  these 
the  Colonel  wrote.  All  his  suspicions 
were  set  on  fire  when  he  received  a 
letter  from  Alice  Banbury  stating  that 
Mrs.  Thynne's  things  were  not  with 
her,  because  Patty  Thynne  had  not 
stayed  the  night  there.  So  there  was 
a  mystery  and  a  lie,  and  the  fluffy- 
minded  little  woman,  fully  realising 
what  would  happen  if  her  Othello 
husband  came  to  know  that  she  had 
actually  spent  the  night  under  the 
same  roof  far  away  from  London  with 
the  very  man  as  to  whom  her  husband 
was  rabidly  jealous,  went  hopelessly 
from  one  lie  to  another.  The  report 
that  Jack  Skeffington  had  been  mar- 
ried on  leave,  more  or  less  on  the  sly,  reached  barracks 
the  day  after  Mrs.  Thynne's  return.  Skeffington,  his 
leave  being  up,  found  himself  the  recipient  of  congratula- 
tions and  chaff,  and  from  these  things  he  knew  that  the 
motor  incident,  which  he  hoped  would  have  no  sequel, 
was  the  talk  of  the  regiment.  He  was  married  and  could 
not  produce  a  wife.  If  the  Colonel  discovered  who  the 
woman  was  who  was  supposed  to  be  his  wife  his  career 
was  over,  and  he  would  lose  the  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart. 

At  this  point  there  arrived  on  the  scene  the  sister  of 
Skeffington's  best  pal,  to  whom  Mrs.  Thynne  had  offered 
hospitality  for  the  night.  Kathleen  Lindsay  was  a 
woman  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  Skeffington  when  her 
hair  was  only  half  up,  and  she  had  remained  in  love  with 
him  ever  since.  She  tried  to  persuade  herself,  when, 
after  a  series  of  alarms  and  excursions,  the  position  was 
explained  to  her  by  Mrs.  Thynne  and  Skeffington,  that 
she  was  ready  to  do  anything  in  the  world  to  get  Jack 
out  of  his  tight  corner,  because  he  had  got  her  out  of  a 
tight  corner  years  ago.  When  she  suggested,  with 
characteristic  daring,  that  she  should  be  the  Mrs. 
Skeffington  to  whom  the  young  Oxford  man  had  referred, 
she  did  so,  not  because  she  wanted  to  pay  back  Jack  for 
his  kindness  to  her,  but  wholly  and  entirely  because  she 
loved  him  and  desired  above  all  things  to  prevent  him 
from  losing  the  expedition  and  leaving  the  Service.  Mrs. 
Thynne,  rushing  in  where  angels  feared  to  tread,  saw 
immediately  a  way  out  of  her  troubles,  and,  before  Kath- 
leen's daring  and  dangerous  suggestion  could  be  dis- 
cussed, jumped  at  the  Colonel  and  introduced  Skeffing- 
ton's "  wife." 

All  went  well  at  dinner  that  evening  and  during  the 
inspection  the  following  day.  "  Mrs.  Skeff  "  was  intro- 
duced to  the  regiment,  and  was  received  wholeheartedly 
by  Jack's  brother  officers,  especially  by  Noel  Dacre,  the 
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The  Play  of  the  Month  (continued) 


junior  subaltern,  who  promised  "  to  spoil  her."  The 
ordeal  of  being  introduced  to  the  inspecting-  General  and 
Lady  Thurlow  was  passed  through  almost  scatheless, 
although  there  were  several  moments  when  the  house  of 
cards,  so  hastily  built  up,  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
tumbling  in  a  heap.  The  Colonel  had  accepted  Kathleen 
as  Mrs.  Skeffington,  and  believed  the  story  as  to  the 
motor  accident  on  the  fatal  Tuesday  night.  Only  a  few 
hours  remained  before  the  so-called  Mrs.  Skeffington 
would  leave  Aldershot,  and  only  two  or  three  weeks 
before  Jack  would  leave  England  on  his  expedition  ;  and 
then  there  arrived  in  the  ante-room  the  young  Oxford 
man,  Willoughby  Pellew,  who  had  seen  Jack  and  Mrs. 
Thynnc  at  the  inn.  On  being  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Skeffington  he  passed  the  smiling  but  nervous  Kathleen, 
and,  to  the  horror  of  the  conspirators,  went  straight 
across  the  room  to  little  Mrs.  Thynne,  in  full  view  of  the 
Colonel,  whereupon  the  house  of  cards 
tottered  and  fell.  The  position  was  now 
infinitely  worse  than  ever  it  had  been. 
Furiously  angry  at  having  been  made  to 
look  a  fool,  the  Colonel,  who  could  get 
nothing  out  of  Skeffington,  decided  to 
telephone  at  once  for  a  private  detective 
who  should  follow  his  wife's  movements 
and  obtain  witnesses  as  to  her  having 
spent  the  night  at  the  inn  with  Skeffing- 
ton. 

Kathleen  Lindsay  once  more  took  every- 
thing into  her  own  hands.  She  saw  the 
Oxford  man  alone  and  charmed  him  into 
believing  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  as 
to  Mrs.  Thynne's  identity,  and  made  him 
see  the  urgent  necessity  of  apologising  to 
the  Colonel  for  having  made  him  believe 
it.  Kathleen  saw  enough  blue  in  the  sky 
to  make  a  pair  of  sailor's  trousers,  and 
once  more  the  irresponsible  little  Mrs. 
Thynne  bubbled  with  laughter,  and  con- 
gratulated Kathleen  upon  being  "  as 
clever  as  a  monkey  and  ever  so  much 
better-looking."  The  blackest  of  all 
clouds  gathered,  however,  when  Skeffing- 
ton told  them  that  a  private  detective  was 

on  his  \vay  to 
interview  the 
Colonel,  and  so 
there  was  no-  Photo] 

thing  for  it  but  for  Kathleen 
to  deal  with  the  Colonel  him- 
self. A  very  bad  quarter  of 
an  hour  followed,  during 
which  Othel- 
1  o,  in  the 
uniform  of  a 
dragoon,  ab- 
solutely re- 
fused to  be- 
1  i  e  v  e  the 
whole  truth 
which  Kath- 
leen told  him, 
finally  driving 
her  into  a 
confession  as 
to  why  she 
had  pretended 
to  be  Mrs. 
S  k  e  ffington, 
and  in  letting 
him  into  the 
secret  of 

Plioto\  \Ellii  &•  Watery         her     love      for 


Jack,  which  no  one  knew  except  her  brother.  Although 
the  Colonel  gave  no  man  the  credit  of  behaving  honour- 
ably towards  any  attractive  woman — a  warped  and 
poisonous  point  of  view  which 
proved  plainly  enough  the  un- 
pleasantness of  this  man's  mind 
— Kathleen  did  believe  in  men's  V 


[Ellis  &•  Walery 

A  Charming  Situation.       Major1  Skeffington  recognises,  in  Kathleen, 
a  little  friend  of  long  ago 

honour,  and  especially  in  the  honour  of  Jack  Skef- 
fington, who  had  treated  Mrs.  Thynne  as  a  sister. 
Her  sincerity,  the  tears  which  she  was  unable  to  hold 
back,  and  the  strength  of  her  love  for  Jack  Skeffington 
convinced  the  Colonel  of  his  wife's  innocence.  Skeffing- 
ton found  Kathleen  alone.  Her  cab  was  waiting  at  the 
door.  Was  he  to  let  her  go?  He  regarded  himself  as  a 
confirmed  bachelor,  but  here  was  Kathleen,  the  girl  whom 
he  had  called,  in  the  old  days,  the  "  Kid,"  the  "  Streak 
of  Lightning,"  and  "  Old  Brown  Stockings  " — the 
woman  whose  pluck  and  unselfishness  had  gradually  won 
his  admiration  and  surprised  him  into  love.  Was  it 
possible  that  he  could  let  her  go?  A  man  would  have 
had  to  be  a  fool  not  to  have  spoken.  Skeffington  was 
no  fool. 
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A  Husband's  Jealousy 


•it 


Colonel  Thynne  (Mr.  A.  HOLMES-GORE)  :   "  Give  me  that  letter  ! 


Pkatei] 


[Ellis  &•   Wallry 


Ivo  Ward  (Mr.  CHAS.  VERNON)  :  "  In  all  seriousness,  the  boy  writes  '  bride. 
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Noel  Dacre  (Mr.  H.  ROBERT  AVERELL)  :  "  Why  didn't  you  tell  us  you  were  married  ? ' 


t-holot]  [Ellis   &>    Walery 

Major  Skeffington  :  "  You  will  understand  how  tight  our  corner  is  when  I  tell  you  that  the  woman  to  whom  I  am  supposed 

to  be  married  is  Mrs.  Thynne." 
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Scenes  in  the  Anteroom 


On  the  Day  of  the  Inspection 
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Willoughby  Pellew  recognises  Mrs.  Thynne 


WiHoughby  Pellew  (Mr.  ARTHUR  G.  ONSLOW)  to  Mrs.  Thynne  :  "  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Skeffington  ?  ' 


Photo\\ 


Young  Oxford  entertained  by  the  Army 
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The  Army  and  the  Church 


Effie  Thynne  (Miss  GWLADYS  GAYNOR)  :  "H'm'" 


Noel  Dacre  :       Let  me  kiss  you,  as  Noel 


Pkoios] 


(Ellis  &> 


Noel:  "Lookiupon  me  as  one  of  the  'nuts.'"  Effie :  "Monkey-nuts'" 

I  suppose  I  laid) myself  open  to  that  " 
58 
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Kathleen  wins  over  "Young  Oxford,"  and- 


PAo/o] 


Kathleen:   "  I  wish  you  the  best  luck  possible — younBlue — if  you  haven't  already  got  it." 
Willoughby :  "  I  have  !     I  never  felt  '  bluer  '  in  my  life. ' ' 


(Ellis  &   Watery 
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eventually  conquers  the  Colonel 


iir.trA  r£W"    *•    f«'« 

Kathleen  :  "Can  t  you  imagine  the  agony  of  mind  your  wife  suffered  when  she  found  herself  in  such  a  position — knowing  you?  " 
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The  Modern ,  Othello 


The i Duel  between 

Kathleen  and 
Colonel   Thynne. 


Photo] 


[Ellis  &  Wall'V 


Kathleen  :  "  You  were  going  to  put  a  detective  on  Major  Skeffington's  tracks  ;  I've  saved  you  the'trouble,  I've  told  you  the  truth." 
Colonel  Thynne  :  "  The  Truth  !  " 
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MR.  H.  ROBERT  AVERELL  MR.  DAWSON  MILWARD 

MISS  ELLEN  O'MALLEY 
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Ellis  &  Waltry 


..  HOLMES-GORE 
ETHERALL 

Principals 


MR.  ARTHUR  LEWIS 


MISS  GWLADYS  GAYNOR 

MR.  MAX  LEEDS 
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About  the  Players,  by  John  Wightman 


MISS    BERYL    FABER 


1  WONDER  why  so  few  actresses  write  plays?  It  is 
rather  surprising,  for  there  are  scores  of  brainy 
women  in  the  theatrical  profession  who  have  successfully 
fought  their  way  in  life  against 
difficulties  which  would  have 
broken  the  heart  of  many  a  man. 
Of  course,  there  are  exceptions, 
and  a  very  charming  one  is  Miss 
Beryl  Faber,  joint  author  with 
her  husband,  Mr.  Cosmo  Hamil- 
ton, of  "  A  Sense  of  Humour," 
surely  the  brightest  and  merriest 
comedy  seen  in  the  West  End  of 
London  during  recent  years, 
with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of 
'The  Mollusc."  Full  of  clever 
episodes  and  brilliant  lines,  the 
real  live  feminine  characters  un- 
mistakably reveal  the  touch  of  a 
woman's  hand.  Now  Miss  Beryl 
Faber  is  appearing  as  Kathleen 
in  "  Mrs.  Skeffington. " 

With  what  tenderness  she  por- 
trays all  the  warm-hearted  un- 
disclosed love  of  a  real,  gentle 
English  girl ;  with  what  skill  she 
divests  the  character  of  the 
slightest  degree  of  inane  senti- 
mentality !  Her  Kathleen  is  a 
loyal  friend,  a  good  sport,  and,  through  all  her  vicissi- 
tudes, a  refined  lady.  The  other  evening,  when  behind 
the  scenes  offering  her  my  congratulations,  I  asked  her 
how  she  came  to  choose  the  stage,  for  I  knew  her  family 
was  not  a  theatrical  one. 


Pl:oto\  ["  Daily  Muror  ' 

As  "Kezia" 


"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  she  replied,  "I  and  my 
brother,  Mr.  Aubrey  Smith,  joined  the  Brighton  Green 
Room  Amateur  Dramatic  Club,  and  soon  became 
infected  with  '  Stage  Fever.  '  I  be- 
lieve I  nearly  hold  the  record  as  a 
1  Pinero  '  artist,  having  played  in 
most  of  that  brilliant  dramatist's 
pieces.  Favourite  parts  ?  I  have 
many,  but  Portia  is  my  well-be- 
loved. She  is  one  of  the  greatest 
characters,  if  not  the  greatest,  an 
actress  could  desire  to  portray. 
The  melting  tenderness  displayed  in 
her  lively  scenes  with  Bassanio  only 
accentuates  the  tremendously  virile 
intellect  of  the  woman  who,  with 
silver-tongued  oratory,  can  domi- 
nate a  crowded  court.  Portia  will 
live  as  long  as  the  world  holds 
drama.  Yes,  I'm  aware  certain 
carping  critics  maintain  that  if  an 
actress  has  been  playing  modern 
parts  they  are  unable  to  convey  the 
atmosphere  required  for  the  classic 
works  of  Shakespeare.  Nonsense  ! 
If  you  know  how  to  use  your  voice 
it  should  make  no  difference  whether 
you  declaim  blank  verse  or  glib 
Society  prattle.  As  for  the  charac- 


Photo] (Van  Dyk 

As  "Kathleen  Lindsay" 


ters  and  their  natures,  do  we  not  find  duplicates  of 
Shakespeare's  heroines  in  every-day  life?  I  know  I  do. 
After  all,  women  lived,  loved  and  died  then  as  now."  I 
also  am  certain  that  the  woman  who  can  play  Kathleen  as 
Miss  Faber  does  will  make  a  truly  excellent  Portia. 


It    was    a    very    charming    Mrs.    Thynne    I 
i  pi\j  found  in  Miss  O'Malley.     This  gifted  young 

O'MAIIFY  actress>  although  only  before  the  London 
public  lately,  has  had  plenty  of  experience 
in  the  best  of  all  schools — the  Provinces.  "  I  started  as 
one  of  Sarah  Thome's  last  pupils,  and  had  a  year's 
training  in  comedy,  melodrama,  farce — Shakespeare — and 
even  played  in  her  little  pantomime.  On  her  death  I  left 
her  stock  company  and  had  two  years'  experience  with 
Edward  Compton  in  the  old  English  comedies,  playing 
Lady  Teazle,  Kate  Hardcastle,  Lydia  Languish,  etc. — 
splendid  work.  I  learnt  a  lot  there.  I  was  E.  S.  Wil- 
lard's  leading  lady  in  America  for  a  year — I  never 
played  in  London  till  I  had  done  all  this.  Some  of  my 
London  work  has  been  as  follows:  the  heroine  (?)  in 
'  John  Bull's  Other  Island,'  Gloria  in  '  You  Never  Can 
Tell,'  and  I  played  in  Shaw's  '  Candida  '  in  Germany 
about  eighteen  months  ago.  I  played  in  '  Galsworthy's 
Strife,'  and  was  last  year  with  the  Haymarket  manage- 
ment, playing  Cordelia  in  '  King  Lear,'  and  Anne  Sin- 
clair, Don's  fiancee,  in  '  Don.'  These  are,  I  think,  the 
most  important  things  I  have  done." 


the  '  Toymaker  of  Nuremberg.''  I  left  Mr.  Holmes- 
Gore  to  complete  his  arrangements  for  one  of  these  at 
Folkestone,  which  necessitated  his  leaving  Charing  Cross 
at  9  a.m.  the  following  morning. 


MR  Mr.    Dawson   Milward,   in  a   soldier's  part, 

DAWSON  should  be  happily  placed,  for  he  is  the  son 
MILWARD  °^  a  s°ldier,  Colonel  T.  W.  Milward,  R.A. 
He  prepared  himself  for  the  stage  by  play- 
ing over  two  hundred  parts  in  amateur  performances. 
In  the  title-role  of  the  "  Gay  Lord  Quex  "  Mr.  Milward 
distinguished  himself,  and  he  played  the  part  over  seventy 
times  during  its  original  run.  Lord  Quex  is,  indeed,  Mr. 
Milward's  favourite  part.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Carlctta 
Leclercq,  and  his  first  professional  appearance  was  at  the 
Opera  House,  Southport,  in  1894,  when  he  played  Lord 
Mountsorrel  with  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Herbert  Tree's  company 
in  "A  Bunch  of  Violets. " 


MR. 

ARTHUR 
HOLMES- 
GORE 


In  "  The  Tenth  Man  "  issue  of  THE  PLAY- 
GOER AND  SOCIETY  ILLUSTRATED  a  short 
account  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Holmes-Gore 
was  published.  Since  that  production  this 
well-known  actor  has  put  in  a  term's  tutor- 
ship at  the  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art,  during  the  unfor- 
tunate illness  of  his  wife.  "  I  was,"  he  said,  "  in  the 
ill-fated  '  Bolt  From  the  Blue,'  at  the  Duke  of  York's, 
playing  a  horrible  sort  of  Hooligan  Apache,  and  I  am 
still  playing  in  flying  matinees  with  Cyril  Maude  in 


•\r"  Miss  Wetherall  is  one  of  the  most  charming 

p  actresses  on  and  off  the  stage.      She  is  an 

\V  ther  11  enthusiast  and  takes  great  pride  in  her  pro- 
fession. At  the  Queen's  Theatre,  the  audi- 
ence has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  in  two 
characters  in  which  the  contrast  is  very  striking.  In 
"  The  Convict  on  the  Hearth  "  Miss  Wetherall  appears 
as  Mrs.  Midden,  and  in  "  Mrs.  SkeiTington  "  as  Lady 
Thurlow.  In  both  characters  she  is  perfect.  A  glance 
at  the  photogrpohs  (both  of  which  appear  in  this  issue — 
one  in  "  Drama  of  the  Month  "  and  the  other  in  the 
Souvenir)  will  show  the  wide  diversity  of  character  in  the 
two  parts. 
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The  Author  and  the  Producer 


MR.  COSMO  HAMILTON 

COSMO  HAMILTON'S  work  possesses  the  truly 
artistic  "  touch  "  which,  when  allied  to  one  of  the 
Arts,  makes  all  the  difference  between  mediocrity  and 
genius.  The  violin  playing  of  a  Sarasate,  the  canvas  of 
a  Corot,  the  novel  of  a  Thackeray,  all  emphasise  this  well- 
known  fact.  It  is  a  gift  from  the  gods,  and,  thank 
heaven,  cannot  be  acquired  under  the  so-called  up-to- 
date  educational  schemes  of  municipal  big-wigs  or  grand- 
motherly legislators.  But  I  digress.  Before  the  produc- 
tion of  "  Mrs.  Skeffington  "  Mr.  Hamilton  had  made 
several  incursions  into  theatreland,  pleasant  and  un- 
pleasant. He  adapted  "  Arsene  Lupin  "  and  "  Le  Cos- 
land  des  Epinettes  "  ("  The  Bolt  from  the  Blue  ").  "  It 
was  most  amusing,"  he  remarked,  "  to  find  many  people 
who  ought  to  have  known  better  blaming  me  for  deliber- 
ately leaving  all  that  was  French  in  the  latter  play  on  the 
shores  of  Calais.  The  piece  as 
produced  at  the  Duke  of 
York's  Theatre  was  simply  an 
accurate  translation  and  en- 
joyed very  little  more  success 
in  Paris  than  in  London.  It 
was  a  bad  play,  and  even  bril- 
liant acting  could  not  save  it. 
"  How  I  commenced 
writing?  About  twelve  years 
ago  I  happened  to  be  sketch- 
ing in  Normandy — black  and 
white  work  is  rather  a  hobby 
of  mine — and  came  across 
'  Some  Emotions  and  a  Moral,' 
by  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  in  the 
Autonym  Library  Series.  Why 
should  I  not  write  something 
similar?  I  did  and  called  it 
'Which  is  Absurd.'  Jerome 
K.  Jerome  wrote  the  following 
review  on  it:  '"Which  is 
Absurd  "  (Autonym  Library, 
is.  6d.,  Cosmo  Hamilton). 
Just  so.'  Notwithstanding 
this  the  book  made  some 
money,  so  I  plumped  for  litera- 
ture as  a  profession.  Which 
do  I  prefer  writing,  novels  or 
plays?  I  prefer  them  both — it 
pays  better.  Many  of  my 
books  have  been  plays  first 
and  plays  after  !  '  Mrs.  Skef- 
fington,'  for  instance,  was  a 
play  before  it  was  a  novel,  and 

was  produced  in  its  original  shape  after  being  profusely 
cut  by  me  at  the  first  rehearsal.  Views  on  the  drama? 
I  hold  that  theatres  are  places  of  entertainment  and  not 
the  operating  theatres  of  hospitals,  in  which  dissections 
are  made.  I  do  not  believe  in  stage  vivisection  and 
believe  in  the  presentation  of  pleasant  people  and  happy 
endings.  I  admit,  however,  that  a  writer — notwithstand- 
ing the  library  censorship — has  a  freer  hand  as  a  novelist 
than  as  a  dramatist.  The  '  Star  '  system  renders  play- 
writing  something  of  an  adventure,  and  the  '  producer  ' 
acquires  an  unerring  editorial  instinct  for  blue-pencilling 
the  very  lines  which  were  written  to  make  people  laugh. 
Novels,  however,  find  their  way  into  readers'  hands  as 
they  left  the  author's  for  good  or  ill,  and  they  run  their 
allotted  time  unhandicapped  by  leading  ladies  and  leading 
men." 

Like  all  civilised  men,  Mr.  Hamilton  plays  golf,  with  a 
unique  style,  magnificent  persistence  and  a  long  handicap, 
and  as  he  is  still  well  on  the  sunny  side  of  forty  can  look 
forward  to  many  years  of  active  work.  At  present  he  is 
busy  on  a  romantic  comedy  for  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving. 


Mr.  J.   E.   Vedrenne 


MR.  J.  E.  VEDRENNE 

CERTAIN  men  in  certain  spheres  of  life  unconsciously 
make  history.  Longfellow  had  such  in  his  mind 
when  penning  the  above  world-famous  lines.  So  if  Mr. 
J.  E.  Vedrenne  had  never  done  anything  save  starting 
that  phenomenal  management  at  the  Court  Theatre  with 
Mr.  Granville  Barker,  he  would  still  have  deserved  a  high 
place  among  those  to  whom  the  poet  referred.  On  Octo- 
ber i8th,  1904,  the  Vedrenne-Barker  performances  com- 
menced at  the  Court  and  lasted  until  June  agth,  1907. 
During  that  period  thirty-two  plays  by  seventeen  authors 
were  produced,  eleven  of  which  were  George  Bernard 
Shaw's,  and  nine  hundred  and  forty -four  actual  perfor- 
mances given.  Truly  a  wonderful  record.  To  this  educa- 
tive influence  I  consider  we  owe  the  fine  work  being  done 
at  present  by  Miss  Horniman's  and  the  Glasgow  Reper- 
tory Theatres,  as  well  as  Mr.  Charles  Frohman's  recent 

magnificent  programme  at  the 
Duke  of  York's.  What  of 
the  man  who  took  such  a  big 
share  in  this  dramatic  spade 
work? 

Quietly  unostentatious,  with 
a  Napoleonic  grasp  of  detail, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Vedrenne  is  a  born 
organiser  and  a  keen  judge  of 
talent.  Educated  at  Newport, 
Monmouthshire,  and  later 
in  Paris,  I  have  no  doubt  the 
latter  city  gave  him  a  breadth 
of  outlook  which  years  after- 
wards was  to  have  its  effect 
on  the  drama  of  this  country. 
It  was  in  different  surround- 
ings, however,  that  he  first 
commenced  his  fight  with  the 
world,  and  when  he  decided  to 
forsake  a  business  career  for 
an  artistic  one  he  held  the  im- 
portant position  of  a  Vice- 
Consul.  Soon  he  was  manag- 
ing the  Comedy  Theatre, 
introducing  novelties  in  the 
way  of  dramatic  productions  at 
St.  George's  Hall  and  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  German 
Theatre.  Then  followed 
managerial  appointments  with 
F.  R.  Benson,  Forbes  Robert- 
son, Nat  Goodwin  and  J.  H. 
Leigh.  These  concluded,  he 
started  with  Granville  Barker 

at  the  Court.  In  1907  the  Vedrenne-Barker  combination 
transferred  their  field  of  operations  to  the  Savoy,  where, 
unfortunately,  through  ill-health,  Mr.  Vedrenne  was 
unable  to  devote  to  this  enterprise  the  unremitting  atten- 
tion it  required.  He  has  just  dissolved  a  most  pleasant 
partnership  with  the  popular  actor,  Mr.  Lewis  Waller, 
for  whom  he  has  the  greatest  admiration.  Now  he  is  at 
the  helm  of  The  Queen's,  of  which  theatre  he  was  the 
first  lessee  when  it  opened  in  1907.  If  the  drama  of  any 
country  is  to  be  progressive  men  of  Mr.  Vedrenne's  type 
are  necessary,  for  he  is  a  stalwart  pioneer,  not  afraid  to 
think  and  act  for  himself. 

Mr.  Vedrenne  has  also  had  a  long  musical  experience, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  then-celebrated  Wagner 
concerts  at  the  Queen's  Hall  from  1895  to  1898,  and  the 
first  performances  of  the  "  ring  "  at  Covent  Garden. 
His  recreations  are  painting,  music  and  going  about  in 
other  people's  motors. 


(Ellis  &  Walery 
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The  Land  oj  His  Fathers. 
Co.,  Ltd.,  6s.) 


By  A.  J.  DAWSON.     (Constable  & 


THERE  should  be  a  law  passed  to  make  every  Englishman 
read  The  Land  of  His  Fathers,  whether  it  interests  him  or 
not!     And  if  it  doesn't  interest  him,   there  should  be  another 
law  passed  to  restrain  him  from  calling  himself  an  Englishman  ! 

Editor  of  that  Imperial  newspaper,  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
claim  as  a  British  publication,  The  Standard  of  Empire,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Dawson  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  if  anybody  does. 
He  has  given  us  a  book  which  without  any  finesse  or  flummery 
simply  sets  out  to  prove  that,  as  a  nation,  we  are  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways,  and — and — are  walking  in  our  sleep  towards  the 
wrong  turning ! 

Here,  of  course,  somebody  yawns,  and  says,  "  Oh,  the  same 
old  story.  I'm  so  sick  of  it  !  "  But  The  Land  of  His  Fathers 
is  not  the  "  same  old  story." 

Harry  Ayres  is  the  orphan  son  of  a  self-made  millionaire,  and 
he  comes  from  a  country  where  independence  is  counted  among 
the  virtues ;  where  people  believe  that  if  God  made  man  in  His 
image,  then  Man  should  hold  his  head  up  proudly,  and  not 
disgrace  his  Original;  where  "  remittance  men  "  are  despised, 
and  "  no  spongers  need  apply  ";  where  "  forthrightness  "  is 
worshipped,  and  "  fiddle-faddling  "  abhorred;  where  they  tell 
you — and  believe  it  as  they  would  believe  any  other  self-evident 
truth — that  Canada  is  the  coming  country ! 

Harry  Ayres  comes  to  London  with  the  ambition  in  his  great 
boyish  soul  to  "  do  something  to  help  this  lovely,  aged,  crowded, 
tired-out  old  rose-garden  of  a  country."  He  starts  pulling  down 
slums  and  putting  up  model  lodging-houses,  and  at  once  his 
difficulties  begin.  He  finds  the  good,  charitable  people  of 
England  eyeing  him  askance  because  he  wants  to  charge  for 
admission  !  He  believes  every  man  should  be  made  to  pay  his 
way.  The  only  thing  he  feels  justified  in  giving  anybody  is  a 
chance.  Tips,  doles — all  indiscriminate  charity  is  an  abomina- 
tion to  him.  As  for  organised  charities — "  They  are  working 
with  the  aim  of  feeding  the  hungry — yes,  but  not  of  enabling 
the  hungry  to  feed  themselves ;  of  giving  shelter  to  the  homeless 
— yes,  but  not  of  making  them  win  homes  of  their  own." 
Realising,  however,  that  he  hasn't  been  in  England  very  Ion.* 
he  does  not  assert  himself  and  his  opinions  too  much  at  first. 
The  natives  ought  to  know,  you  know  !  Then  one  day  he  hears 
that  his  secretary  has  given  half-a-crown  to  the  drunken  mothc" 
of  a  poor,  struggling  seamstress,  in  spite  of  the  latter's  plead- 
ings, with  the  worst  of  disastrous  results.  This  is  the  limit. 
From  that  moment  Ayres  takes  matters  into  his  own  hands, 
and  runs  his  charities  as  an  absolute  monarch.  His  monarchy 
is  one  long  tale  of  triumph.  His  lodging-house,  his  boys'  club, 
his  girls'  club,  justify  their  existence  twice  over;  his  boys'  camp 
in  Thanet  becomes  a  model  of  practical  efficiency ;  he  even  takes 
a  thief  whom  the  English  prison  system  has  apparently  crushed 
into  a  permanent  wastrel,  and  turns  him  out  a  self-supporting, 
self-respecting  man! 

Then  he  plunges  head-foremost  into  politics,  and  the  first  fact 
he  realises  is  that  of  all  catchwords  in  this  country  that  of 
"  party  loyalty  "  is  the  most  ridiculous.  Why,  he  finds  all 
political  programmes  equally  futile!  The  Liberals  won't  look 
Imperial  facts  in  the  face;  the  Conservatives  mean  well,  but  do 
nothing ;  the  Socialists  more  than  anybody  else  realise  the 
rottenness  of  things,  but  more  than  anybody  else  go  the  wrong 
way  about  remedying  it.  But — and  here's  where  Ayres'  clear 
judgment  stands  out  so  strongly — while  he  has  no  faith  at  all 
in  British  politicians,  he  has  unlimited  faith  in  the  British 
people.  "  It's  only  the  fair,  square  business  chance  they  want, 
and  they'll  make  good  against  any  people  on  earth." 

He  gives  them  the  chance,  even  as  he  gave  it  to  the  derelicts 


of  Netting  Dale.  He  places  his  money,  his  energy,  and  his 
genius  for  organisation  at  the  disposal  of  Lord  Brandon,  the 
foremost  living  Imperialist,  and  persuades  him  to  form — from 
all  parties — a  political  group  called  "  The  Citizens."  At  their 
very  first  meeting  he  tells  them  England's  curse  is  that  parrot- 
cry  of  shirkers,  "  the  liberty  of  the  subject."  Bah  !  There  can 
be  no  true  freedom  without  compulsion.  Hence  we  find  Lord 
Brandon  stating  at  the  great  banquet  after  "  The  Citizens  "- 
and  the  British  people — have  won  all  along  the  line  : 

"  We  want  adequate  technical  training  for  all  British  lads  to 
fit  them  for  Imperial  citizenship,  for  the  fight  of  life,  and  for  the 
defence  of  their  countries ;  we  want  such  training  to  be  as  demo- 
cratic, universal,  and  compulsory,  as  the  registration  of  births 
or  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing." 

There  is  much  to  be  done  before  the  millennium  arrives;  but 
it  is  not  so  far  off  as  some  people  think,  and  every  little  helps. 
By  showing  up  so  simply  and  surely  "  the  little  snakes  that  eat 
the  heart  "  of  England,  such  books  as  The  Land  of  His  Fathers 
cannot  fail  to  bring  nearer  that  wonderful  Dawn  when  the 
blind  shall  see ;  when  Little  Englanders  shall  realise  that,  if 
there  is  a  God,  then  His  chosen  people  are  the  English-speaking 
race,  and  He  has  chosen  them  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
Justice,  Peace,  and  Freedom  throughout  the  world ;  when,  in 
short,  all  sects,  all  creeds,  all  political  parties  in  Great  Britain, 
Greater  Britain,  and,  in  due  course,  the  United  States,  shall 
join  in  one  glorious  confession  of  faith,  "  I  believe  in  the  gospel 
according  to  Cecil  John  Rhodes  "! 

Sauce    for    the    Gander,    and    Other    Plays.       By    VIOLET    M. 
METHT.F.Y.     (Skeffington  &•  Son,  25.) 

THESE  playlets  are  not  so  saucy  as  their  title.     Otherwise 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  them.     They  would  do 
admirably  for  those  friendly  functions  where  you  are  invited  to 
watch  private  theatricals,  but  are  expected  to  chatter  about  the 
latest  engagement,  the  next  divorce,  the  declining  birth-rate,  etc. 

The  Heart  of  Maureen.     By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER.     (C.   H. 

W7hite,  6s.) 

r~T~VIE  Heart  of  Maureen  might  well  have  been  called  The 
_L  Head  and  Neck  of  Mary,  for  Mary  got  smitten  on  the  one 
and  stabbed  in  the  other  as  she  lay  abed,  and  the  whole  plot 
turns  on  the  problem  of  who  did  it !  There  are  several  people 
it  might  have  been,  and  Maureen's  brother,  Charles,  is  the  most 
likely  of  them.  Wherefore  Maureen  feels  so  uncomfortable,  she 
must  needs  break  off  her  engagement  with  Mary's  brother. 
That's  where  Maureen's  heart  comes  in.  Otherwise  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  story. 

"  John  Strange  Winter  "  is  wonderfully  expert  at  keeping  you 
in  suspense,  and  the  way  Charles  disappears  and  Mary  tempo- 
rarily loses  her  memory  sets  you  making  all  sorts  of  guesses 
without  being  able  to  prove  or  disprove  them  until  the  end  of  the 
story.  Then,  after  Charles  has  reappeared,  and  been  tried  for 
attempted  murder,  and  after  the  jury  have  disagreed  and  a 
fresh  trial  been  ordered,  Mary  suddenly  recovers  her  memory, 
and — all's  well  that  ends  well  ! 

The  Artistic  Side  of  Photography.    By  A.  J.  ANDERSON.    (Stanley 
Paul  &  Co.,  i2s.  6d.) 

IS  photography  a  fine  art?  Mr.  Anderson's  answer  is  dis- 
concerting to  those  Art  Critics  who  kick  at  such  an  admis- 
sion. He  quotes  the  complaint  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  that  the 
critics  of  his  day  set  painting  amongst  the  "  mechanical  arts  " 
because  it  was  "  done  with  the  hand  "!  A  retort  that  proves 
nothing,  but  suggests  much  ! 
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Starting  with  the  assertion  that  pictorial  photography  from 
an  artistic  standpoint  is  in  much  the  same  state  as  D.  O.  Hill 
left  it  sixty  years  ago,  Mr.  Anderson  finds  that  at  last  there  are 
signs  of  "a  real  photographic  advance  towards  honest  Art," 
and  proceeds  to  make  "  a  tentative  effort  to  fill  the  gap  until  the 
new  movement  breeds  its  own  literature." 

Whatever  professionals  may  think  of  The  Artistic  Side  of 
Photography,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  please  the  ordinary  reader. 
Full  of  practical  hints  and  advice,  there  is  yet  nothing  pedantic 
about  it,  and  even  non-photographers  will  find  many  of  its 
pages  intensely  interesting — not  so  much  for  the  conversations 
between  the  author  and  "  Monica  "  (to  whom  the  book  is 
dedicated  "  as  a  type  of  sweetness  and  common-sense  "),  though 
these  are  well  enough  in  their  way;  but  for  the  fine  appreciation 
of  the  artistic  shown  throughout  the  work  and  the  sincere 
endeavour  to  guide  the  reader  into  sharing  that  appreciation. 
One  page  in  particular  deserves  high  praise — page  223,  where 
Mr.  Anderson  disposes  of  the  fallacy  that  "  beauty  is  only  skin- 
deep."  One  wonders  how  human  nature  could  ever  have  fallen 
so  low  as  to  tolerate  such  a  proverb.  Ah,  Marlowe,  you  knew 
better ! 

"If  all   the   pens   that  ever  poets 

held  "— 

But   there  !      Irrelevance   is   not  a 
virtue ! 

In  one  or  two  matters  the  author 
seems  to  contradict  himself  slightly, 
and  perhaps  excusably,  since  it  is 
hard  for  any  writer  not  to  eat  his 
own  words  now  and  then  and 
never  know  it.  On  page  53  Monica 
is  told  that  "  The  law  of  Life  is, 
that  no  Art  has  become  great  until 
artists  can  live  by  their  work." 
On  page  225  the  "  misunderstood 
and  unappreciated  "  artist  is  com- 
forted with  the  reminder,  "  Only 
a  very  few  will  appreciate  true 
Art  on  its  intrinsic  merit." 

Which  of  these  statements  is 
correct?  Ask  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  ! 
Or,  better  still,  buy  his  collected 
poems  and  read  the  story  of  "  The 
Two  Painters  " — how  one  prayed 
for  popularity,  but  the  other 
snapped  his  fingers  at  it  and 
merely  prayed  never  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  own  work. 

"  Each  in  his  way  achieved  success, 
But  One  grew  Great.  And  which 
One?  Guess !  " 


Bohemian  Blood.  By  LESTER 
LURGAN.  (Greening  &  Co., 
6s.) 
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criticisms,  and — final  test  of  modesty — talks  about  other  people 
with  as  much  relish  as  he  talks  about  himself. 

"  The  great  art  of  writing  1  unhappily  do  not  possess,"  he 
says  in  his  introduction.  Now,  Mr.  Hicks,  you  write  every  bit 
as  well  as  most  authors,  and  you  possess  an  art  that  is  unknown 
to  a  good  many  of  them — the  art  of  interesting!  So  don't  be 
too  diffident  ! 

The  list  of  "  lions  "  this  lucky  man  has  met,  or  of  whom  he 
has  something  out  of  the  common  to  tell  us,  is  given  at  the  end 
in  the  form  of  an  index,  and  takes  up  six  columns.  Not  so  bad 
when  the  names  range  from  Edward  the  Peacemaker  to  Oscar 
Wilde — from  J.  L.  Sullivan  to  J.  L.  Toole — from  George 
Meredith  to  Phil  May  ! 

On  page  79  is  recorded  a  repartee  of  Sir  William  Gilbert  which 
will  make  a  friend  for  life  of  anyone  you  tell  it  to,  whom  it 
doesn't  shock.  Not  that  there  is  the  least  harm  in  it;  as  the 
Bursar  of  Oxford's  oldest  college  would  say,  it  "  wouldn't 
corrupt  a  school-boy  "  !  But  if  you  want  to  tell  it  to  a  school- 
girl,  you  must  choose  your  girl  ! 

Read  Twenty-four  Years  of  an  Actor's  Life  most  certainly. 
If  you  are  an  amateur  actor  or 
actress,  do  a  little  writhing  before- 
hand by  way  of  practice  ! 


The  Small  People.  By  THOMAS 
BURKE.  (Chapman  &  Hall, 
as.  6d.) 

EVERY  true  woman  will  like 
this  book,  and  no  nice  man 
will  despise  it.  It  is  a  combination 
of  the  two  sweetest  things  in  the 
world — children  and  poetry — and  it 
is  chosen,  edited,  and  arranged  for 
the  children's  elders.  Blake, 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Lewis 
Carroll  are  a  few  of  the  "  classics  " 
from  whose  poems  selections  have 
been  made,  and  E.  V.  Lucas,  Miss 
Alma  Tadema,  Owen  Seaman, 
Edmund  Gosse,  a  few  of  the 
moderns.  The  collection  is  thus 
unusually  representative,  and 
doubtless  it  is  only  one  of  the 
"  copyright  difficulties  "  mentioned 
in  the  preface  that  prevents  the  in- 
clusion of  a  single  poem  by  the 
authority  on  children' — the  Atheist 
who  wrote  : 

"  Earth's   creeds   may   be    seventy 

times  seven, 
And     blood     have     defiled     each 

creed ; 
If    of    such    be    the    kingdom    of 

Heaven, 
It  must  be  Heaven  indeed!  " 


Dawson 

of  His  Fathers} 


[Beresford 


THIS  is  a  quiet,  pleasantly-told  story  with  a  tragedy  at  the 
end.  The  heroine  has  gipsy  blood  in  her  veins,  which  gives 
her  a  charm  that  appeals  to  the  wrong  man  but  not  to  the  right 
one.  Thus  unrequited  love  steps  in.  The  wrong  man  happens 
to  be  an  artist,  and  in  his  studio  she  meets  a  gipsy  model  who 
turns  out  to  be  her  uncle.  Then  revenge  steps  in  ! 

Not  that  the  heroine  would  harm  a  living  thing.  The  uncle  is 
the  avenging  element. 

His  brother-in-law,  the  heroine's  father,  is  the  object  of  his 
hate.  In  following  out  his  grim  purpose  a  strange  story  is 
brought  to  light  of  kidnapping,  substituting,  adopting — in  fact, 
the  complete  interchange  in  early  life  of  the  heroine  and  another 
girl.  The  latter  is  beloved  by  the  aforesaid  "  right  man,"  which 
makes  one  feel  genuinely  sorry  for  the  heroine.  Perhaps  the 
fatal  blunder,  whereby  she  is  stabbed  by  her  uncle  in  mistake 
for  the  "  other  girl  "  is  as  satisfactory  an  ending  as  the  author 
could  have  chosen. 

Seymour   Hicks:   Twenty-four    Years  of  an   Actor's   Life.     Bv 
HIMSELF.     (Alston  Rivers,  Ltd.,  2s.  fid.1 

MR.  SEYMOUR  HICKS  writes  very  modestly  and,  unlike 
many  such  writers,  seems  to  mean  what  he  says.    He  tells 
us    joke    after    joke    against    himself,    quotes    divers    adverse 


D'Arcy  of  the  Guards.     By  Louis  EVAN  SHIPMAN.     (Mills  &• 
Boon,  Ltd.,  is.) 

THIS,  as  the  cover  tells  you,  is  the  novel  of  the  play  at  the 
St.   James's  Theatre.      On  the  said  cover  is  the  essential 
picture  of  Mr.  George  Alexander.     For  further  particulars  apply 
to  any  bookseller. 

His  Hour.    By  ELINOR  GLYN.     (Duckworth  &  Co.,  6s.) 

MRS.  ELINOR  GLYN  writes  like  a  precocious  school-girl. 
Just  because  so  many  English  people  are  dull,  stolid, 
bigoted,  conventional  stick-in-the-muds — "  which  nobody  can 
deny  " — she  would  transform  the  whole  nation  into  brilliant, 
alluring  dare-devils,  full  of  what  she  calls  "  soul,"  but  void  of 
what  Nature  calls  "conscience."  She  would,  judging  from 
His  Hour,  have  all  the  men  masterful  scamps,  like  Prince 
Milaslavski,  and  all  the  women  their  adoring  victims,  like 
Tamara  Loraine  !  For  preference,  perhaps,  she  would  marry  the 
latter  to  the  former  after  their  virtual  (this  is  not  a  pun!) 
surrender,  but  she  would  bring  it  about  in  some  fantastically 
original  way.  "  Originality  at  any  price  "  seems  to  be  her 
motto.  She  never  realises  that  in  this  wicked  world  to  be  good 
is  sufficient  originality  for  anybody ! 

Those  men  who  argue  that  it  is  not  in  a  woman's  nature  to 
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be  logical  will  have  a  fine  gloat  over  the  reference  to  English 
politics  put  by  Mrs.  Glyn  into  the  mouth  of  her  Russian  hero. 

"  You  had  a  magnificent  system  of  government.  It  took  you 
about  eight  hundred  years  to  build  up,  and  it  was  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world — and  now  you  are  allowing  your  Socialists  and 
ignorant  plebeian  place-hunters  to  pull  it  all  to  pieces  and  throw 
it  away." 

Quite  apart  from  the  possibility  of  the  British  Constitution 
being  what  the  greatest  of  Imperialists  thought  an  "  absurd 
anachronism,"  such  a  paragraph,  after  136  pages  of  hits  and 
digs  at  British  conservatism  is — well,  very  feminine  ! 

/I    Snail's    Wooing.      By    E.    M.    SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY.      (Mac- 
millan  &•  Co.,  6s.) 

MR.  TEMPLAR  was  a  good  fellow  who  was  "Jack"  to  all 
men.    Mr.  Vaughan  was  a  comely  puppy,  as  irritating  to 
men  as  he  was  acceptable  to  maids,  and  all  the  more  irritating 
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because  you  were  in  justice  bound  to  admit  that  he  had  many 
striking  qualities.  There  is  nothing  more  trying  than  having 
to  acknowledge  that  the  young  spark  you  and  all  your  friends 
want  to  kick  is  a  clever  youth,  a  handsome  youth,  and — hardest 
admission  of  all — a  youth  with  lots  of  grit  in  him  ! 

Still  all  the  way  through  your  sympathies  are  with  Jack 
Templar  in  the  fight  for  the  hand  of  Cordelia  Preston.  The  three 
met  out  in  Switzerland,  and  it  was  Vaughan 's  brilliance  against 
Templar's  manhood  from  the  start.  Who  won?  Need  you 
ask?  The  man  always  beats  the  puppy — in  novels  ! 

Apart  from  a  very  pretty  love  story,  Alpinists  will  read  this 
book  with  delight  for  the  heart-to-heart  chatter  it  contains.  It 
is  dedicated  to  the  members  of  the  Riffel  Alp  Club,  and  one  can 
quite  imagine  them  "  swearing  by  it." 

Rewards  and  Fairies.     By  RUDYARD  KIPLING.     (Macmillan  &• 
Co.,  6s.) 

THERE  was  once  a  critic  who  took  a  prejudice  against  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling,  and,  like  most  people  with  a  prejudice, 
never  tried  to  get  over  it.  Quite  by  accident  he  happened  to  read 
a  poem  called  "  If —  "  in  Mr.  Kipling's  new  book,  Rewards 
and  Fairies,  and  he  now  feels  like  a  man  who  has  just  been 
knocked  down  by  someone  he  said  couldn't  box!  It  was  the 
second  stanza  that  finished  him  : 

"  If  you  can  dream — and  not  make  dreams  your  master ; 
If  you  can  think — and  not  make  thoughts  your  aim, 
If  you  can  meet  with  Triumph  and  Disaster, 
And  treat  those  two  impostors  just  the  same  ; 
If  you  can  bear  to  hear  the   truth  you've  spoken 
Twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  trap  for  fools, 
Or  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  life  to  broken, 
And  stoop  and  build  'em  up  with  worn-out  tools;" 

If  you  can  do  all  these  and  various  other  difficult  things — 


"  Yours  is  the  Earth  and  everything  that's  in  it, 
And — which  is  more — you'll  be  a  Man,  my  son  !  " 

Another  passage  that  the  critic  will  remember  till  Doomsday 
is  the  description  of  the  storm-thunder  in  The  Song  of  the  Red 
War-Boat : 

"  There    goes    Thor's   own    Hammer 
Cracking  the  dark  in  two." 

As  for  King  Henry  VII.  and  the  Shipwrights,  only  one 
criticism  is  possible.  It  is  the  Golden  Rule  of  Commerce  given 
in  the  Golden  Rhyme  of  Candour  : 

"  '  Nay,  never  lift  up  thy  hands  to  me — there's  no  clean  hands 

in   the  trade. 
But  steal  in  measure,'  said  Harry  our  King,  '  There's  measure 

in  all  things  made !  ' 

Uncle   Polperro.        By   ALPHONSE   COURLANDER.       (T.    Fisher 
Unwin,  6s.) 

"'"T^HANK  God!    1   was  a  tradesman,"  said  Uncle  Polperro 

J.    fervently,   as  he  thought  of  his  dividends. 

"  Thank  God,  too,  my  dear  uncle,"  said  his  penniless 
nephew,  none  the  less  heartily. 

Here  you  have  the  keynote  of  Polperrism — unlimited  satis- 
faction  with  everything  and  everybody,  and  the  knack  of 
spreading  it  all  round. 

Uncle  Polperro  is  a  genius.  He  has  made  money  honestly, 
and  made  it  out  of  half  a  dozen  simple,  commonplace,  every- 
day words — Extra  Quality,  Purity,  Boiled  Sugar,  Gelatine, 
and  Liquorice !  He  is  the  Candy  King,  the  Stick-Jaw 
Napoleon,  the  Colossus  of  Coloured  Rock  !  And  is  he  content? 
Not  he  !  He  has  the  soul  of  a  Tamburlaine  : 

"  Is  it  not  brave  to  be  a  king,  Techelles? 
Is  it  not  passing  brave  to  be  a  king?" 

is  what  one  can  imagine  him  quoting  day  after  day  to  his 
nephew,  his  niece,  Captain  Snack,  Miss  Snack,  Mrs.  Mapes, 
Orrocks,  One-armed  Henry,  and  the  rest  of  the  merry  com- 
pany that  sailed  in  the  good  ship  "  Dje-mi-meh  "  (alias  "  The 
Prancing  Lizzie  ")  to  the  tight  little  kingdom  of  Bongoland. 

For  Uncle  Folperro  had  purchased  this  desirable  island — • 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  piece  of  mainland — from  a  man  who 
didn't  own  it,  and  who  had  given  him  free  permission  for  a 
substantial  sum  to  instal  himself  as  king ! 

How  Captain  Snack  played  him  false,  and,  aided  and 
abetted  by  Mrs.  Mapes,  persuaded  all  the  crew  but  two  to  do 


Mr.  Alphonse  Courlander 

likewise ;  how  they  cheated  him  out  of  buried  treasure,  out 
of  chestfuls  of  glittering  discs,  which  afterwards  proved  to 
.M  German  soap  advertisements;  how  Orrocks  was  found  to 
be  the  Earl  of  Aveling  in  disguise;  how  Uncle  Polperro  ruled 
the  Bongoes ;  how  his  rule  was  a  short  and  a  popular  one ; 
how  he  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Snack;  how  his  niece  lost  her 
cousinly  heart  to  his  nephew — all  this  (and  much  more)  must 
be  told  you  by  Mr.  Alphonse  Courlander,  not  by 

E.  W.  M. 
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AFTER  Winchester — Wells.  It  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  well  within  the  memory  of  most  art  lovers 
that  Winchester  Cathedral  had  just  a  few  years 
back  every  chance  of  slipping  back  into  the  primaeval 
bog  upon  which — for  reasons  of  comfort  and  convenience 
— it  was  originally  con- 
structed. Not  that  it  was 
intended  that  it  should  go 
bog-sliding  at  any  time,  but 
the  builders  of  it  hardly 
meant  to  build  for  posterity, 
but,  much  more,  for  their 
own  immediate  needs. 
Traction  was  troublesome 
and  expensive,  and  low 
land  sites  offered  attrac- 
tions which  are  not  neces- 
sarily considered  to-day. 
Still  the  old  priors  and 
monks  would  always 
sooner  walk  down  a  hill 
than  fag  up  one,  and,  con- 
sequently, we  find  most  of 
our  great  centres  of  church 
life  in  holes  rather  than 
upon  hills.  They  en- 
deavoured to  get  over  one 
disadvantage  of  being  in  a 
hole  by  building  spires — 
roofs,  that  is,  elongated 
into  advertisements — but 
none  the  less,  they  accepted 
at  the  outset  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  In  this 
way  Winchester  Cathedral 
is  our  best  example  of  a  fine 
thing  clone  in  the  wrong 
place. 


There  are  many  others 
like  it  -  -  Westminster 
Abbey,  Salisbury,  Canter- 
bury and  Norwich  come  to 
my  mind  without  effort — • 
and  such  finely-placed 
monuments  as  Ely,  Dur- 
ham, and  our  own  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  in  this 
not  entirely  unlovely  city 
crop  up  to  confound  me.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
the  cathedrals  of  our  long-past  time  were  built  upon 
such  a  site  as  courted  ease  and  decay. 


and  religious  style  :  they  were  built  in  the  manner  that 
was  common  and  familiar  to  everybody  at  the  time.  .  .  . 
The  sculptures  that  adorn  the  porches  at  St.  Mark's  had 
once  their  match  on  the  walls  of  every  palace  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  the  only  difference  between  the  church 

and  the  dwelling-house  was 
that  there  existed  a  sym- 
bolical meaning  in  the  parts 
of  all  buildings  meant  for 
worship  and  that  the  paint- 
ings or  sculptures  were,  in 
the  one  case,  less  fre- 
quently of  profane  subjects 
than  in  the  other.  A  more 
severe  distinction  cannot 
be  drawn,  for  secular  his- 
tory was  constantly  intro- 
duced into  church  architec- 
ture, and  sacred  history,  or 
allusion,  generally  formed 
at  least  one-half  of  the 
ornament  of  the  dwelling- 
house.  And  in  a  degree 
cathedrals  were  only  larger 
churches,  with  reasons  for 
their  existence  which  are 
not  always  understanded  in 
a  non-church-going  age. 


The  Tower— Wells  Cathedral 


Churches  were  larger  than  most  other  buildings  because 
they  had  to  hold  more  people;  they  were  more  sound 
than  most  other  buildings  because  they  were  safer  from 
violence  and  were  the  fitting  subjects  of  devotional  offer- 
ings ;  but  they  were  never  built  in  any  separate,  mystical 


The  fact — and  fact  it  un- 
deniably is  —  that  the 
modern  man  and  woman 
does  not  go  to  church  is  no 
excuse  for  any  neglect  of 
the  splendid  works  of  art 
which  have  come  down  to  us 
as  cathedrals.  They  are  more 
valuable  as  art  teachers 
even  than  our  national 
galleries,  and  in  no  sense 
more  expensive  to  main- 
tain. The  beauties  of 
them  are  to  the  eye  as  it 
passes  and  are  not  coun- 
tered, as  it  were,  by  such 
unpleasing  exteriors  as 
that  upon  which  Nelson 
turns  his  back  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  No  intelligent 
foreigner  would  expect  to  find  fine  art  hidden  behind 
the  poor  front  of  the  National  Gallery, with  its  pepper 
casters  at  either  end,  but  he  would  expect  that  the  out- 
wardly decent  art  expressions  which  we  have  scattered 
throughout  the  breadth  of  this  beautiful  land  should  be 
cared  for  and  kept  in  some  proper  and  decent  manner. 
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As  I  have  said,  a  remarkable  result  has  been  attained 
at   Winchester.      The   shoring-up  of  the  edifice   and   the 
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under-pinning  were  remarkable  tributes  to  our  national 
greatness ;  and  the  fact  that  the  large  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  the  doing  of  these  not  very  ornamental 
things  has  been  obtained  speaks  eloquently  to  the  honour 
of  the  country.  Winchester  in  great  need  asked ;  and 
Winchester  is  in  less  need  to-day,  although  everything 
they  asked  for  did  not  come  at  once. 


The  need  of  Wells,  in  the  West  Country,  is  almost 
as  dire,  and,  in  a  way,  it  is  quite  as  deserving,  because 
I  believe  it  is  the  first  appeal  for  funds  that  has  been 
made  for  five  hundred 
years  !  It  is  just  as 
well  to  realise  what 
this  means.  It  is  some- 
thing to  build  a  cathe- 
dral in  an  age  of  faith 
— it  is  a  very  much 
other  thing  to  maintain 
it  through  years  of 
comparative  indiffer- 
ence. Yet  the  fine 
fabric  of  this  beautiful 
fane  has  been  cared  for 
and  tended  by  local 
hands  almost  without 
intermission,  until  at 
last  the  work  is  some- 
thing bigger  than 
merely  local  effort  can 
cope  with.  Then  comes 
an  appeal  to  the  out- 
side world  —  delayed 
until  the  necessity  is 
overpressing — to  help 
maintain  one  of  those 
monuments  of  art 
which  render  this 
Europe  of  ours  more 
hopeful,  unmaterial  and 
interesting  than  any 
modern-made  country 
can  hope  to  be.  It  is 
a  monument  of  the 
age  of  faith,  the  pass- 
ing of  which  all  must 
deplore. 


pinnacle  at  the  north-west  corner  was  found  to  be  broken 
in  three  places  and  to  be  in  danger  of  falling.  The 
surveyor  in  his  report  urged  the  necessity  of  the  im- 
mediate commencement  of  the  repairs  along  each  face  of 
the  tower,  pointing  out  at  the  same  time  that  further 
delay  would  probably  result  in  serious  accident  either  to 
the  building  or  to  persons  passing  beneath.  Thus  the 
Dean  and  Chapter — who  have  made  no  public  appeal  for 
five  hundred  years — have  before  them  the  task  of  raising 
a  fund  to  enable  the  work  to  be  undertaken  without  loss 
of  time. 


The  traveller  who 
comes  down  the  hill 
from  Shepton  Mallet — 
and  I  have  already  said 
that  it  is  the  going 
down  of  hills  that  most 
commonly  defined  the 
site  for  the  best  of  our 
architectural  art  work 
— looks  down  upon  a 
group  of  buildings 

without  a  rival  either  in  our  own  islands  or  beyond  the 
seas.  And  it  is  one  of  these  buildings  now  which  stands 
sorely  in  need  of  the  helping  hand.  It  is  little  more  than 
a  year  gone  since  a  storm  dislodged  a  stone  weighing 
half  a  hundredweight  from  the  western  face  of  the  tower 
of  Wells  Cathedral,  this  falling  right  through  the  leaden 
roof.  The  subsequent  examination  revealed  other 
troubles — just  as  the  sending  of  a  steeple-jack  on  to  the 
Nelson  pediment  let  us  know  in  what  imminent  danger  the 
effigy  of  our  blind-eyed  national  hero  stood — for  the 
masonry  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face  was  in  many  places 
badly  in  need  of  pointing.  Stones  were  cracked  by  the 
corroding  of  iron  cramps  used  by  former  builders,  and  the 
head  of  one  of  the  fine  fourteenth-century  images  in  the 


Signs  of  Decay — Wells  Cathedral 


The  central  tower  of 
Wells  Cathedral  has  a 
somewhat  singular  his- 
tory. Up  to  the  level 
of  the  main  roofs  it  is 
of  twelfth  century 
character,  and  evidently 
formed  a  low  lantern 
stage  open  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  church. 
The  tower  was  natur- 
ally the  last  portion  of 
the  twelfth  century 
building  to  be  roofed 
in,  and  the  detail  of  the 
work  is  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced character  than 
that  of  the  substruc- 
ture. At  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  nave  and 
west  'front  by  Bishop 
Joscelyn,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  raise  the  cen- 
tral lantern.  This  was 
done  by  building  a  tall 
upper  story,  lighted  by 
twenty-four  long  lancet 
windows,  set  in  pairs, 
six  on  each  face.  The 
walls  of  this  top  stage 
are  practically  double 
ones,  and  the  interior 
design  shows  three 
graceful  arches  on  each 
side,  each  arch  com- 
prising two  of  the 
aforesaid  lancet  win- 
dows. The  tower  was 
finished  with  angle  pin- 
nacles and  small  inter- 
mediate spirelets.  The 
weight  of  this  addi- 
tional story  caused 
serious  settlements,  and 
these  were  dealt  with  by 

the  fine  strainer  arches  which  were  built  within  three  of  the 
original  arches  of  the  crossing  and  by  building  a  screen 
across  the  fourth  arch.  The  western  strainer  arch  was  used 
as  a  room  beam,  an  interesting  and  unique  arrangement. 
The  abutments  of  the  substructure  were  strengthened  at 
the  same  time,  and  so  well  was  the  work  done  that  no 
material  settlements  have  since  occurred.  When  the 
strainer  arches  were  built,  the  internal  effect  of  the  lan- 
tern must  have  been  materially  diminished.  And  as  the 
long,  exposed  lancet  windows  must  have  made  the  church 
very  cold  and  draughty,  these  windows  were,  at  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  filled  up  with  stone  panelling. 
This  gave  a  peculiar  flatness  of  effect  to  the  exterior  of 
the  tower,  and  to  compensate  for  this  two  statues,  with 
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canopies  were  added  in  front  of  each  of  the  old  angle 
pinnacles.  Soon  afterwards  the  whole  lantern  was  shut 
off  from  the  church  by  a  fan  vault  at  the  level  of  the 
great  arches.  Thus  the  tower  belongs  to  no  less  than 
five  periods. 

The  original  masonry  is  of  excellent  quality  and  first- 


"  Crimson  and  Brown."     Louis  Ginnett 

rate  condition.  That  of  the  early  fourteenth  century 
work  is  also  sound  and  good,  though  unfortunately  in- 
jured by  the  decay  of  the  iron  cramps  and  ties  which  were 
used  in  it.  But  the  late  fourteenth  century  filling  in  of 
the  long  windows  and  the  statues  and  canopies  of  the 
same  period  are  of  totally  different  character.  To  begin 
with,  the  stone  is  from  an  inferior  bed,  then  many  of  the 
stones  are  set  on  edge  instead  of  on  their  natural  beds, 
and,  lastly,  the  work  is  scarcely  bonded  at  all  into  the 
main  body  of  the  tower.  To  use  a  technical  term,  the 
later  stonework  is  "  scribed  "  against  the  older  mould- 
ings, and  a  free  use  had  been  made  of  ironwork  to  hold 
the  newer  stonework  in  place.  Naturally,  therefore,  this 
portion  of  the  work  has  fallen  into  an  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition— out  of  reach  of  the  accessible  parts  of  the  cathe- 
dral, it  has  not  been  possible  to  repair  it  piecemeal,  as  is 
done  in  the  case  of  the  parapets  and  other  exposed 
parts  of  the  church. 


It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  the  history  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Wells,  except  to  notice  that  the 
completion  of  a  group  of  very  remarkable  buildings,  of 
which  this  tower  was  the  centre,  was  probably  the  occa- 
sion of  the  royal  visit  of  the  young  King  Edward  III. 
and  his  Queen  to  Wells  between  Christmas  and  Epiphany, 
1331.  Local  record  briefly  summarise  that  there  and 
then  works  were  being  done  "  magnifical  and  sump- 
tuous at  great  expense."  It  was  at  that  time,  at  the 
close  of  Dean  Godelee's  life,  that  the  Chapter-house  had 
been  lately  finished — "  as  rose  of  flowers  fairest,  so  the 
house  of  beauty  rarest  " — that  the  Lady  Chapel  was 


planted,  and  the  eastern  extension  of  the  church  of 
Bishop  Joscelyn's  time  was  being  prolonged  to  its  junction 
with  the  Lady  Chapel — works  indeed  magnifical  and 
wonderful  for  one  generation,  and  above  all  these  works 
magnifical  the  central  had  been  raised  and  roofed  in. 
These  works  have  stood  in  their  beauty  six  centuries  and 
more,  the  central  tower  not  without  demanding  its  mas- 
sive internal  supports,  but  now  for  the  first  time  calling 
for  repairs,  with  speedy  action,  of  its  external  stonework 
after  the  lapse  of  ages.  It  is  obvious  to  notice  that 
another  royal  visit  has  marked  the  Millenary  Festival 
under  its  roof  and  the  commencement  of  the  renewed 
fabric. 


It  is  significant  that  Canon  Church,  at  the  close  of  a 
little  book  upon  Wells  Cathedral,  which  was  published 
by  the  no  longer  existing  firm  of  Isbister  and  Co.  ever 
so  many  years  ago,  quotes  just  those  lines  by  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  which  came  at  once  into  my  memory  : 

Looking  up  suddenly,  I  found  mine  eyes 
Confronted  with  the  minster's  vast  repose. 
I  stood  before  the  triple  northern  port 
Where  dedicated  shapes  of  saints  and  kings, 
Stern  faces  bleared  with  immemorial  watch, 
Looked  down  benignly  grave,  and  seemed  to  say, 
"  Ye  come  and  go  incessant;  we  remain, 
Safe  in  the  hallowed  quiets  of  the  past; 
Be  reverent,  ye  who  flit  and  are  forgot, 
Of  faith  so  nobly  realised  as  this." 


"  Mother  and  Sons."     James  Quinn 

In  this  way  I  end  my  appeal  for  the  saving  of  one  of 
the  great  works  of  art  which  we  have  been  allowed  by 
our  forefathers  to  enjoy,  and  pass  on  to  some  considera- 
tions of  modern  art  expression  in  the  newly-opened 
exhibition  by  members  of  the  Institute  of  Oil  Painters. 


For  a  generation  or  more  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
reproach     England    with     a     lack     of     serious     eesthetic 
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advancement.  Such  an  attitude,  however,  arises  mainly 
from  ignorance,  and  for  some  refutation  of  it  let  us  step 
for  a  moment  into  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Oil  Colours  and  note  what  has  happened. 
This  is,  I  read  in  the  catalogue,  the  twenty-eighth  exhibi- 
tion of  this  Society,  and  in  the  interval  which  has  passed 
many  things  have  happened  in  the  world  of  art,  as  else- 
where. The  main  point  is  that  pictures  are  now 
frequently  exhibited  merely  for  their  art  value.  We 
have  seen  in  a  very  great  measure  the  passing  of  senti- 


"  Only  a  Model."     T.  B.  Kennington 

mentality.  It  is  no  longer  absolutely  necessary  that 
a  picture  should  have  a  tale  to  tell  in  order  for  it  to  find 
a  place  on  the  walls  of  a  public  gallery.  In  the  crumbling 
of  the  Academic  standards,  the  bare  bones  of  art  may  be 
found.  It  is  now  chiefly  with  the  artists  to  show  that 
they  know  just  enough  to  come  in  when  it  rains. 
Certain  of  the  younger  spirits,  freed  from  the  shackles 
of  commercialism  and  officialism,  paint  not  for  popular 
approval  or  pecuniary  reward,  but  for  the  sheer  joy  of 
self-expression ;  and  it  is  viewing-  them  from  this  stand- 
point that  I  have  made  a  careful  list  of  pictures  in  this 
present  exhibition — a  better  chosen  show  than  usual — 
which  are  really  good  and  those  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  really  bad. 


Let  me  take  the  sweets  before  the  bitter.  The  really 
good  things  are  Louis  Ginnett's  "  Crimson  and  Brown 
— the  Torn  Brocade,"  Paul  Paul's  "  Sand  Dunes — Pas- 
de-Calais,"  Frank  Craig's  'The  Meeting  House," 
Oswald  Birley's  "The  Paisley  Shawl,"  A.  D.  McCor- 
mick's  "  Buccaneers,"  W.  E.  Webster's  "  Idleness," 
T.  B.  Kennington's  "  Only  a  Model,"  and  Gemmel- 
Hutchison's  "  Dora  and  Mary." 


Now  in  this  "  Crimson  and  Brown  "  it  is  the  charm- 
ing tone  which  so  much  attracts  me,  and  it  is  just  in  the 
matter  of  tone  that  the  New  Englishmen  offend  nearly  as 
often  as  the  old  men  of  the  house  of  Burlington  so  long 


offended.  Paul  Paul's  "  Sand  Dunes,"  again,  owe  their 
value  to  the  breeziness  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  much 
easier  to  attain  in  water-colour  than  it  is  in  oil.  "The 
Meeting  House  "  is  commended  for  the  solidity  of  its 
handling,  for  its  Franz  Hals-like  treatment  and  its 
seriousness.  Mr.  Frank  Craig  is  not  trivial.  Curiously 
enough,  we  get  fewer  trivialities  in  Art  than  we  do  in 
music,  which  just  now  is  in  a  parlous  state  so  far  as 
public  taste  is  concerned.  The  splendid  colour  of  the 
"Buccaneers,"  the  distinction  about  "The  Paisley 
Shawl,"  the  quite  other  quality  of  mere  pleasingness  in 
"  Idleness,"  the  strength  shown  in  "  Only  a  Model  "  by 
a  man  who  has  done  sterling  work  for  many  a  long  year 
with — sometimes — less  thought  behind  it,  and  the  "  Dora 
and  Mary  "  in  its  completeness  (so  much  art  is  scattered 
and  incoherent)  :  all  these,  I  think,  are  worthy  of 
attention. 


Certainly  the  march  of  British  art  to-day  is  onwards, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  hope  of  assisting  this  progress  that 
I  now  proceed  to  my  less  agreeable  task — the  pillorying 
of  the  really  bad.  Most  of  them  have  been  painted  under 
the  blight  of  academic  sterility.  The)'  are  Nos.  159,  184, 
188,  196,  206,  244,  310,  373  and  378,  and  to  demon- 
strate that  I  write  this  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  the 
reader  may  remark  that  I  suppress  the  artists'  names. 
To  put  it  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  reason  why  No.  159 
appears  to  me  to  be  bad  is  because  it  has  no  reason 
to  exist,  it  is  not  really  good  still-life  and  is  totally 
unatmospheric ;  No.  184  is  just  one  of  those  hard 
mechanical  landscapes  which  belong  to  the  bad  old  time 
when  a  painter  never  went  forth  painting  beyond  the 
walls  of  his  own  studio;  No.  188  carries  its  own  con- 
demnation on  its  face,  and  is  pot-boiling  picture-making 
of  the  most  virulent  kind,  only  excelled  in  bathotic  sen- 


"The  Paisley  Shawl."     Oswald  Birley 

timentalism  by  196.  The  sugar  oozes  out  of  the  corners 
of  No.  206 ;  colour  gone  wrong  is  the  dominant  false 
note  in  No.  244,  the  same  vain  repetition  of  a  worn-out 
pattern  is  No.  310.  No.  373  is  totally  impossible  to  any- 
one with  an  average  colour  sense,  and  378  is  almost  as 
artistically  offensive. 
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AMONG  the  weddings  last  month  was  that  on  October  i2th 
of  Colonel  P.  Burn-Murdoch,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  South 
African  Command,  and  Miss  Ferelith  Ramsay,  daughter  of 
Sir  James  Ramsay  and  of  the  late  Lady  Ramsay,  of  Bamff, 
Perthshire,  and  sister  of  the  future  Duchess  of  Atholl.  Colonel 
Burn-Murdoch  recently  inherited  from  his  uncle,  General  Sir  J. 
Clerk-Rattray,  the  beautiful  estate  of  Craighall,  near  Blair- 
gowrie,  the  prototype  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Tullyveolan,  and 
under  his  relative's  will  he  takes  the  name  of  Burn-Clerk- 
Rattray.  The  gallant  officer  and  his  bride,  after  a  brief  honey- 
moon, left  for  the  Cape,  where  Colonel  Burn-Clerk-Rattray 
has  resumed  his  post. 

<£>       <£       <£ 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Guy  Ellison,  of  the  Lincolnshire  Regi- 
ment, son  of  the  Rev.  C.  Ellison,  of  Bracebridge,  Lincoln, 
and  nephew  of  Colonel  Ellison,  Ensign  of  the  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard,  to  Miss  Evelyn  Garfit,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  T.  C. 
Garfit,  of  Dalby  Hall,  Spilsby,  took  place  at  Partney  Church, 
Spilsby,  on  October  6th,  when  two  notable  Lincolnshire 
families  were  united.  The  bride-elect  is  one  of  the  Garfits  of 
Skirbeck  Hall,  Boston,  where  they  were  settled  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 


rag,  and  was  given  away  to  an  old  woman  by  Mrs.  Le  Strange. 
The  next  night  she  saw  an  awful  apparition,  which  she  recog- 
nised from  the  family  portraits  as  an  ancestress  of  her  husband. 
Soon  afterwards  a  neighbour  asked  how  Mrs.  Le  Strange  came 
to  give  away  the  rug,  and  said  that  she  would  be  having  old 
Mrs.  Styleman  coming  from  the  grave  in  her  wrath. 


It  seems  that  Mrs.  Styleman  had  been  an  heiress,  and  had 
possessed  a  number  of  beautiful  things,  nearly  all  of  which  she 
had  seen  sold,  owing  to  the  extravagance  of  the  family  into 
which  she  had  married.  At  last  only  the  Persian  carpet  re- 
mained —  then  very  valuable  —  and  the  old  lady  vowed  that  if  it 
were  ever  sold  she  would  haunt  Hunstanton  Hall  until  it  was 
brought  back.  Mrs.  Le  Strange  purchased  the  carpet  and 
replaced  it  in  its  old  position,  and  this  apparently  satisfied  the 
old  lady,  for  she  did  not  reappear.  So  runs  the  tale. 


Mary,  Lady  Inverclyde's,  marriage  to  General  Sir  Archibald 
Hunter,  one  of  Lord  Kitchener's  most  trusted  lieutenants,  and 
the  gallant  soldier  who  has  just  been  appointed  Governor  of 
Gibraltar,  took  place  on  November  ist  at  St.  George's  Church, 


Raby  Castle 


An  important  East  Anglian  marriage  last  month  was  the 
wedding  of  Mr.  Algernon  Hervey  and  Miss  Maud  Le  Strange, 
twin  daughter  of  Mr.  Hamon  Le  Strange  of  Hunstanton  Hall, 
Norfolk.  Mr.  Hervey  is  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Lord  Alfred  Hervey,  who  was  persona  grata  at  Court  in  Queen 
Victoria's  reign,  and  younger  brother  of  the  late  Canon  Hervey, 
for  so  many  years  rector  of  Sandringham  and  domestic  chaplain 
to  King  Edward. 

<£•<£<£ 

The  Herveys  arc  an  old  family  of  high  rank,  but  in  point 
of  antiquity  and  distinction  they  are  easily  beaten  by  the 
knightly  Le  Stranges,  who  were  settled  at  Hunstanton  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  There  was  a  baronetcy  in  the  family, 
but  this  became  extinct  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  present  owner  of  Hunstanton  Hall  represents 
the  ancient  race  in  the  female  line,  his  patronymic  being  reallv 
Styleman. 

4        <£        4> 

A  curious  story  is  told  concerning  an  old  Persian  carpet  at 
Hunstanton  Hall — an  old  embattled  manor-house  surrounded 
by  a  moat,  and  a  familiar  object  to  visitors  to  the  pretty  little 
watering-place  close  by.  The  carpet  was  regarded  as  a  useless 


Hanover  Square.  The  bride  is  the  widow  of  the  second 
Lord  Inverclyde,  who  was  succeeded  about  five  years  ago  by 
his  only  brother,  the  present  peer.  Mary,  Lady  Inverclyde,  is  a 
pleasant  hostess  in  London,  and  she  delights  to  give  a  dance 
for  her  young  friends,  but  she  has  many  other  interests  besides 
society,  being  concerned  with  all  good  works  more  or  less 
connected  with  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  She 
was  a  Miss  Fergusson  of  Ayr,  and  at  her  former  home,  Castle 
Wemyss,  and  at  her  present  house  in  London  she  has  always 
been  interested  in  philanthropic  schemes.  Lord  Kitchener  was 
best  man  for  the  first  time. 


Another  equally  interesting  wedding  took  place  two  days 
later  at  St.  Peter's,  Eaton  Square,  when  Captain  Vandeleur  "of 
the  2nd  Life  Guards,  was  married  to  Miss  Violet  Meysey- 
Thompson,  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Knaresborough. 
The  bride  was  attended  by  a  bevy  of  pretty  bridesmaids,  who 
included  her  three  sisters,  two  of  whom  are  young  girls. 
Captain  Vandeleur,  whose  elder  brother,  Colonel  Seymour 
Vandeleur,  was  killed  in  the  Boer  War,  owns  a  large  estate  in 
County  Clare,  where  his  future  wife  and  her  parents  were 
staying  with  him  in  August. 
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Concerning  Society  (continued) 


Eleanor  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  widow  of  the  fourth 
Duke,  became  a  nonogenarian  last  month,  but  she  is  yet  as 
mentally  active  as  ever,  and  all  being  well,  she  will,  as  in 
past  years,  be  at  her  town  house  in  Upper  Grosvenor  Street 
for  a  part  of  next  season.  Duchess  Eleanor,  as  she  is  called, 
is  a  great  lady  of  a  school  now  almost  extinct,  and  having  lived 
all  her  life  in  the  exclusive  circles  of  the  Grosvenors  and  the 
Percys  has  a  somewhat  chilly  and  unapproachable  manner, 
but  she  is  really  a  charming  old  lady,  possessing  genuine  kind- 
ness of  heart.  Very  dignified  and  handsome,  the  Duchess  kept 
great  state  at  Alnwick,  which  owes  its  present  magnificence 
to  her,  as  it  was  at  her  instigation  that  her  husband,  Duke 
Algernon,  restored  at  such  enormous  cost  in  the  fifties  the  old 
feudal  home  of  the  historic  Percys.  Duchess  Eleanor,  who 
was  left  a  widow  in  1865,  and  is  the  eldest  sister  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Westminster,  is  settled  at  Stanwick  Park,  Darlington, 
for  the  winter. 


The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  was  receiving  good  wishes  last 
month  on  her  birthday.  Though  the 
mother  of  two  grown-up  sons  and 
of  a  daughter,  for  whom  she  will 
be  entertaining  next  season  at 
Stafford  House,  the  Duchess  looks 
little  more  than  a  girl  herself,  but 
then  she  was  only  seventeen  when 
brought  down  from  the  schoolroom 
to  make  the  fourteenth  at  a  dinner- 
party, where  she  met  Lord 
Stafford,  who  fell  in  love  with  her, 
their  marriage  taking  place  shortly 
afterwards.  Tall,  fair,  and  slightly 
built  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  peeresses, 
and  at  the  Coronation  she  was  the 
fairest  of  the  four  duchesses  who 
held  the  canopy  over  Queen  Alex- 
andra's head.  The  Duchess,  who 
is  as  good,  clever,  and  intellectual 
as  she  is  beautiful,  is  the  first 
woman  who  has  inaugurated  the 
session  of  the  Edinburgh  Philo- 
sophical Society,  this  being  last 
month,  and  the  Duchess's  subject 
Saint  Evremond. 


One  of  the  prettiest  young  mar- 
ried women  in  Society  is  Mrs. 
Robert  Brassey,  wife  of  Captain 
Brassey,  late  o'f  the  iyth  Lancers, 
and  now  Unionist  Member  for  the 
Banbury  Division  of  Oxfordshire. 
Possessing  an  exquisite  com- 
plexion, beautiful  eyes,  and  fair 
wavy  hair,  Mrs.  Brassey  is  very 
charming  to  look  upon.'  Captain  Photo] 

and  Mrs.  Robert  Brassey  arc  both  Miss   Lamb 

fond  of  the  country,  and  particu- 
larly like  fishing,  and  they  have  a  place  at  Stow-on-the-Wold, 
Copse  Hill,  which  the  former  purchased  from  his  cousin  Captain 
Harold  Brassey.  Captain  Robert  Brassey  is  the  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  Albert  Brassey,  whose  stately  mansion  of  Heythrop  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Oxfordshire. 


had  a  son  George,  who  as  the  comic  Irishman  was  a  tremendous 
success  with  patrons  of  the  Bower,  and  George's  daughter  was 
the  talented  actress  of  the  old  Queen's  Theatre  in  Long  Acre, 
now  a  printing  establishment.  Mrs.  Labouchere  had  an  only 
daughter,  Miss  Dora  Labouchere,  who  married  the  Marchese 
di  Rudini. 


Though,  of  course,  no  longer  the  representative  of  his  Govern- 
ment, the  Marquis  de  Several  intends  to  remain  in  this  country. 
He  will,  however,  no  doubt  pay  periodical  visits  to  Portugal,  as 
he  owns  large  vineyards  there  which  bring  in  a  very  substantial 
income.  Always  remarkably  well  dressed,  and  something  of  a 
dandy,  M.  de  Several  has  been  for  years  one  of  the  best-known 
figures  in  the  diplomatic  world  and  society  here,  and  he  stood 
high  in  favour  with  King  Edward.  He  is  popular,  but  perhaps 
somewhat  touchy,  and  it  is  recorded  that  on  one  occasion  he 
resented  a  fancied  insult  by  sending  a  challenge  to  a  duel. 


Lord  Farquhar,  it  is  understood, 
is  giving  up  Castle  Rising  Hall, 
which  he  has  rented  for  some  years 
from  Captain  Howard,  son  of 
Lady  Audrey  Duller  by  her  first 
marriage.  One  of  King  Edward's 
greatest  friends,  perhaps  the  most 
intimate  of  all,  Lord  Farquhar 
took  Castle  Rising  in  order  to  be 
near  Sandringham,  and  he  has 
now  another  pleasant  country  resi- 
dence, White  Lodge,  in  Richmond 
Park,  which  His  late  Majesty  gave 
him  for  life  when  Mrs.  Hartmann's 
occupancy  terminated.  Under  the 
changed  circumstances,  it  is  there- 
fore quite  likely  that  Lord  Farqu- 
har will  not  continue  to  rent  Castle 
Rising.  King  Edward  every  year 
used  to  pay  a  visit  of  several  days' 
duration  to  Lord  and  Lady  Far- 
quhar at  Castle  Rising,  and  he  was 
their  frequent  guest  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  where  Lady  Farquhar 
gave  the  famous  royal  dinner  and 
dance  on  Derby  Day  after  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  death. 


The  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Labouchere  at  Florence,  where  she 
and  her  husband  had  lived  for  some  years  now,  came  as  a  great 
shock  though  she  was  no  longer  young,  for  it  was  in  the  sixties 
:hat  she  was  known  to  playgoers  as  the  brilliant  and  gifted  actress 

iss  Henrietta  Hodson.  A  charming  woman,  the  deceased 
lady  used  to  give  notable  afternoon  parties  at  Pope's  Villa 
when  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere  owned  that  interesting  place  on 
the  Thames,  and  she  was  always  pleased  to  see  her  friends  at 
the  old  house  which  they  had  within  the  shadow  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  a  place  her  husband  acquired  in  order  to  be  near  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  which  at  one  time  he  was  one  of  the 
best-known  members.  Mrs.  Labouchere  came  out  of  a  theatri- 
cal family,  her  grandfather,  G.  A.  Hodson,  owning  a  sort 
Of  theatre  named  the  Bower  in  Stangate,  Lambeth.  Old  Hodson 


Probably  few  of  those  who  hear 
the  well-known  wedding  hymn, 
"  O  perfect  love,"  remember  that 
its  composer  is  Lord  Crofton,  who 
a  few  days  ago  entered  upon  his 
seventy-eighth  year.  At  one  time 
Lord  Crofton  was  a  good  deal 
before  the  public  as  a  writer  of 
[Pre:*  Picture  Agency  .  chants,  sacred  songs,  and  organ 
music,  and  as  a  constant  and  popu- 
lar visitor  at  St.  George's  Hospital 

to  cheer  up  the  patients  there,  but  his  health  now  is  not  so  good 
as  formerly  and  he  lives  a  very  retired  life.  His  seat  is  Mote 
Park,  Roscommon,  where  he  owns  about  thirteen  thousand 
acres,  and  he  has  also  a  town  house  in  Stanhope  Gardens.  Lord 
Crofton,  who  is  the  third  holder  of  a  barony  conferred  on  his 
great-grandmother,  is  a  bachelor  and  his  heir  is  a  nephew.  The 
Crofton  barony  was  intended  for  Lord  Crof ton's  great-grand- 
father, but  he  died  before  the  patent  was  made  out. 


Lord  Edward  Spencer-Churchill  has  let  his  house  in  Gros- 
venor Street  for  the  winter  to  the  Maharajah  of  Cooch  Behar, 
and  he  and  Lady  Edward  Spencer-Churchill  will  for  the  next 
few  months  be  at  Queensmead,  their  picturesque  red  brick  resi- 
dcnci-  just  outside  Windsor  Park.  Their  house  is  a  fine  structure 
of  red  brick  and  stone,  with  ground  and  drawing-room  floors  of 
generous  height  and  lighted  by  handsome  bay  windows  looking 
out  on  two  sides  on  Grosvenor  Street  and  Davies  Street.  Lord 
Edward  built  it  three  or  four  years  ago  on  the  site  of  the  resi- 
dence left  him  by  his  mother,  Jane  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  It 
is  often  the  scene  of  much  pleasant  hospitality,  Lady  Edward 
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Concerning  Society  (continued) 


Spencer-Churchill  entertaining   there  a  good  deal  during  the  Believers   in   the   numerous   ghost   stories   told   about   Royal 

season,  as  she  does  at  Queensmead.  Windsor  will  not    perhaps    be  pleased  at  the  prosaic  explana- 
tion given,  the  other  day,  by  the  Royal  Gunner  at  the  Castle, 

A         <£        A.  of  the  "  ghost  "  in  the  library,  which  the  Guards  officer  who 

saw   it   supposed   was   Oueen    Elizabeth.      The   tale   runs   that 

modern  writer,   was  a  paragon.     Probably,   there  is  no  more 
highly  respected  peer  than  the  representative  of  the  Salisbury 
Cecils,  but  the  same  would  not  be  said  of  the  famous  states- 
man   were   he   living    to-day.      His    one    good   point   was    his  ^        '--i 
incorruptible  honesty,   and  it  would,   too,   be  difficult  to  point 

out    a    single    instance    where    his    wisdom    in    administration  The  numerous  friends  of  Mrs.  J.  W.   Lowther  will  be  sorry 

tould  be  called  into  question  ;  but  Robert  Cecil  had  many  blots  to  learn  that  her  health,   which  has  not  been  good  for  some 

on   his  character — his  admiration  of  the  fair   sex,   which  was  months,    shows    no    sign    of    improvement.      She    is    therefore 

carried  to  unfortunate  lengths,  his  unaccountable  treatment  of  wintering   in    Ceylon,    and   leaves   early    next   month,    accom- 


Virgin  Queen  appeared  to  him,  but  the  Royal  Gunner  alleges 
apparition"  was  a  needlewoman  employed  at  the 


Raleigh,  and  the  death  of  Essex, 
trusty  secretary  he  was  in- 
triguing with  James  I.  Had 
the  Virgin  Queen  discovered 
this,  and  she  nearly  did  one 
day,  Cecil  would  have  been  a 
man  to  be  pitied. 

<£<£<> 

There  was  another  Lord 
Salisbury,  the  sixth  earl, 
who  was  anything  but  a 
credit.  This  is  the  Cecil 
whose  phantom  coach  ap- 
pears at  Hatfield,  and  which 
it  is  said  the  late  Lord  Salis- 
bury heard  one  night  just  as 
he  was  going  to  bed.  Think- 
ing visitors  had  arrived  he 
dressed  and  went  down,  but, 
of  course,  nobody  was  there. 
This  sixth  Lord  Salisbury  had 
his  mother  to  blame  for  his 
badness,  for  when  seventeen 
she  sent  him  to  school  at 
Westminster,  giving  instruc- 
tions that  he  was  to  be 
severely  flogged.  His  temper 
was  soured  for  good,  and  he 
lived  a  thoroughly  wicked 
life,  dying,  tradition  states,  a 
terrible  death.  All  jewels 
and  plate  he  could  lay  his 
hands  upon  the  carl  sold, 
except  some  candlesticks  and 
sconces,  which  had  been 
painted,  and  he  did  not  know 
were  silver.  His  mother  had 
the  reputation  of  being  des- 
perately wicked  also,  but  she 
was  very  religious  and  en- 
dowed almshouses  --  Lady 
Anne's  Almshouses,  which 
exist  to-day. 


Phalo] 


A  parallel  case  of  the  laudation  of  another  distinguished 
i.ian  is  to  be  found  in  Lord  Digby's  family.  This  worthy 
peer  celebrated  his  birthday  last  month,  being  sixty-four,  and, 
of  course,  allusion  was  made  to  the  famous  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
a  seventeenth  century  member  of  the  family.  Sir  Kenelm  has 
been  called  "  an  ornament  of  England,"  and  in  view  of  this 
flattering  designation  it  is  interesting  to  read  an  unbiased 
authority  on  his  "  virtues  "  :  "  Changeable  in  religion,  fan- 
tastic in  notions  of  honour,  we  find  the  hero  turning  braggart, 


And    whilst    Elizabeth's       panied  by  her  younger  son   and  only   daughter,    Miss   Mildred 

Lowther.  Mrs.  Lowther  will 
be  much  missed  this  winter 
at  Speaker's  House,  where 
she  is  a  delightful  hostess, 
and  early  in  the  season  gives 
one  or  two  very  pleasant  in- 
formal little  dances  for  her 
daughter,  who,  by  the  way, 
is  twenty-one  in  January. 

The  Speaker's  venerable 
father,  Mr.  William  Lowther, 
enters  upon  his  ninetieth  year 
in  the  middle  of  next  month. 
Mr.  W.  Lowther  still  enjoys 
very  fair  health,  though  the 
death  of  his  accomplished 
wife,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
was  a  great  blow.  At  one 
time,  when  their  family  was 
young,  there  was  no  more 
pleasant  country  house  to 
stay  at  than  Campsea  Ashe, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowther's 
beautiful  place  in  Suffolk, 
which  guests  used  to  say  was 
the  most  kindly  and  happiest 
of  family  homes,  the  days 
being  full  of  intellectual 
interest,  and  the  evenings 
devoted  to  games,  charades, 
and  theatricals. 

Q      Q      4> 

Miss  Lamb  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Lamb, 
of  Goldsborough  Hall,  York- 
shire. An  accomplished  girl, 
and  bright  and  amusing,  Miss 
Lamb  is  a  great  aid  to  her 
mother  at  the  big  balls  she 
gives  at  Goldsborough  and  in 
London,  where  Mrs.  Lamb 
usually  spends  the  season. 

Goldsborough  is  a  pleasant  place  near  Knaresborough,  and  was 
Lord  Harewood's  residence  when  Lord  Lascelles. 


Mrs.  Robert  Brassey 


[K ate  Pmgndl 


Lord  and  Lady  Barnard  are  passing  the  autumn  at  Raby 
Castle,  their  wonderful  old  place  near  Darlington,  which, 
with  its  numerous  towers,  three  courtvards,  and  great  vaulted 
halls,  is,  perhaps,  after  Windsor,  the  finest  of  ihe  still 
inhabited  feudal  castles  of  England.  Formerly  a  stronghold 
of  the  Nevills,  it  eventually  passed  to  the  Vanes  in  the  reign 


the    philosopher    disregarding    truth,    the    orator    wasting    his      of  James   I.,   and  is   owned  by   their   descendant   to-day.      Sir 


eloquence  in  the  drawing-room,  the  Royalist  becoming  a 
suppliant  to  Republicans,  and  the  metaphysician  writing  a 
cookery  book  !  Graceful,  eloquent  and  chivalrous,  with  a 
genius  as  versatile  as  that  of  the  Admirable  Crichton,  it  is 
deplorable  that  littleness,  vanity  and  wrong-headedness  should 
have  sullied  so  many  accomplishments."  The  two  instances 
show  how  complaisant  the  peerages  can  be. 


Harry  Vane  petitioned  James  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  the 
castle,  representing  it  to  be  a  heap  of  stones.  Later  the  King 
visited  Raby,  and  when  he  saw  the  place  exclaimed,  "  Gude 
troth!  Ca'  ye  that  a  hullock  of  stanes?  By  my  faith,  I  ha' 
na'  sich  anither  hullock  in  a'  my  realm."  It  is  clear  that 
Raby  would  not  have  belonged  to  the  Vanes  if  James  had 
known  what  the  castle  was  like. 
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By    MRS.    HUMPHRY 

("Madge") 


THE  dancing  season  is  drawing  very  near,  and  the  choice 
of  frocks  is  beginning  to  occupy  attention.  A  very  pretty 
model,  just  evolved  from  the  inner  consciousness  of  one 
of  our  cleverest  London  modistes,  is  in  grey-blue  wide- 
meshed  net,  on  which  are  printed 
groups  of  chene  flowers  at  a  considerable 
distance  apart.  A  chene  ribbon  in  the 
same  tones  of  colour  passes  round  the  skirt 
at  the  knees,  confining  the  folds  of  net.  It 
is  threaded  through  the  flat  pleats  of  an  over- 
skirt  in  a  still  paler  tone  of  grey  blue,  the 
interval  between  each  couple  of  pleats  being 
exactly  the  width  of  the  pleat,  viz.,  about 
three  inches.  The  waistband  and  a  narrow 
border  on  the  sleeves  are  made  of  the  chene 
ribbon.  This  is  a  very  harmonious  gown, 
owing  to  the  gentleness  of  the  colours  and 
to  the  fact  that  nowhere  are  the  folds  of  the 
skirt  held  in  bondage  so  far  as  to  throw  them 
out  of  the  natural  lines  from  waist  to  feet. 
Another  dancing  frock  is  in  pewter  grey 
tissue,  embroidered  with  oxidised  silver  in 
lines  from  waist  to  feet,  and  bordered  with 
negro-head  velvet,  piped  with  orange  silk, 
most  effective  in  contrast  with  the  dark  grey 
of  the  tete-de-negre  and  paler  tone  of  the 
tissue.  Orange  is  introduced  rather  originally 
under  the  arms  and  again  on  the  hips,  and 
orange  tulle  veiled  with  grey  is  draped  round 
the  shoulders.  The  tone  of  orange  in  favour 
just  now  is  rather  dull,  but  all  the  more 
becoming  for  that  reason.  A  chestnut-haired 
girl  with  a  clear  skin  would  look  splendid  in 
this  gown. 


A   dinner   gown   in   coffee-coloured   ninon   over   satin   of   the 

same  colour  has  a  handsome  gold  embroidery  round  the  edge, 

and  is  draped  in  picturesque  fichu  fashion  across  the  shoulders 

over    a    lace    blouse    with    revers   of    the    coffee-coloured    satin 

edging  the  sleeves.     The  tunic  is  draped  in  panicrs. 

Some  of  the  newest  evening  gowns  have  the  long 
paletot  in  diaphanous  material  that  has  recently  come 
in.      One   of   these   is   in   white   satin   with  cross-over 
fronts  turned  back  with  small  moire  revers  and  ending 
under  a  belt  of  draped  violet  panne.     The 
very  long  paletot  is  in  black  tulle  encrusted 
with   Chantilly   and  bordered   with   black 
panne.     Falling  as  it  does  from  the  top  of 
the  shoulders   to   the   feet,    its   long  lines 
give  apparent  extra  height  to  the  wearer. 
Sometimes  the  paletot  is  sleeveless.     One 
in  silver-sewn  net  is  made  in  this  way  and 
has    the    armholes    very    wide    and   edged 
with    skunk,    like    the    other    outlines    of 
the  garment. 


Ihe 


A  very  striking  dancing  gown  has  the  skirt 
and  half  the  bodice  cut  princess  in  absinthe- 
green  soft  satin,  the  top  of  the  bodice  being 
in  creamy  lace.  In  similar  lace  is  a  little 
coat  with  a  short  basque  and  sleeves  almost 
to  the  elbows,  the  whole  outlined  with  dark 
fur  and  caught  in  with  a  waistbelt  of  black 
satin  with  long  ends  tied  at  the  left  side  in 
two  loops  and  loose  ends  falling  below  the 
knee.  In  white  satin  and  chinchilla  this  is 
also  very  pretty.  A  very  handsome  dinner 
gown  is  white  satin,  cut  tunic  fashion  in 
front  and  in  a  square  train  at  the  back,  over 
an  underdress  of  white  chiffon  hemmed  with 
gold.  Fur  forms  bretelles,  borders  the  sleeves 
and  edges  the  tunic,  dropping  thence  in  a 
point  at  either  side  and  rising  high,  after 
which  it  outlines  the  train.  The  form  of  this  - 
gown  is  princess.  A  second,  also  fur-trimmed, 
is  quite  short  and  is  in  pale  pink  satin  with 
a  white  ninon  tunic  fringed  with  tinily 
tinkling  pearl  fringe.  A  pale  blue  ribbon  is 
run  round  the  satin  under  the  tunic.  Small 
silver  roses  with  pale  pink  centres  trim  the  bodice  round  the 
shoulders  and  are  ranged  in  a  double  row  on  the  pink  satin 
skirt  above  the  hem,  which  is  in  skunk. 


1.     Pink  Chiffon  Evening  Gown 


RACK  FOR  RIBBONS. 

has  never  yet  been  such  a  variety 
ons  as  in  the  present  season.  They 
are  made  in  every  possible  de- 
sign. Some  are  cleverly  imitated 
from  tapestry,  the  combination 
of  colours  being  often  highly 
artistic.  To  suit  all  tastes  the 
designers  have  produced  others 
in  the  most  barbaric  union  of 
bright  tints.  There  are  chene 
ribbons  in  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment— a  strong  contrast  with  th< 
latter.  Quite  new  are  the  self- 
coloured,  with  very  minute  edge 
of  vivid  colour ;  black  with  a  line 
of  yellow  or  orange,  brown  with 
a  line  of  Saxe  or  swallow-tail 
blue,  grey  edged  with  green, 
yellow  or  orange,  flamingo  or 
orchid-mauve ;  in  fact,  an  end- 
less variety  of  combinations. 
Equally  varied  is  the  width. 
Some  are  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
wide  and  are  used  for  swathed 
bodices  and  the  deep  belts  that 
are  bodices  in  themselves  on 
some  gowns.  Then  there  are  the 
Paisley  ribbons  in  every  class  of 
colour,  some  pure  Persian  in 
their  glowing  reds  softening  off 
into  the  rose  of  a  sunset  sky ;  the 
purple  of  a  distant  hill  with 
glimpses  of  the  green  of  heather 
twigs ;  the  primrose  and  pale 
blue  of  early  dawn  suffused  with 
the  warmth  of  tint  bestowed  by 


the  just-risen  sun  ;  the  creamy-green  and  pink-purples  of  the 
true  cashmerean  shawl ;  and  saffron  and  Allen  Richardson 
warm  apricot,  relieved  with  the  cream  and  yellow  of  the 
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Gloire  de  Dijon.     There  seems  no  end  to  the  shades  of  sweet 
colour   in    which    these    Paisley    ribbons,    and    indeed    other 


materials,  are  produced.  A  white  gown,  voile  or  crepe,  has  the      very  dark  green  net  or  ni 

tunic  composed  entirely  of  Paisley  ribbons,  not  joined  together,       of   pale   gold   embroidered    in    green    and   deep    Egyptian    blue 


velvet  of  the  same  colour.  Rising  from  under  it  is  the  blouse 
in  a  much  brighter  tone  of  green,  but  veiled  with  black  or 
very  dark  green  net  or  ninon,  and  set  into  a  yoke  and  collar 


but  held  at  some  inches  distance  apart  by  slender  gold  cords 
and  buttons  covered  with  the   Paisley   ribbon.     The   tunic   is 
•  simply   turned  back  so  as  to  end  in  points 
or  is  fringed  with  beads  or  silk  of  suitable 
colour.     The  ribbon  is  often  introduced  upon 
bodices  in  the  form  of  bretelles  and   folded 
neatly  upon  sleeves  as  a  finish. 

PALE  GOLD. 

A    feature    of    this    season's    dress    is    the 
popularity  of  pale  gold,  not  only  for  evening 
wear  but  for  afternoon  dress  trimmings  and 
for  blouses.     A  black  satin  bridge   frock  is 
cut  away  at  the  line  of  the   shoulders   and 
filled  in  up  to  the  base 
of   the   throat    with 
an    embroidery    in    pale 
gold  braid,  unlined,  and 
most    becoming    to    the 
white      skin      that      is 
shown       between       the 
spaces.     This  trimming 
is    kept    perfectly     flat, 
except        where        little 
bosses       of       cabochon 
jewelling     gives      it      a 
richness  of  effect  apart 

from  the  delicate  and  effective  colouring  of 
the  jewelling.  The  pale  green  of  the  peri- 
dot is  contrasted  with  the  garnet's  depth 
of  tint,  arid  here  and  there  the  twinkling 
of  the  strass  responds  to  every  ray  of 
light.  The  semi-sleeves  are  in  the'  satin, 
with  a  supplement  of  fine  black  net 
finished  with  a  line  of  the  jewelled  braid. 
If  the  neck  rising  above  this  embroidery 
be  a  pretty  one,  there  should  be  no  neck- 
lace, not  even  pearls,  to  interrupt  the 
graceful  curve  and  interfere  with  the  lines 
of  the  nuque,  almost  always  admirable.  A 
blouse  in  gold  brocade  is  veiled  with  a  thin 
cloud  of  black  ninon,  through  which  the  gold 
gleams  effectively  owing  to  the  different 
shades  shown  in  the  flower  design,  orchids 
with  bright-brown  tongues.  The  black  is 
very  lightly  pleated,  so  as  not  too  reticently 
to  veil  away  the  rich  brocade.  A  very  re- 
fined effect  results.  And  in  addition  to  these 
examples  of  afternoon  and  evening  dress,  we 
may  take  the  following  costume.  Made  of 
velveteen,  in  the  lovely  tone  of  blue  called 
after  the  swallow's  wing,  the  short-waisted 
bodice  is  made  of  gold  tulle  veiled  with  a 
paler  blue  than  that  of  the  gown.  This  is 
arranged  in  wavy  lines  over  a  chemisette  of 
cream  coloured  lace,  rising  high  in  the  collar 
and  lined  with  gold  tinsel.  The  jacket  is  lined 
with  gold  and  blue  shot  satin,  and  has  the 
collar  and  long  crossing  revers  in  black  satin 
with  the  narrowest  possible  line  of  pale 
gold  outlining  them  ;  also  the  satin  cuffs. 


The  blouse,  always  on  the  verge  of 
oblivion,  according  to  some  of  the 
sartorial  prophets,  has  never  been  so 
charming  as  it  is  this  season,  and 
never  has  it  been  in  greater  request. 
The  prevalence  ot  the  three-material 
gown  renders  it  indispensable.  The 
skirt  may  be  ninon  bordered  with  one 
deep  band  of  velvet,  cloth  or  fur,  while 


>ver  dull  Indian  red.  A  few  inches  of  sleeve  to  match  this 
appear  beyond  the  semi-sleeve  of  cloth.  The  belt,  instead  of 
being  in  green  velvet,  may  be  in  the  same 
deep  blue  that  appears  in  the  embroidery,  a 
wonderful  shade,  subdued  and  yet  full  of 
colour,  like  a  tropical  night  sky. 


THE  KNITTED  COAT. 

The  favourite  colour  for  the  knitted  coat 
is  a  deep  reddish  purple,  such  as  one  sees  in 
some  pansies  and  petunias.  Much  of  the 
charm  of  these  coats  lies  in  the  manner  on 
which  they  cling  in  to  the  figure,  giving  the 
wearers  the  full  advantage  of  any  slimness 
they  may  possess.  A  very  brilliant  daffodil 
vellow  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  colours 
in  which  these  useful  and  hygienic  coats  are 
made.  Crowds  surrounded  the  windows  of 
a  large  West  End  firm,  one  day  last  week, 
where  this  bright  colour  was  represented, 
not  only  in  the  coats,  but  in  turban  and 
Tarn  caps  and  long  scarves  as  well.  Thyme 
green  is  a  great  favourite,  especially  in  the 
spun  silk  ones,  and  the  deep  shade  of  blue, 
known  as  Baltic,  is  also  much  liked.  The 
closely  knitted  band  that  borders  the  best 
of  these  coats  all  round,  helps  to  keep  them 
in  shape,  and  the  long  ones  are  certainly 
very  becoming.  I  saw  one  in  Regent 
.Street  on  a  slim  girl,  and  admired  both  it 
and  her.  I  suspected  her  of  being  on  her 
honeymoon.  The  gown  was  brown  cheviot, 
the  long  knitted  coat  brown  silk  to  match, 
and  the  hat  was  stitched  cheviot  with  a  few 
quill  feathers  for  trimming,  tan-coloured 
and  brown,  with  a  few  bright  blue  and 
green  ones,  very  short  and  just  covering  the 
unplumed  part  of  the  quills.  Some  are 
collarless.  Others  are  turned  back  with 
revers.  Some  are  made  semi-fitting  at  the 
waist,  while  others  have  belts.  Among  the 
newest  are  those  with  the  fashionable  stripe 
effect,  obtained  by  knitting  the  reverse  way. 
This  is  so  popular  that  it  is  applied  to 
ribbons.  Alternate  stripes  of  right  side  and 
reverse  side  result  in  very  satisfactory  colour 
schemes.  Sometimes,  however,  when  the 
design  is  large,  the  wrong  side  has  masses 
of  crude  tints,  which  would  be  impossible  to 
in  this  wav. 


THE  USES  OK  VIVELLA. 

Day   and   night   is   this   valuable   material 
found     useful.       Those     who     have     begun 
\\varing  it  at   night  are  unlikely  to  forsake 
it,   because  it  is  so  soft,  and  weighs  less  in 
comparison  with  its  warmth.     The  fact  that 
it    is    thoroughly    shrunk    before    being    sent 
out    from    the   factory   makes   it   particularly 
suitable  for  day  wear.     A  shower, 
however  heavy,  has  no  ill-effects. 
And     not     only     in     summer     is 
Viyella  available,  but  in  autumn, 
winter  and  spring.     It  makes  an 
ideal  suit  for  golfing,  for  walking 
in      either      town      or      country, 
and    for    schoolgirls     who    have 
to    turn    out    in     all    weathers. 
The     dark      shades      are      well 
adapted      for      such      costumes. 
There      is      a      very      attractive 


2.     Oyster-Grey  Velvet  Embroidered  Gown 

the   bodice  is   represented   by  _  an   elaborately   made   blouse,    of      stripe    in    two   tones   of   green"  'with   a   russet  'stri 
v  inches  may  be  visible  above   the      in  a  lighter  green  with  diagonal  stripes  in  brown 


and  myrtle, 


, 

But  these  few  inches  give  a  distinctive  character      and    a    black    with    grev    stripes,    which    would    do    for  'half- 
• 


to  the  whole  gown,  and  that  is  why  the  blouse  is  of  such 
importance.  Take  the  following  instance.  A  bottle-«reen 
cloth  and  ninon  skirt  carried  up  to  a  Miort-waisted  belt  in 


mourning.  Then,  in  self  colours  there  is  a  fashionable  tomato 
red,  a  cigar-brown,  a  deep-sea  blue,  and  a  plain  black.  For 
blouses,  dressing  gowns,  and  men's  shirtings  there  is  a  wide 
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THE  NEWEST  HATS 


(a)   Black    beaver,     with    white 
ostrich  feathers. 

A     Musquash,  with  ermine  band. 

(c)  Black  velvet,    trimmed    gold 

tinsel  rose. 

(d)  Grey  squirrel, blue  satin  brim. 
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choice  of  colourings.     Viyolla  makes  a  capital  lining  for  over- 
coats, owing  to  its  combined  warmth  and  lightness. 


SOMI-:  SMART  COATS. 

The  latest  development  of  the  Empire  coat  is  a  very  short 


4. 

one,  ending  about  six  inches  below  the  waist  in  a  straight 
line  round  the  body.  Nothing  more  trying  to  the  appearance 
than  this  line  could  well  be  imagined,  but  the  top  of  one  of 
these  in  black  velvet,  almost  makes  up  for  it.  It  is  a  deep 
collar  in  lovely  old  lace,  bordered  with  fur  and  hanging  in 
full  folds  over  the  shoulders.  Anyone  possessing  two  yards 
or  so  of  old  lace  could  copy  this  delightf;:!  collar.  It  is  not 


often  that  an  outdoor  coat  has  such  a  chance  of  being  pic- 
turesque. It  is  occasionally  possible  to  secure  a  coat  that  is 
equally  appropriate  to  day  and  evening  wear.  Fur  is  always 
suitable,  and  next  come  velvet  and  satin,  in  black  or  dark 
tones.  Black  satin  trimmed  with  skunk  looks  well  for  out- 
door wear  or  the  theatre.  A  dark  green  velvet  coat  with 
ermine  collar  and  cuffs  is  another  good  example,  and  also  a 
caracul  with  deep  band  of  musquash  seal  and  revers  to  match. 
The  advantage  of  combining  in  one  garment  the  day  coat 
for  driving  and  visiting  with  the  evening  wrap  is  double. 
One  can  afford  a  much  handsomer  garment,  and  as 
fashions  change  now  more  rapidly  and  more  radically 
than  ever,  there  is  but  one  coat  to  become  demode  in- 
stead of  two.  Even  the  most  extravagant  of  women  must 
see  the  point  of  this.  Now  that  we  are  within  six  weeks  of 
Christmas  we  begin  to  discover  that  not  even  the  most  pro- 
tective of  stoles  suffices  to  protect  the  lungs  from  risk  of  cold. 
A  winter  coat  becomes  a  necessity.  Then  fore  the  above  words 
of  counsel. 


Mary  Lady  Inverclyde  has  set  a  very  pretty  fashion  for  the 
wedding  gown  for  widow  brides.  On  her  marriage  with  Sir 
Archibald  Hunter  she  wore  a  highly  effective  gown  in  grey 
Charmeuse  satin,  the  bodice  carried  out  in  pale  grey  chiffon, 
and  the  whole  enriched  with  embroideries  in  grey  silk  and 
silver  over  silver  lace.  Her  becoming  toque  was  in  grey 
tulle  wreathed  with  silver  roses,  and  further  trimmed  with  a 
long  grey  ostrich  feather.  The  going  away  coat  is  grey  drap 
souple  trimmed  with  chinchilla.  Could  anything  be  more 
harmonious? 


A  recent  widow  bride  wore  pastel  blue,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  that  all  but  quaker  tints  should  be  excluded  on  such 
occasions.  Grey,  lavender,  pale  mauve,  and  cream-colour 
have  all  been  chosen,  and  now  the  delicate  tones  of  colour  that 
prove  such  skill  on  the  part  of  the  dyers,  may  well  widen  the 
choice  of  the  bride  who  is  about  to  make  a  second  essay  in 
matrimony. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

No.  i. — Evening  gown  in  a  delicate  tone  of  pink  chiffon  over 
cream  coloured  soft  satin.  The  band  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  skirt,  and  the  narrow  ones  on  the  sleeves,  are  in  chiffon 
velvet  in  a  deeper  tone  of  pink,  and  are  edged  with  skunk. 
The  embroidery  is  lovely,  being  carried  out  in  a  trailing  design 
of  flowers  and  leaves  in  three  shades  of  pink  jewelling.  A 
bunch  of  velvet  roses  is  tucked  in  at  the  waist.  A  band  of 
coral  and  silver  ga'.on  surrounds  the  coiffure. 


No.  2. — Oyster-grey  chiffon  velvet  is  the  material  of  this  up- 
to-date  evening  gown.  The  tunic  is  embroidered  in  oxydised 
thread  and  grey  pearls,  mingled  with  amethyst  jewelling.  Part 
of  the  corsage  is  veiled  with  chiffon  to  match,  and  the  em- 
broidery is  repeated  on  the  sleeves  and  tassels.  The  hair 
ornament  is  a  band  of  amethyst  velvet,  with  clusters  of  pearls 
in  relief  and  embroidery  of  purple  stonos  between. 


No.  3. — Smart  hats — a,  black  beaver  with  white  ostrich 
feather;  b,  musquash  with  band  of  ermine;  c,  black  velvet  with 
rose  in  old  gold  tinsel ;  J,  grey  squirrel  with  blue  satin  brim. 


No.  4. — Walking  costume  in  dead-leaf  green  ratine,  the  new 
fluffy  material  which  is  in  such  demand  for  the  smart  gowns 
of  the  season.  The  trimming  consists  of  silk  woven  braid  in 
the  same  colour  as  the  ratine.  The  long  coat  is  in  a  deeper 
shade  of  dead-leaf  in  fine  drap  souple,  and  is  trimmed  with 
wide  opossum  fur,  dressed  so  skilfully  this  seaso-i  as  to  provide 
a  capital  substitute  for  the  very  costly  chinchilla,  becoming 
rarer  every  year.  The  hat,  in  woven  velvet  cords,  matches 
the  long  outer  coat  in  colour,  and  is  trimmed  with  a  very  long 
full  feather,  the  ends  of  which  are  tipped  with  beige.  This 
c<  stume,  with  its  jacket  and  coat,  is  well  adapted  for  the 
gring-away  attire  of  a  bride,  being  at  the  same  time  smart 
and  verv  comfortable  for  winter  wear. 
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MME.  LEONORA  AT  THE  ALHAMBRA 


[Dover  Street  Studios 
C 


DRAMA 


"Vice  Versa."    By  F.  Anstey 

Produced  at  the  Comedy  Theatre  on  10th  November,  1910 

Messrs.  Spencer  Trevor,  Frederick  Volfe,  C.  M.  Lowne, 
Arthur  Playfair,  Leveson  Lane,  Brian  Egerton,  W.  Bnscoe- 
Owen,  Clifford  Brooke,  Misses  Agnes  Glynne,  Phyllis 
Embury,  May  Taverner,  Jean  Bloomfield,  Lillian  Brennard, 

,  Marjorie  Dane,  Masters  Philip  Tonge,  Bobbie  Andrews, 
Josef h  Victor,  F.  Thorndike,  Jack  Hobbs,  S.  Sherwood,  and 

'  Burford  Ham-pden. 

THERE    may    be    more    people   who    have    not    read 
Anstey 's  fantastic  novel,  "  Vice  Versa,"  than  those 
who  have,  but  the  story  is  too  commonly  known  to  repeat 
here.        The   play    follows    the    novel,    the    scenes   being 


I  suppose  it  would  be  impossible  for  Miss  Helen  Mar  to 
tell  stories  for  half  an  hour  as  she  did,  before  the  play 
started,  without  rolling  out  one  or  two  chestnuts,  but  the 
tales  were  on  the  whole  witty  and  cleverly  told. 

"L' Allegro,"  by    Handel,  and  "The  Two  Hunch- 
backs," by  Emile  Cammaerts 

Produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  on  14th  November,  1910 

Miss  Marie  Brema,  Messrs.  Spencer  Thomas,  Francis 
Braun,  Vernon  Steel,  H.  K.  Ayliff,  Guy  Griffinhoofe,  Misses 
Hermione  Stuart,  Ruby  Ginner.  Evangeline  Florence,  Mavis 
Yorke,  and  others. 
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Mr.  Spencsr  Trevor  and  Miss  Agnes  Glynne  in  "Vice  Versa" 


t  &>  Watery 


arranged  as  follows  :  Mr.  Bultitude's  Library,  in  which 
the  change  from  father  to  son  and  -vice  versd  takes  place ; 
the  Class  Room  at  Crichton  House,  where  the  boys  are 
gathered  on  their  return  to  school, -and  Bultitude's  conduct 
causes  much  amusement ;  the  Isa'rjje  Class  Room,  some 
days  later,  where  the  rejuvenated  'Bultitude  senior  calls  on 
the  headmaster,  and  Mr.  Bultitude's  Library  again,  where 
the  second  change  puts  things  in  normal  order. 

The  play  is  cleverly  acted,  some  fine  opportunities  being 
given  to  the  children,  who  are  not  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  them.  Little  Miss  Glynne  and  Miss  Embury  are  charm- 
ing young  actresses.  Most  of  the  fun  rests  on  Mr.  Spencer 
Trevor's  shoulders  as  Bultitude,  Junior,  and  he  is  well 
able  to  bear  his  burden. 


IT  was  not  a  light  undertaking  to  produce  a  cantata  as 
an  opera,  but  Miss  Marie  Brema  has  shown  us  that  it 
can  be  done  successfully.,  "  L' Allegro  "  received  the 
appreciation  it  so  richly  deserved.  The  solos  were  sung 
from  one  of  the  boxes  and  the  choruses  from  the  wings. 
A  feature  of  the  performance  was  the  excellent  dancing 
of  Miss  Ginner  as  Mirth. 

"  The  Two  Hunchbacks,"  translated  by  Miss  Tita 
Brand,  was  a  quaint  and  interesting  performance.  It 
could  have  been  got  into  half  the  time,  but  fulsomeness 
was  its  only  fault.  In  this  version  of  the  old  fairy  story 
the  hunchback  starts  with  no  hump  and  ends  with  two. 
Miss  Brema  courageously  took  the  risk  of  the  audience 
getting  another — but  it  didn't  ! 
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Drama  of  the  Month  (continued) 


'  The  Unwritten  Law."    By  Laurence  Irving  (from 
Dostoieffski's  "Grime  and  Punishment") 

Produced  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  on  15th  November,  1910 

Mr.  Laurence  Irving,  Miss  Mabel  Hackney,  Messrs.  Frank 
Esmond,  Rupert  Harvey,  James  Skea,  Wentworth  Fane, 
Montague  Lane,  A.  Field  Fisher,  Dalziel  ,  Heron,  Misses 
Beatrice  Smith,  Leonora  Oakford,  Alice  Inman,  and  Mabel 
Nelson. 

IN  England  a  man  with  a  conscience  carries  a  pretty 
heavy  burden,  but  in  Russia  such  a  thing  must  be 
almost  unbearable.  Rodion  Raskolnikoff— which  is  pro- 
nounced like  a  sneeze — suffers  terribly  in  this  way.  He 
maintains  that  a  man 
who  offers  a  destitute 
woman  dishonour  or 
persecution  is  worthy  of 
death.  His  friends  jeer 
at  him  for  holding  such 
ridiculous  notions  in 
these  days  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  when  poor 
little  Sonia  from  the 
floor  above  comes  down 
and  tells  him  that  the 
landlord  has  threatened 
to  turn  her  and  her  in- 
valid sister  into  the 
street  unless  she  gives 
herself  to  him,  he  re- 
solves to  act  upon  his 
convictions.  That  night 
he  goes  up  to  the  land- 
lord's rooms  and  makes 
a  horrible  mess  of  him 
with  an  axe.  Next 
morning  h  e  realises 
what  he  has  done  and 
does  his  utmost  to 
escape  the  consequences 
of  his  crime.  The 
magistrate  in  charge  of 
the  case  has  his  sus- 
picions aroused,  and,  in 
a  scene  of  great  excite- 
ment and  ghastly  at- 
tractiveness, r  e  c  o  n  - 
structs  the  murder  in 
the  victim's  room  and 
takes  young  Rodion 
through  it.  I  suppose 
there  were  no  papers 
in  Russia  to  print 
Rodion 's  confession  ; 

anyhow,  he  will  not  confess  to  the  magistrate.  To  Sonia 
he  does  confess,  and  offers  her  the  money  he  has*  taken 
from  his  victim — money  which  he  insists  has  been;'  robbed 
from  her.  Sonia  repulses  him  and  refuses  the  money,  but 
finally  persuades  him  that  it  is  his  duty  to  confess.  Fall- 
ing on  her  knees  in  the  last  scene,  she  recites  the  Lord's 
Prayer  from  start  to  finish,  and  Rodion  gives  himself  up 
to  the  officers  who  have  come  for  him.  It  is  comforting  to 
learn  that  his  punishment  will  not  be  heavy — a  remark 
that  seems  to  detract  from  the  heroic  confession. 

The  play  is  alive  the  whole  time.  The  acting  was 
earnest,  and,  quite  apart  from  the  excellent  performances 
of  Mr.  Laurence  Irving  and  Miss  Mabel  Hackney,  play- 
goers had  an  opportunity  of  welcoming  an  actor  new  to 
the  West  End  stage,  whose  performance  they  will  long 
remember.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Dalziel  Heron  as  Bezak.  Mr. 
Heron  gave  us  quite  a  new  type  of  stage  detective.  His 
Bezak  took  no  drugs  and  assumed  no  supernatural  gift  of 
intuition.  He  was  a  human  being. 
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"Company  for  George."    By  Warren  Bell 

Produced  at  the  Kingsway  Theatre  on  15th  October,  1910 

Miss  Eva  Moore,  Messrs.  Kenneth  Douglas,  Fewlass 
Llewellyn,  Herbert  Buntton,  Halliwell  Hobbes,  Windham 
Guise,  Guy  Carey,  Percy  Goodyear,  Frank  Leach,  Misses 
Hilda  Antony,  Esme  Hub  bard,  and  Mrs.  Culling. 

HOSPITAL  nurses  have  a  peculiar  attraction  for  some 
men.  Lydia  Neale  is  a  magnet  for  William  Claypole. 
She  is  a  nurse  ;  he  is  a  cool,  penniless  young  man.  He 
contrives  to  secure  an  invitation  to  spend  a  few  days  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Birch,  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  adored  Lydia,  at  their  house  on  the  river.  Mrs. 
Birch  takes  a  great  fancy  to  William,  thinking  he  is  such 

excellent  "  company  for 
George."  Mr.  Birch 
has  other  views,  but  his 
wife  will  not  hear  of 
William  being  asked  to 
leave.  Mr.  Birch  and 
the  local  doctor  conspire 
to  get  him  out  of  the 
house,  and  announce 
that  Marjorie,  the 
Birch's  little  girl,  must 
have  a  nurse  to  attend 
her  for  some  slight  ail- 
ment. William  occu- 
pies the  only  spare 
apartment  in  the  house 
and  will  have  to  turn 
out  to  make  room  for 
the  nurse.  George 
sends  wires  to  various 
relations  asking  them  to 
come  and  stay  with  him, 
but  William  alters  the 
telegrams,  and  they 
don't  come.  So  the 
nurse  actually  arrives. 
Lydia  Neale,  of  course  ! 
William  takes  up  his 
residence  in  a  tent  on 
the  lawn.  A  lady  ex- 
p  1  o  r  e  r  arrives  and 
claims  the  tent,  so 
William  falls  back  on 
the  summer-house. 
Next  day  we  find 
George  and  William  on 
the  lawn,  shivering. 
The  house  .  has  been 


Miss  Mabel  Hackney  and  Mr.  Laurence  Irving 


&-  Banfteid  struck  by  lightning  and 
the  village  is  flooded. 
So  William  has  to 
turn  out.  Then  a  telegram  arrives  telling  William 
that  he  has  won  a  Hamburg  lottery'  prize.  This 
enables  him  to  invite  his  burnt-out  and  flooded-out  friends 
to  stay  with  him,  and  helps  him  to  win  the  hand  of  his 
beloved  Lydia. 

Miss  Eva  Moore  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Douglas  were  fairly 
well  suited,  but  there  was  not  enough  in  the  farce  to  give 
them  a  fair  chance.  The  story  of  the  play  was  too  thin 
to  carry  three  acts,  and  the  situations  were  arrived  at 
after  much  improbable  coincidence.  Mr.  Fewlass 
Llewellyn,  as  George  Birch,  was  over-polite  in  his  atti- 
tude towards  William.  Even  in  a  farce  of  this  kind,  we 
look  for  something  that  is  humanly  possible,  and  I  doubt 
whether  the  man  lives  who  would  stand  such  behaviour 
as  that  of  George  Birch's,  in  his  own  house. 

The  author  shows  an  aptitude  for  resource,  and  this, 
coupled  with  a  lively  imagination,  are  valuable  assets  in 
the  hands  of  a  dramatist.  Practice  alone  is  wanted  to 
spell  success  for  Warren  Bell. 
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"  A  Single  Man."    By  Hubert  Henry  Davies 

Produced  at  The  Playhouse  on  8th  November,  1910 

Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  Mr.  Lyonel  Watts,  Mr.  Ernest  Main- 
waring,  Misses  Nancy  Price,  Florence  Haydon,  Duicie 
Greatwich,  Hilda  Trevelyan,  Mary  Jerrold,  Dorithy  Dayne, 
Emma  Chambers,  Vera  Coburn,  and  Diana  Sellick. 

ROBIN  WORTHINGTON  is  an  author.  Robin  is 
well  off.  I  missed  a  great  deal  of  the  play  in  en- 
deavouring to  reconcile  these  two  facts.  When  the  play 
opens  he  is  a  bachelor.  Ah  !  that  may  account  for  it. 
Then  the  spring  comes,  and  the  birds  and  the  flowers, 
and  they  spoil  the  whole  thing.  Robin  falls  in  love. 
When  the  calamity  overtakes  him  his  brother  and  sister- 
in-law,  with  their  new  baby,  are  staying  with  him. 
Robin's  announcement  causes  his  sister-in-law  some  con- 
sternation, for  she  has  invited  her  friend,  Louise  Parker, 
to  the  house,  hoping  that  Robin  and  she  may  make  a 
match  of  it.  He  is  a  man  well  on  in  years,  while  the  lady 
who  has  enchanted  him  is  a  mere  girl,  Maggie  Cottrell, 
daughter  of  Lady  Cottrell.  Louise  arrives  and  lays  her 
snares  for  Robin,  but  he  refuses  to  be  caught.  Maggie's 
high  spirits  and  exuberant  youth  become  very  trying  for 
a  man  of  Robin's  age,  and  after  some  days  of  romping, 
tennis,  fooling,  laughing,  etc.,  he  seeks  refuge  in  his 
study.  Miss  Heseltine,  his  typist,  suddenly  announces 
her  intention  of  leaving.  He  asks  for  a  reason,  which 
she  refuses  to  give.  In  fact,  she  loves  him,  and  he 
doesn't  know  it.  In  the  evening  he  decides  not  to  go  to 
a  dance  with  the  others,  but  to  stay  quietly  at  home,  to 
dine  alone  in  his  study  and  enjoy  a  little  peace  and  rest. 
Louise,  on  hearing  this,  pleads  a  headache,  but  Mrs. 
Worthington  insists  upon  her  going  with  them,  express- 
ing her  disgust  at  Louise's  advances  towards  Robin. 
When  they  have  left,  Miss  Heseltine  calls  with  a  finished 
manuscript.  He  persuades  her  to  share  his  meal,  and 
talks  to  her  about  herself.  Finally  he  discovers  that  she 
is  indispensable  to  him,  and  that  he  loves  her.  Of  course, 
they  kiss,  and  as  they  do  so  Louise  enters  the  room, 
stops,  and  passes  through  it  haughtily.  Her  endeavours 
to  make  mischief  fail  entirely  when  Robin  declares  that  he 
loves  Miss  Heseltine.  Before  he  has  had  time  to  explain 
things  to  the  Cottrells,  Maggie  arrives  on  the  scene,  and 
tells  him  that  she  thinks  he  is  rather  too  old  for  her,  after 
all.  This  saves  a  lot  of  unpleasantness,  and  we  are  left 
to  think  of  books,  and  typewriters,  and  babies,  and  other 
things  in  the  near  future  for  Robin. 

There  are  only  three  men  in  the  whole  cast — and  nine 
ladies.  It  isn't  a  play  in  which  the  acting  demands  heavy 
criticism.  It  is  all  nice  and  pleasant,  and  Mr.  Maude's 
personality  carries  it  through  successfully. 

"  A  Single  Man  "  was  preceded  by  "  Between  the  Soup 
and  the  Savoury,"  a  clever  little  curtain-raiser  by  G.  E. 
Jennings,  in  which  Misses  Emma  Chambers,  Maude 
Buchanan  and  Ethel  Ross  appeared  to  advantage. 

"  Just  to  Get  Married."     By  Cicely  Hamilton 
Produced  at  The  Little  Theatre  on  9th  November,  1910 

Mits  Gertrude  Kingston,  Messrs.  Godfrey  Tearle,  Thomas 
Sidney,  A.  C.  F.  f.ysons.  Arthur  Fayne,  Everard  Vanderlif 
Muses  Dora  Barton,  Maud  Cressall,  Dorothy  Minlo,  and 
Rostna  Fthffi. 

MISS    GERTRUDE    KINGSTON    wished    it    to    be 
thoroughly  understood  that  "  Just  to  Get  Married  " 
had  nothing  to  do  with  votes  for  women.     Which  was 
just  as  well.     To  trust  Georgina  Vicary  with  a  vote  would 
be  to  present  an  infant  in  arms  with  a  grand  piano.      She 
would  never  know  \vhnt  on  earth  to  do  with  it  !     In  the 
house  of  her  aunt,  Lady  Catherine  Grayle,  she  is  living- 
life  of  a  poor  relation.      She  had  been  educated  and 
brought   un  in   luxury,   nnd   now  she  finds  herself  in   the 
position  of  a  drag  on  the  family— and  nearly  thirty  vears 
>f  age,  too  !     Her  aunt  makes  it  quite  plain  to  her'  that 
she  must  get  a  husband— someone  to  pay  for  her  frocks 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  when  a  voung  man' 


handsome  and  wealthy,  stays  at  her  uncle's  house  and 
falls  in  love  with  her,  she  at  once  consents  to  become  his 
wife.  To  him  she  stands  as  a  goddess ;  to  her,  he  is  only 
a  means  to  an  end.  Love  does  not  enter  into  her  part  of 
the  contract.  On  the  eve  of  the  wedding  she  discovers 
that  the  life's  happiness  of  her  future  husband,  Adam 
Lankester,  rests  upon  her,  and  the  awful  thought  of  a 
loveless  future  draws  from  her  a  passionate  confession. 
Adam  spurns  her  for  her  conduct,  and  she  is  left  to 
bewail  the  fact  that  she  is  a  useless  factor  in  the  progress 
of  the  world — a  woman  for  whom  Society  cares  nothing 
beyond  some  slight  interest  in  her  marriage.  She  is 
expected  to  live  and  employ  her  life  "  just  to  get  mar- 
ried." A  scene  with  her  uncle  and  aunt  follows,  and  she 
leaves  their  house.  At  the  little  station  we  find  her  in 
the  waiting-room,  and  there,  too,  Adam  finds  her,  unex- 
pectedly. Both  are  taking  the  train  for  London.  Then 
she  discovers  that  she  does  care  for  him,  and  tells  him 
so.  They  decide  to  go  to  town  together  and  get  married 
quietly.  So  ends  the  story. 

It  is  a  pretty  little  play,  well  acted.  A  brighter  scene 
than  the  miserable  waiting-room  of  a  third-rate  railway 
station  might  have  left  a  more  cheery  impression  on  the 
mind  to  come  away  with.  Lovers  in  high  society  would 
hardly  choose  such  a  spot  for  their  love-making.  We 
shall  soon  be  expecting  to  see  Dukes  and  Duchesses  on 
the  stage  whispering  sweet  nothings  to  each  other  in  a 
L.C.C.  tramcar  !  However,  that's  only  a  little  matter, 
after  all.  The  acting  of  Miss  Kingston  was  excellent. 
Mr.  Godfrey  Tearle  and  Miss  Rosina  Filippi  worked  well 
and  earned  the  applause  the  audience  gave  them. 


A   Popular  Manager 
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Mr.  Joseph  Wilson 


SINCE  Mr.  Joseph  Wilson  first  joined  the  profession  in 
1885,  he  has  toured  the  country  and  has  been  through 
the  Australian  colonies  as  an  actor  under  the  management 
of  J.  C.  Williamson  and  others.  He  was  manager  at  the 
Avenue  Theatre  and  the  Queen's  Hall  prior  to  his  taking 
over,  six  years  ago,  the  management  of  the  London  Tivoli. 
To  his  work  in  this  position  is  due  the  great  success  of 
that  popular  music-hall  to-day. 
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The  Garrick  A.D.C.  in  "  His  House  in  Order."  Quite  the 
best  performance  of  the  month.  If  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks  saw 
the  show  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  second  edition  of  his 
"  Life  "  will  have  the  offensive  passages  relative  to  amateur 
actors  eliminated.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  perfect  than 
Miss  Alice  Phillips'  rendering  of  the  part  of  Geraldine  Ridgley. 
It  was  distinguished,  easy,  and  convincing,  in  a  word  it  was 
professional.  Excellent,  too,  were  Mr.  E.  Beal  Bantock  and 
Miss  Louise  Forge  as  Sir  Daniel  and  Lady  Ridgeley,  while 
Miss  Esme  Proudefoot,  as  Mdlle.  Thome,  was  French  to  the 
finger-tips.  In  the  difficult  part  of  Filmer  Jesson,  Mr.  Allan 
Douglas  achieved  a  distinct  success,  and  suggested  the  self- 
centred  prig  admirably.  Indeed,  all  the  characters  were  capi- 
tally played,  and  hearty  congratulations  may  well  be  offered 
to  Mr.  T.  Ireby  Cape,  the  producer.  I  have  left  the  two 
principal  parts  to  the  last.  To  Miss  Elsie  Davidson  is  due 
much  of  the  credit  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  play  was 
received.  In  the  strong  emotional  scenes  she  carried  away  the 
house ;  in  her  quieter  moments  she  showed  some  lack  of  experi- 
ence by  not  allowing  herself  a  moment's  rest.  A  little  more 
repose,  a  little  more  reserved  force,  even  in  a  complex  character 
like  Nina,  are  points  that  Miss  Davidson  should  work  to  attain. 
Some  of  that  same  restless  spirit  was  in  evidence  with  Mr. 
Lewin  Sultan.  His  Hilary  Jesson  was  a  capital  piece  of 
work  just  marred  by  an  extravagance  of  gesture  and  movement. 
It  is  rather  a  pity  that  reference  to  a  particular  lady's  costumes 
should  have  been  made  on  the  programme.  It  is  a  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  amateur  acting,  suggesting,  as  it  does,  the 
"  starring  "  of  one  performer  above  another,  and  it  is  a  very 
easy  step  to  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  Miss  Blank's  charming 
figure  is  due  solely  to  the  use  of  the  "  X  Y  Z  "  corset. 

Kit  Marlow  D.C.  in  "  Jack  Straw  "  and  "  The  Agitator." 
The  front  piece  was  not  very  convincing,  but  nothing  but 
praise  need  be  said  of  the  performance  of  "  Jack  Straw,"  mis- 
named a  comedy  on  the  pro- 
gramme. Mr.  Tony  Rowland 
was  excellent  as  Jack  Straw,  and 
remained  amusingly  unconcerned 
throughout  the  imbroglio.  Mrs. 
Parker  Jennings  had  a  most 
capable  representative  in  Mrs. 
Herbert  Ford,  and  easily  carried 
off  the  honours  of  the  evening. 
This  lady  is  a  true  comedian. 
She  was  ably  backed  up  by  Mr. 
Godfrey  Drayton,  as  her  hus- 
band, and  Mr.  W.  Macdowall,  as 
the  Marquis  of  Serio,  contributed 
a  very  neat  and  amusing  sketch. 
Nor  must  Mr.  Lionel  Strong,  as 
the  German  Ambassador,  be 
omitted.  His  characterisation 
was  very  sound.  Miss  Beatrice 
Bentley,  as  Ethel,  and  Miss 
Bullen,  as  Lady  Wanley,  were 
right  in  the  picture,  as,  indeed,  were  all  the  characters. 

Crystal  Palace  Athenxum  in  "  Arms  and  the  Man."  When 
an  amateur  club  essays  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  it  is  entitled  to 
respectful  consideration.  When  it  succeeds  in  playing  him 
adequately  it  is  deserving  of  hearty  congratulations.  The 
Crystal  Palace  Athenaeum  earned  the  congratulations  with  their 
admirable  presentment  of  this  amusing  farcical  romance.  Mrs. 


Mrs.  Herbert  Ford 


Renton  as  Catherine,  Mr.  J.  K.  Boddy  as  Nicola,  Mrs.  J.  K. 
Boddy  as  Louka,  and  Mr.  G.  Leonard  as  Petkoff,  were  delight- 
fully comfortable,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Hill  as  Bluntschli  had  a 
really  charming  and  intelligent  Raina  in  Miss  Ethel  Cock. 
It  may  be  that  Miss  Cock  is  inclined  to  pitch  her  voice  peril- 
ously near  the  querulous  key,  and  that  Mr.  Hill,  in  his  efforts 
at  imperturbability,  missed  making  good  with  some  of  his  best 
lines — though  the  latter  might  well  be  blamed  on  the  audience 
—still,  the  total  effect  was  excellent.  But  head  and  shoulders 
above  all,  a  veritable  Triton  among  minnows — and  the 
names  of  the  minnows  are  worth  bearing  in  mind — was  Mr. 
P.  L.  Eyre's  performance  of  Sergius.  Knowing  one's  Shaw 
well  and  remembering  all  the  difficulties  of  this  character,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Eyre  scored  a  veritable  triumph. 
As  an  intellectual  performance  it  would  be  hard  to  beat,  and 
in  addition  he  possesses  the  physical  qualifications  for  the 
part.  All  the  six  Saranoffs  were  there — the  hero,  the  humbug, 
the  blackguard,  the  coward — and  what  higher  praise  need  you  ? 
It  was  an  infinitely  better  performance  than  this  actor's  render- 
ing of  Marchbanks  in  "  Candida,"  and  that  was  exceptional. 
Mr.  Shaw  will  really  have  to  revise  his  estimate  of  the  amateur 
actor.  Nor  must  the  stage  manager  be  forgotten.  The 
mounting,  on  a  very  small  stage,  was  all  that  could  be  wished, 
some  of  the  furniture,  indeed,  being  so  garish  that  it  might 
well  have  come  from  that  imaginary  Bulgaria  where  the  people 
wash  once  a  week. 

Bancroft  Dramatic  Club  in  "  Beauty  and  the  Barge." 
"  HafFable  Cap'n  Barley  "  and  his  merry  mates  were  remark- 
ably successful  in  convulsing  the  friendly  audience  that  filled 
the  King's  Hall  on  the  occasion  of  this  club's  fifty-fifth  per- 
formance. As  a  whole,  the  show,  perhaps,  lacked  that  finish  for 
which  we  look  from  the  Bancroft  amateurs,  but  there  were 
some  excellent  individual  performances.  An  old  stager  like 
Mr.  Frank  Hole  could  be  safely  trusted  to  knock  most  of  the 
humour  out  of  Captain  Barley.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  took  such 
a  lot  of  time  about  it.  Just  a  shade  quicker  and  the  perform- 
ance would  have  been  immensely  improved,  otherwise  the 
conception  was  capital.  Mr.  Herbert  Lawford  was  John  Dibbs 
to  the  life,  and  Augustus  had  a  very  clever  representative  in 
Mr.  Victor  Toller,  who,  almost  alone,  seemed  at  home  on  the 
good  ship  Heart  in  Hand.  This  scene,  by  the  way,  was 
exceedingly  well-staged,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  pro- 
ducer, Mr.  Sydney  Wallace,  and  his  stage  manager,  not  for- 
getting, of  course,  the  unnamed  scene  painter.  Miss  Eileen 
Swepstone  was  natural  and  unaffected  as  Ethel  Smedley,  and 
made  just  as  much  of  the  part  as  possible.  Her  performance, 
indeed,  was  so  sweet  that  it  should  have  inspired  Lieutenant 
Seton  Boyne  to  look  at  her  a  little  more  and  the  audience  a 
little  less.  Mrs.  Baldwin  was  played  with  a  nice  sense  of 
character  by  Mrs.  Chamberlin.  Major  Smedley  is  an  egregious 
ass,  but  Mr.  Alec  Shorey  made  him  still  more  egregious.  It 
was  not  one  of  this  clever  actor's  happiest  efforts.  Small  parts 
were  capably  filled  by  Messrs.  O.  Y.  Imray,  S.  P.  Grove, 
Edwin  Feis,  Herbert  Bird,  etc.,  etc.,  and  Misses  Bromfield, 
Lowenstan,  and  Higginson. 

The  Stage  Club  in  "  Tom  Jones."  This  club  is  compara- 
tively young,  but  its  members  are  old  in  experience,  and  really 
delightful  performances  of  German's  opera  were  given  at  the 
Court  Theatre.  Pride  of  place  must  be  given  to  Miss  Olive 
Turner's  fascinating  performance  of  Sophia.  Her  acting  and 
singing  were  absolutely  "  top-hole,"  and  one  only  regretted 
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that  she  was  not  allowed  to  dance.  Miss  Turner  has  few 
equals  and  no  superiors  in  the  amateur  musical  comedy  world. 
Mr.  Sydney  Ewart  was  genuinely  funny  as  Partridge,  and  firmly 
established  Lizzie  the  Leech  as  a  favourite  pet  with  his  audi- 
ence. Mr.  Lionel  Cornish  was  charmingly  sincere  as  Tom 
Jones,  and  sang  and  acted  admirably.  The  maid  Honor  was 
entrusted  to  Miss  Mimi  Lauber,  and  she  made  the  most  of 
the  part.  Two  excellent  sketches  were  those  of  Mr.  C.  Edward 
Benton  (Squire  Weston)  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Cotter  (Gregory), 
the  latter 's  laugh  being  most  infectious.  The  minor  parts  and 
the  chorus  all  helped  to  assist  in  carrying  the  performance  to 
a  triumphant  success.  Mr.  Frank  Morrison  "  produced,"  and 
Mr.  Conrad  King  was  the  musical  director. 

Alexander  D.C.  in  "  The  Peacemaker  "  and  "  A  Brace  of 
Partridges."  This  club  has  an  enthusiastic  following,  which 
hailed  with  delight  the  performance  of  the  above-named  plays. 
'  The  Peacemaker  "  was  nicely  played  by  Miss  Carrie  Hedges, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Thornton  as  Elizabeth  and  Dr.  Burton  and 
Miss  Rose  Anderson  as  Parsons.  The  piece  de  resistance  is 
a  bit  aged  in  the  matter  of  construction  and  humour,  but  it 
served  chiefly  to  show  that  the  club  possesses  an  excellent  low 
comedian  in  Mr.  Edgar  Clarke,  who  played  Spiffins  most  amus- 
ingly. "I'm  a  waiter,  not  a  bloodhound,"  almost  stopped  the 


this!  "  requires  some  working  up  to.  Mr.  McCarthy  hardly 
gave  us  of  his  best  in  this;  he  did  not  suggest,  as  he  did  so 
effectively  in  his  dismissal  of  Dallas,  the  tremendous  vitality 
of  the  man.  However,  it  was  a  very  sound  performance,  and 
one  that  Mr.  McCarthy  should  repeat.  Hankey  Bannister  was 
most  tellingly  played  by  Mr.  W.  Singer,  and  Miss  E.  J.  Mc- 
Lellan,  badly  made-up,  gave  an  excellent  account  of  Lady 
Lucy.  Miss  Ella  Cook  was  very  charming  as  Lady  Alethea, 
but  the  nervous  intensity  of  the  character  was  missing.  Miss 
Cicely  Dale  as  Lady  Westerby  was  most  sympathetic,  and  Miss 
Dotie  Davis  struck  just  the  right  note  for  Miss  Mornington. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Falkner  essayed  the  part  of  Dallas,  but  he  lacks  the 
personality  necessary  for  a  part  such  as  this,  and  in  the  scene 
in  which  he  kisses  Alethea  he  was  obviously  scared  about  the 
embrace.  Instead  of  being  properly  worked,  it  was  more  on 
the  lines  of  a  catch-as-catch-can  contest.  The  cast  is  a  long 
one,  and  this  perhaps  accounts  for  the  state  of  unpreparedness 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 

Illyrian  D.S.  in  "  Arms  and  the  Man  "  and  "  'Op-o'-me- 
Thumb."  A  very  good  evening's  entertainment,  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  a  large  and  appreciative  audience  at  the  Cripplegate 
Theatre.  The  front  piece  was  very  capably  played  by  all,  but 
Mr.  Francis  Fenton  as  Greensmith  and  Miss  Edith  Miers  as 


performance,  and  he  was  well  backed  up  by  Mr.  Edgar  Rouse      Amanda  carried  off  the  palm.       Indeed,  this  last  performance 


"Little  Mrs.   Cummin"  at  St.   Ives 


as  the  bailiff  Snap,  with  an  extraordinary  gait.  Honest  Stubbs 
was  very  sincerely  played  by  Mr.  H.  H.  "Mountain,  and  Mr.  G. 
Vincent  was  capital  as  Tom  Rushton.  The  two  Partridges 
were  played  by  Mr.  Frank  Save,  who  also  produced  the  farce. 
He  was  quite  adequate, 
but  why  do  amateurs 
attempt  the  impossible  ? 
It  is  a  good  man's  work 
to  produce  a  play,  and  to 
add  to  that  the  chief 
character  is  simply  to 
court  disaster.  In  the 
love  scenes  Mr.  Save 
was  charmingly  sincere, 
as,  indeed,  he  might 
well  be,  with  such  a 
sweet  Peggy,  played  by 
Miss  Norah  K.  Tovey. 
For  the  rest  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  never, 
never,  never  could  Mr. 
T.  H.  Spencer  have 
been  mistaken  for  a 
Peer  of  the  Realm,  and 
to  remind  Mr.  Guy 

Galpine  that  the  fixing  of  a  crepe  hair  goatee  on  one's  chin 
is  not  sufficient  to  suggest  that  Colonel  Racket!  is  a  stage 
American. 

The  Mascots  in  "  The  Toreador."  An  ambitious  attempt  to 
reproduce  a  play  which  depends  very  largely  on  its  exponents. 
The  Mascots  succeeded  in  pleasing  their  audiences.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Abrahams  as  Sammy  Gigg  was  amusing,  but  evidently  had  a 
regard  for  Edmund  Payne  that  was  almost  reverential,  and 
Mr.  Wilfred  J.  Brooks  fell  into  the  same  pit  with  Sir  Archibald 
Slackitt.  This  gentleman's  dancing  was  especially  good.  Mr. 
Rex  Joseph  as  Carajola  sang  and  acted  well.  The  ladies  were 
all  capital,  Miss  Everill  Spain  as  Donna  Teresa  being,  perhaps, 
the  pick  of  the  bunch;  but  Miss  Jessie  Krassny  as  Mrs. 
Hoppings  and  Miss  May  Farnell  as  Nancy  were  not  far 
behind. 

Old  Tollingtonians  D.S.  in  "  His  Excellency  the  Governor  " 
This  dear  old  stand-by  bobbed  up  again  at  Muswell  Hill  and 
proved  as  effective  as  usual  in  showing  what  amateurs  can  do 
with  good  parts.  Mr.  Montague  Heasman  as  Baverstock  and 
s  Maud  Drew  as  Stella  were  excellent,  and  other  parts  were 
weil  played  by  Miss  Schumann,  Mrs.  McArthur  Butler,  Mr 
A.  S.  Tyler,  and  Mr.  W.  McQueen  Pope. 

The  Merrymakers'  Club  in  "The  Walls  of  Jericho."  Just 
a  few  more  rehearsals  and  it  would  have  been  an  excellent 
show.  As  it  was  it  larked  grip.  A  great  pity,  for  Mr.  Joseph 
McCarthy  was  built  to  play  Tack  Frobisher,  and  he  hardly 
received  the  support  he  deserved.  One  felt,  too,  that  the  big 
scene  in  Act  Three  was  taken  too  slowly.  Frobisher  waited 
for  Lady  Alethea  to  cut  in,  instead  of  treating  her  remarks  as 
interjections  and  his  successive  speeches  as  one  harangue 
After  all,  a  speech  that  culminates  with  "  To  hell  with  all 


was  as  unforced  and  pathetic  as  could  be  desired.  ""Arms 
and  the  Man  "  was  chiefly  noticeable  for  an  excellent  per- 
formance of  .Bluntschli  by  Mr.  McQueen  Pope.  Here  is  an 
amateur  who  has  amazingly  improved,  and  he  gave  a  well- 
thought-out  study  of  the 
Swiss  mercenary.  Mr. 
Frank  How  was  quietly 
effective  as  Nicola,  and 
evidently  knows  his 
Shaw.  Sergius  had  a 
fine-looking  exponent  in 
Mr.  Kingdon  Noakes, 
but  there  was  no  sug- 
gestion of  subtlety  in 
his  playing.  It  would  be 
hard  not  to  be  amusing 
as  Major  Petkoff,  but  I 
think  Mr.  Leigh  James 
must  have  been  to  the 
musical  version  of  the 
play  now  running,  for  his 
methods  savoured 
strongly  of  musical 
comedy.  The  ladies  were 
adequate.  Miss  Monica 

Thorne  looked  very  beautiful,  but  her  continual  prayerful  ex- 
pression given  hangout  to  the  audience  worried  me.  Miss  Maud 
Drew  played  Louka  on  the  lines  of  Carmen.  It  was  telling,  but 
hardly  Shavian.  It  was  very  thoughtful  of  the  committee  to 
explain  on  the  programme  that  the  play  must  not  be  taken 
seriously.  If  this  sort  of  precedent  is"  repeated  Mr.  Shaw 
is  likely  to  withdraw  permission  from  amateurs  to  perform 
his  plays. 

Sydenham  A. D.C.  in  "  Mrs.  Gorringe's  Necklace."  A 
very  smooth  show  was  given  by  this  comparatively  young  club 
at  Anerley  Town  Hall.  Mr.  David  Davies  repeated  a  per- 
formance previously  noticed  in  these  columns,  and  as  Capt. 
Mowbray  scored  all  along  the  line.  To  be  critical,  his  im- 
personation seems  to  have  altered  somewhat,  and  he  is 
inclined  to  drag  the  comedy  too  much.  And  why  will  he 
play  out  to  the  audience?  In  the  strong  passages  he  was 
incisive  and  brisk.  As  a  result  these  scenes  could  not  have 
To  Mr.  Stanley  Thornbery  was  entrusted  the 
thankless  part  of  David  Cairn.  He  was  quite  good,  but 
with  more  experience  could-  do  better.  Isabel  Kirke  was 
delightfully  played  by  Miss  Mina  Taylor,  her  emotional  out- 
burst at  the  end  of  the  play  gripping  the  audience  as  in  a 
vice.  The  purely  humorous  parts  were  capitally  portrayed. 
Mrs.  Faulks  was  a  daintily  fluffy  Mrs.  Gorringe,  and  Mrs. 
Killby  as  Mrs.  Jardine  got  "all  the"  necessary  acerbity  into  the 
character.  Good,  too,  was  the  Vicky  of  Miss  Ethel  Phillips. 

"  Little  Mrs.  Cummin."  A  talented  company  of  amateurs 
gave  an  excellent  performance  of  the  play  at  the  Town  Hall, 
St.  Ives,  to  a  large  audience.  We  reproduce  a  photograph 
of  the  group. 

Notices  of  performances  given  by  the  Finchley  D.C.,  the 
Ilford  Social  Club,  and  others  will  appear  next  month. 
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The    Story  of  The   Follies 

By  FITZROY  GARDNER 


H 


OW  wonderful  !  "  is  a  remark  that  must  have  London  was  at  the  Queen's  Hall  ten  years  ago,  when  they 


been  made  thousands  of  times  apropos  of  the 
.remarkable  success  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Pelissier's  little 
company  of  nine.  Now  one  seldom  hears  it,  because 
the  Follies'  magnetic  attractiveness  in  London  and 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  is  becoming  accepted  as 
a  matter  of  course,  just  as  the  telephone,  electric  light 
and  motor  car  are  regarded  as  established  institutions 
necessary  to  modern  life. 

It  is  almost  forgotten  that  a  few  years  ago  they  were  a 
clever  company  of  pierrots  visiting  seaside  and  inland 
provincial  towns,  never  suspected  of  any  higher  ambi- 
tions. "  They  have  come  to  stay,"  wrote  a  particularly 
prophetic  newspaper  critic  three  years  ago.  They  have 
come  and  stayed.  How  they  came  may  be  of  some  in- 
terest to  those  who  cannot  trace  their  career. 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  company  known  as  "  The  Follies  " 
was  formed  by  some  amateurs  in  the  North  of  London. 
It  gradually  developed  and  grew  in  number.  H.  G. 
Pelissier  was  one  of  them,  and  eventually  took  over  the 
proprietorship  and  management.  From  that  moment 
"  Excelsior  "  became  its  motto.  He  saw  the  possibilities 
of  his  venture  as  no  one  else  did.  But  he  started  his 
scheme  in  embryo  on  a  moderate  scale — on  the  "  walk 
before  you  try  to  run  "  principle.  The  original  company 
numbered  ten.  That  was  too  unwieldy  for  his  purpose, 
so  he  gradually  reduced  it  to  six.  These  were  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  company  of  nine ;  in  1903  they  included 
H.  G.  Pelissier,  Lewis  Sydney,  Ethel  Allandale,  Marjorie 
Napier,  Dan  Everard,  and  Gwennie  Mars.  It  will  be 
seen  that  all  remain  except  Marjorie  Napier,  who  deserted 
Folly  for  Matrimony  three  years  ago.  Of  the  other 
four,  Miss  Muriel  George,  as  a  quite  young  girl,  was  a 
Folly  ten  years  ago,  and  left  to  join  another  company 
under  Pelissier's  management ;  she  returned  two  years 
ago.  Miss  Eflie  Cook  was  a  recruit  in  1907,  and  Morris 
Harvey  and  Douglas  Maclaren  joined  in  January,  1908. 

Pelissier  devoted  four  years  to  getting  his  company  up 
to   the    standard    at    which    he   aimed 
before  he  brought  them  to  the  Metro- 
polis.       Their     first      appearance      in 
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gave  an  entertainment  in  conjunction  with  Albert  Cheva- 
lier. The  following  year  they  had  a  short  season  at  St. 
George's  Hall,  and  in  succeeding  years  they  were  "  star 
turns  "  at  the  Tivoli,  the  Alhambra  and  the  Palace.  It 
was  at  the  Palace  that  London  first  recognised  in  the 
Follies  a  unique  institution  in  the  world  of  entertainment 
— something  more  than  a  mere  company  of  entertainers. 
At  the  end  of  1904  they  gave  a  "  command  "  performance 
at  Sandringham  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Alexandra's 
birthday. 

Two  years  afterwards  (1906)  the  Follies  bid  farewell  to 
the  London  music  hall  stage.  In  December,  1907,  the 
company  monopolised  the  theatre  attached  to  the  Midland 
Hotel,  Manchester,  during  the  Christmas  season.  Thence 
they  came  to  the  Royalty,  London,  to  fill  the  entire  even- 
ing's programme  of  a  West  End  theatre  for  the  first  time. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  they  opened  for  a  month's 
season  at  Terry's  Theatre,  and  remained  three  months. 
In  February,  1908,  Pelissier,  more  ambitious  than  ever, 
took  possession  of  the  Apollo  by  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Tom  B.  Davis.  After  nearly  three  months  in  Shaftesburv 
Avenue  they  made  a  tour  of  the  provinces,  and  returned 
to  the  Apollo  in  December,  playing  there  continuously  for 
sixteen  months.  Another  provincial  tour  intervened  be- 
tween their  second  and  third  season  at  the  same  theatre. 
They  returned  in  August  last,  and  the  duration  of  their 
present  season  is  indefinite. 

The  company's  gradual  development  as  clever  expo- 
nents of  burlesque  can  be  traced  back  to  a  skit  on  Grand 
Opera,  which  they  gave  over  ten  years  ago  at  Folkestone. 
That  was  Pelissier's  first  serious  attempt  in  this  direction. 
Every  succeeding  effort  has  been  an  improvement  on  its 
predecessor.  Before  they  ventured  on  their  more 
elaborate  burlesque  of  plays,  requiring  more  or  less  sub- 
stantial scenery  and  "  wardrobe,"  they  contented  them- 
selves with  clever  little  skits  on  such  subjects  as  national 
music,  wordless  plays,  Wagnerian  Opera,  musical  comedy, 
and  cantata.  In  January,  1904,  at  the  Palace  Theatre, 
they  made  their  first  great  hit — in  their  burlesque  of  a 
Christmas  pantomime.  This  was  followed  a  few  months 
later  by  their  own  particular  version  of  "  Hamlet."  Next 
came  that  delightfully  subtle  Music 
Hall  Burlesque,  a  feature  which  has 
been  revived  more  than  once,  and  will 
stand  many  more  revivals. 

Their  first  burlesque  of  a  modern 
play,  or  rather  plays,  was  an  in- 
geniously conceived  blend  of  "  Peter 
Pan  "  and  "  Baffles  "  at  the  Royalty. 
Subsequently,  at  Terry's,  Tchai- 
kovsky's immortal  "  1812  "  selection 
was  brilliantly  skitted  by  Pelissier  and 
his  company,  this  being  the  only 
occasion  which  has  necessitated  the 
aid  of  an  orchestra  since  the  Follies 
left  the  music  halls. 

The  first  visit  to  the  Apollo  inaugu- 
rated the  "  potted  play  "  as  a  stand- 
ing feature  of  the  programme.  They 
began  with  "The  Christian,"  "The 
Girls  of  Gottenberg,"  "A  White 
Man,"  and  -"The  Merry  Widow." 
Since  then  Pelissier  has  "  potted  " 
"  Faust,"  "  What  Every  Woman 
Knows,"  "  The  King  of  Cadonia," 
"Henry  of  "Navarre,"  "Samson," 
"Fires  of  Fate,"  and  "The  Whip." 
His  current  burlesque  on  a  pageant  is 
one  of  his  greatest  triumphs,  and 
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The  Story  of  The  Follies  (continued) 


among  many  skits,  other  than  those  on  plays,  which 
have  helped  considerably  to  fill  the  Apollo  night  after  night, 
are  that  brilliant  satire  described  as  "  Everybody's  Bene- 
fit "  and  the  "  Voice  Trial,"  a  representation  of  some  of 
his  managerial  experiences. 

Needless  to  say,  the  musical  part  of  their  programme, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  Pelissier's  own  versatile 
compositions,  has  had  its  distinctively  popular  features, 
among  which  will  be  recalled  the  "  Nicotine,"  "  Bever- 
age "  and  "  Gastronomic  "  quartettes. 

Of  the  sixty-two  Pelissier  compositions  which  have  been 
published  the  following  have  been  among  the  principal 
favourites:  "  Awake,"  "  Dreams  of  Rest,"  "  Memory's 
Garden,"  "  I  Want  Somebody  to  Love  Me,"  "  Mandy," 
"  The  Flower  Girl,"  "  Zulu-Lulu,"  "  Ypsilanti,"  "  In  My 
Garden  of  Roses,"  "  Echoes,"  "  My  Moon,"  and  "  I 
Worship  the  Ground  " ;  and,  as  regards  distinctly 


He  is  a  man  of  untiring  industry.  He  cannot  marry 
because  he  is  married  already.  His  work  is  his  wife,  and 
all  the  reforms  in  the  divorce  laws  which  can  be  enacted 
will  not  succeed  in  separating  him  from  her.  He  break- 
fasts (when  he  breakfasts)  with  his  work,  lunches,  dines 
and  sups  with  it,  and  many  a  restaurant  waiter  has  had 
the  experience  of  handing  him  some  delicate  dish  and 
being  told  to  take  it  away  and  bring  a  pencil  and  sheet  of 
paper.  Long  after  his  household  is  asleep  he  is  com- 
posing at  the  piano,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  his  bed. 
Doctors  warn  him  against  overwork,  and  he  accidentally 
upsets  a  bottle  of  one  of  their  tonics  on  to  sheets  of 
manuscript  paper  or  (at  least  on  one  occasion)  into  the 
mechanism  of  his  favourite  piano.  His  enthusiastic  love 
of  work,  on  music  paper  and  manuscript  paper  in  the  day 
and  on  the  stage  in  the  evening,  is  his  most  efficacious 
tonic.  When  the  Follies  do  not  demand  all  his  thoughts 
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The   Follies    as   Instrumentalists — "  1898  ' 
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humorous  work,  "  Mein  Faderland,"  "  What  a  Happy 
Land  is  England  !  "  '  Tiddle-y-pom,"  "  In  the  Spring- 
time," and  "There's  a  Sun  Still  Shining  in  the  Sky." 
"  Hope  On,  Hope  Ever  !  "  "  Love  me  Little,  Love  me 
Long,"  and  "  I  Want  to  Tell  You  how  I  Love  you,"  and 
"  Jane  from  Maiden  Lane  "  are  special  favourites  in  the 
present  programme.  The  one-act  fantasy,  "  Love's 
Garden,"  given  last  season,  included  a  versatile  collection 
of  Pelissier  compositions.  His  most  striking  achievement 
hitherto  was  his  brilliant  skit  on  Tschaikowsky's  "  1812," 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  for  setting  his  sense  of 
true  burlesque  to  music.  Apart  from  the  Follies,  in  the 
revue  which  he  has  written  for  the  Alhambra  he  will  have 
still  wider  scope. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  against  the  system  of  actor- 
management  that  it  is  apt  to  produce  what  is  termed  a 
"one-man  show."  The  Follies  are  conspicuous  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  this  element ;  but  they  have  the 
advantage  of  a  one-man  inspiration  which  pervades  their 
whole  performance.  Pelissier  is  their  moving  spirit  as 
well  as  their  proprietor-manager,  composer,  producer  and 
principal  author.  The  "  one-man  "  is  never  obtrusive, 
but  the  company  feel  his  influence  consciously,  the  audi- 
ence unconsciously. 
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and    creations    in    the    day    he  switches    himself    off    on    to 
writing  a  revue  for  the  Alhambra. 

If  he  were  robbed  of  his  three  pianos,  his  spinette, 
organ  and  music  paper,  he  would  perhaps  fill  in  the  time 
while  others  were  being  purchased  by  writing  a  novel  or 
framing  a  Budget  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
or  making  designs  for  a  new  motor  car.  That  is  the 
chief  of  the  Follies,  the  man  who  has  made  them  what 
they  are. 

The  Follies'  entertainment  is  particularly  marked  by 
two  characteristics  peculiar  to  it — their  chief's  delightfully 
droll  personality  and  the  obvious  participation  of  the 
whole  company  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  perform- 
ance. The  latter  is  contagious,  and  the  audience  finds 
itself  on  terms  of  sympathetic  familiarity  with  the  artists. 
The  spontaneous  hilarity  of  the  nine  girls  and  men  some- 
times almost  verges  on  a  romp,  but  never  amounts  to 
pointless  fooling.  This  knack  of  drawing  the  line  in  the 
right  place  is  one  of  the  Follies'  many  achievements. 
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The    Pantomime    Burlesque 


"  H.  G.  P."  as  the  Pantomime  Dame 


LEWIS  SYDNEY 
as  the  Cat 


MARJORIE  NAPIER 
a»-Dick  Whittin£ton 
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The  Hunting  Chorus 
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The    Music-Hall    Burlesque 
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The  Music-Hall  Burlesque 


LEWIS  SYDNEY 

in   his  imitation  of  a  man  with  a 

"cleft    palate"    reciting    "Kissing 

Cup's  Race." 


Lewis  Sydney  was  asked  to  reproduce 
his  articulation  of  the  lines  for  the 
purpose  of  this  page.  After  experi- 
menting, he  found  that  the  English 
alphabet  could  not  do  justice  to  his 
version.  "This,"  he  says,  "is  the 
best  I  can  do"  :  — 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  the 
Snoishtory  of  the  Kishning  Gup?" 


?  SI  ?j8t  /*  !$<*%  ft* 
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"Baffles,"  or  a  Peter-Pan-tomime 


"H.G.P."  as  Captain  Hook 


LEWIS  SYDNEY 
as  Bunny 


The  Merry  Widow 


"H.G.P."  as  Joseph  Coyne 


DORIS  BROOKE  as  Lily  Elsie 
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Arranged  for 

Four  or 
Five  Characters 


Cyder" 


"  Love's  Garden 
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NORMAN  BLUM&  and  ETHEL  ALLANDALE 
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"  Faust " 


A   Scene  in   Nuremburg 


"The   Fires  of  Fate 
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In   the   Doctor's   Consulting   Room 
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An  Impression  of  H.  G.  Pelissier 
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STAGE   caricaturists  have  always  been  with  us,  and,  like 
their  confreres  of   the    pen,    differ   quite   as  much   in   the 
various  methods  they  use  in  order  to  secure  that  biting  tout 

ensemble  which  lives, 
though  only  a  ghost  of 
the  imagination.  Now, 
probably,  the  best-known 
theatrical  caricaturist  is 
the  music-hall  or  musical 
comedy  comedian.  Un- 
fortunately, his  work 
while  possessing  a  cer- 
tain humour,  is  o^en 
marred  by  an  absurdly 
vulgar  breadth  of  treat- 
ment. Another  is  the 
so-called  character  actor 
who,  again  and  again  in 
his  endeavour  to  give  a 
vivid  impressionist  study, 
merely  succeeds  in  beinp 
cruelly  ridiculous.  Such 
were  the  conditions  until 
a  few  years  ago  a  troup 
called  the  follies  ap- 
peared in  London.  With 
the  advent  of  Mr.  Pelis- 
sier and  his  merry  band, 


'  i 

a  new  chord  was  struck  in 
theatrical  caricaturism,  the 
dominating  note  of  which 
was  its  kindly  searching 
humour.  A  naturally  gifted 
musician,  a  keenly  sensitive 
observer,  and  a  whole- 
hearted optimist,  Mr.  Pelis- 
sier's  studies  possess  a  cul- 
tured finish  and  a  delicate 
irony  of  their  own.  They 
are  a  unique  combination  of 
heart  and  brain,  pathos  and 
gladness.  Take  the  Gastro- 
nomic Quartettes,  they 
strike  home.  How  skilfully 
without  being  maudlin, 
does  the  "  Baked  Potatoes  ' 
emotional  music,  touch  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  ;  while 
Mr.  Solomon's  "  Haggis,"  to  a  weird  bagpipe  accompani- 
ment, arouses  their  merriment.  Both  were  just  right, 
both  created  just  the  necessary  atmosphere.  Then  the 
tone  of  the  whole  entertainment  is  so  utterly  unprofessional, 
yet  it  is  this  very  amateurism  which  by  its  unconscious 
brilliancy  attracts  leading  actors  and  actresses,  prominent 
scientists  and  eminent  doctors,  even  weary  politicians. 
All  come  out  refreshed,  they  have  had  a  tonic.  The 
same  spirit  permeates  the  best  form  of  sport,  and  is 
what  makes  the  Oxford  v.  Cambridge  Football  Match  worth 
fifty  Northern  Union  games. 

By  this  time  you  will  have  discovered  that  Mr.  Pelissier 
possesses  the  qualities  considered  essential  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  revue,  so  Mr.  Moul  displayed  a  nice  discrimination 
in  placing  the  forthcoming  one  at  the  Alhambra  in  his 
hands. 

There,  rehearsing,  directing,  suggesting,  I  found  the  genial 
but  extremely  busy  chief  of  the  Follies. 

"  Yes,  ^the  revue  is  shaping  quite  satisfactorily,  and  by 
the'time  these  lines  are  in  print  will  be  practically  corn- 


number,     with      its     soft 


plcte.  The  chief  difficulty  when  writing  a  revue  in  England 
is  the  entire  absence  of  the  vie  intime  of  the  boulevards.  Here 
a  man  has  his  club ;  in  Paris  he  has  his  cafe. 

"  If  a  friend  wants  to  find  him,  he  knows  exactly  where 
he  will  be  at  a  particular  hour.  These  cafes  are  simply 
invaluable  to  authors,  for  they  act  as  brain  cameras.  The 
myriad  types  of  humanity,  jostling,  chaffing,  sometimes, 
quarrelling  ;  the  snatches  of  conversation  overheard,  often 
humorously  personal,  sometimes  political,  always  topical ; 
the  absence  of  any  insular  stiffness,  all  make  excellent  copy 
for  a  revue.  That  is  why  Paris  runs  a  dozen  ;  while  London, 
with  difficulty,  supplies  one.  Up  till  now  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  French  revue  over  here  has  been  the  patter  topical 
song  brought  to  perfection  by  George  Grossmith,  sen.,  and 
Rutland  Barrington,  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  inimitable 
comic  operas.  I  am  quite  aware  that  innumerable  difficulties 
face  me  in  producing  a  revue  in  London,  for  the  humour  has 
to  be  on  broad  lines,  subtlety  takes  a  back  seat.  My  theme  ? 
I  hope  to  give  the  public  a  glimpse  of  the  soul  of  London 
as  it  is,  and  then  as  we  should  all  like  to  see  it  !  " 


The  illustrations  on 
this  page  are  reproduc- 
tions from  lightning 
sketches  drawn  specially 
for  THE  PLAYGOER  AND 
SOCIETY  ILLUSTRATED 
by  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Mills. 
They  depict  Mr.  Pelis- 
sier in  a  characteristic 
pose  at  the  piano  ;  as 
Helen  of  Troy,  in  the 
"  Potted  Pageant  "  ;  as 
the  leader  of  the  clan  in 
"  Haggis,"  and  as  the 
"  best-dressed  manager 
in  London,"  in  the 
"  Voice  Trial." 

Mr.  Mills  has  made  a 
great  hit  at  the  Palace 


Theatre  as  a  lightning 
cartoonist  and  artist.  His 
imitations  of  the  work 
of  John  Hassall  and  other 
well-known  artists  are  pro- 
duced in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  one  record  being  ten 
pictures  in  colours  in  twelve 
minutes.  The  types  are  re- 
markably well  caught,  and 
Mr.  Mills  seems  to  have  been 
in  a  particularly  happy  mood 
when  he  sat  in  the  Apollo 
Theatre  and  sketched  Mr. 
Pelissier  in  the  various  roles 
in  which  he  appeared  during 
one  short  evening. 

When  reviewing  the  work 
of  the  artist  in  connection 
with  the  Follies,  one's 
thoughts  naturally  turn  to 
the  clever  posters  that  have 
been  designed  to  call  atten- 
tio'i  to  the  entertainment. 
Original,  quaint  and  very 
amusing,  they  are  in  keeping 
with  the  enttitainment,  and 
are  as  familiar  to  playgoers 
as  the  name  of  H.  G.  Pelissier. 
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Cecil   Rhodes :   His   Private   Life,   by    His   Private   Secretary, 
PHILIP  JOURDAN.     (John  Lane,  78.  6d.) 

WAS  there  ever  such  a  man  as  Cecil  John  Rhodes?     Such 
a  dreamer  and  such  a  doer?     A  man  who  could  make 

seven  millions  ;  who  could  give  England  a  country  seven  and 

a  half  times  the  size  of  England  and  Wales;  who  could  "  play 

with  half-a-continent  for  stake  " — and  win  ;  who  could  change 

the  whole  course  of  Imperial  history,  and  yet  moan  as  he  lay 

on  his  death-bed  in  ghastly  agony — a  lime  when  one  does  not 

talk  for  effect — "  So  much  to  do,  so  little  done  !  " 

No  wonder  his  private  secretary  writes  of  him  as  of  a  god  ! 

If    merely    to    read    about    Rhodes    makes    one    long    to    have 

blacked  his  boots,  what  must  it  be  to  have    known  him  !     To 

have    lived    in    the    same    house    with 

him  !     To      have      accompanied      him 

wherever     he  went !     To  have  opened 

and  read  all  his  letters  !     To  have  had 

him  put  his  hand  upon  your  shoulder 

and  heard  him  say,  "  My  boy,  are  you 

keeping   a   note   of   everything   that   is 

occurring     around     you  ?       You     have 

great  opportunities.  One  day  your 
notes  may  be  very  valuable." 

It  is  strange  how  few  of  Rhodes's 
admirers  realise  his  true  greatness. 

(His  detractors,  of  course,  are  too  low 
in  the  human  scale  to  realise  any 
greatness  of  any  sort.)  He  was  the 
strongest  world-force  since  Bismarck 

— perhaps  since  Napoleon.  Yet  he 
was  even  greater  for  what  he  dreamt 
than  for  what  he  did ! 

What  was  that  wonderful  Dream, 
that  starry  Vision  by  which  he  steered 
the  whole  course  of  his  life?  It  may 
be  summed  up  in  two  quotations 
taken  from  his  own  writings  : 

"  The    furtherance     of     the     British 

Empire for   the   recovery   of 

the   United  States." 

"  The  peace  of  the  world  secured  for 

all  eternity." 

Rhodes  saw  more  clearly  than  any  man  has  yet  seen  that 
the  world  cannot  have  peace  without  Policemen.  He  saw  that 
-the  British  Empire  patrolled  one-fifth  of  the  globe,  and  that 
throughout  its  "  beat  "  there  was  Peace,  Justice,  and  Free- 
dom. He  saw  another  Great  Power  across  the  Atlantic, 
speaking  the  same  language,  and  managing  its  "  beat  "  with 
the  same  splendid  success.  And  he  said  to  himself — what 
else  could  any  sane  man  say? — "  If  only  those  two  Policemen 
would  join  together  they  could  keep  all  humanity  in  order !  " 
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"  I  found  to  my  great  grief  that  the  most  unjust  libels  with 
reference  to  his  private  life  were  being  disseminated  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  and,  what  is  more, 
believed  as  gospel  by  the  educated  classes." 

This  in  South  Africa  !     The  country  of  which  Kipling  said 

"  Living  he  was  the  land,   and  dead 

His  soul  shall  be  her  soul !  " 

For  the  benefit  of  those  pitiable  beings  who  seize  on  every 
unsavoury  lie  about  a  great  man,  and  repeat  it  greedily  as  a 
"  well-known  fact,"  the  following  statements  are  not  too  long 
to  quote  word  for  word  : 

"  I   am  prepared  to  take  my  solemn   oath   that  during  the 
eight  vears  that  I   was  associated  with  him  I   never  saw  him 
the  worse  for  liquor." 

"  I  was  intimately  associated  with 
the  man  for  eight  years,  during  which 
time  I  opened  and  read  all  his  corre- 
spondence, including  those  letters 
marked  "  Private,"  "  Confidential," 
and  "  Strictly  Confidential,"  and  in 
not  a  single  instance  did  I  come  across 
a  communication  which  was  not  fit  to 
be  published  to  the  world  in  so  far  as 
it  cast  any  reflection  on  his  morals." 

In  the  face  of  such  evidence — and 
the  evidence  of  others  who  knew 
Rhodes — is  it  not  terrible  to  find 
scandalmongers  still  branding  the 
greatest  of  modern  Englishmen  as  a 
drunkard,  and  linking  his  name  with 
that  of  his  brazen  libeller,  Princess 
Radziwill? 

But  for  that  female  fiend  Rhodes 
might  be  living  at  this  hour.  When  he 
resolved,  in  defiance  of  doctors'  orders, 
to  give  evidence  in  the  famous  forgery 
trial,  he  virtually  signed  his  own  death- 
warrant.  The  voyage  from  England 
to  South  Africa  destroyed  whatever 
chance  of  life  he  had,  and  he  died 
almost  immediately  on  landing.  Even 
then  the  Princess  was  not  satisfied. 

He  had  met  his  end  in  trying  to  clear  himself  from  her  shame- 
less slanders,  but  she  still  lied  on.  There  is  a  fine  passage  on 
page  266,  where  Mr.  Jourdan  tells  how,  when  he  went  into 
the  witness-box,  the  Princess  proceeded  to  heap  more  libels 
than  ever  on  his  dead  master,  but  not  once  could  she  look  him 
in  the  eyes.  "Princess  Radziwill!"  The  name  makes  one 
long  to  believe  in  hell ! 

Mr.  Jourdan 's  book  is  as  enthralling  a  biography  as  you  are 
ever  likelv  to  come  across.  It  is  the  "  personal  touch  "  from 


I  Francis  Byrne  &  Co. 
Miss  Kate  Horn 


1  hen    he   added  :    "  But   America   will    never   join    England      beginning  to  end,  and  the  touch  is  made  all  the  more  personal 
until   it  pays  her  to;   and  it  will  never  pay  her  to  until   the      by  the  fervent  adoration   that  inspires  it.     Cecil   Rhodes  will 


position  of  the  British  Empire  is  unassailable. 

There  you  have  "  the  Gospel  according  to  Cecil  John 
Rhodes  "  1 

This  is  a  long  digression,  but  the  reader  must  pardon  it, 
for  it  supplies  the  explanation  why  every  biographical  detail 
about  the  Colossus  of  South  Africa  is  worth  the  world's 
treasuring. 

Mr.  Jourdan  warns  us  in  his  introduction  that  he  has 
studiously  avoided  all  reference  to  Rhodes  in  his  capacity  as 
politician  and  statesman.  What,  then,  is  his  object  in  writing 
the  book  at  all?  The  answer  is  a  heartrending  reflection  on 
human  nature  : 


probably  never  have  a  more  idolatrous  tribute  paid  to  his 
memory  as  long  as  that  memory  shall  beget  worshippers — 
which  will  be  as  long  as  (in  the  words  of  Mr.  Owen  Seaman) 

"  The  mountains  guard  him  sleeping  in  the  land 
To  which  he  gave  his  name  !  " 

The  Mulberries  of  Daphne.     By  KATE  HORN.     (Stanley  Paul 
and  Co.,  6s.) 


DAPHNE  LEMPRIERE  is  a  London  beauty  who  one  day 
discovers — what  so  few  Londoners,  beauties  or  otherwise. 
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ever  realise — that  people  who  live  a  conventional  life  in  towns 
know  as  much  about  things  that  matter  as  the  tom-cats  that 
fight  on  their  window-sills  at  midnight !  She  is  anxious  to 
lighten  her  darkness,  and  she  is  even  more  anxious  to  escape 
her  horrible  fiance,  Sir  Lewis  Salmon ;  so  she  does  both.  She 
runs  away  from  home  and  hides  herself  in  the  country. 

Here  the  scales  of  artificiality  fall  from  her  eyes,  and  her 
education  begins.  In  spite  of  having  to  fend  for  herself,  and 
thus  stare  realism  in  the  face,  the  country  teaches  her  that 
with  all  its  troubles  and  sadnesses  life  is  very  beautiful.  She 
learns  to  love  the  dawn,  the  day,  the  evening,  the  night — every 
minute  of  existence — and  she  also  learns  to  love  Captain  Dick 
Vaughan  of  Aldershot.  "  Dick,"  she  confesses,  "  I  love  you 
when  you  are  just  an  irresponsible  boy ;  I  love  you  when  you 
think  you  have  all  the  affairs  of  the  nation  on  your  shoulders 
as  an  officer  in  His  Majesty's  Army;  but  I  love  you  a  hundred 
times  better  when  you  show 
me  that  your  heart  is  full  of 
simple  faith  and  goodness." 
Rather  a  striking  speech  for 
the  swagger  daughter  of  a 
worldly  woman  !  It  shows 
what  the  simple  life  can  do! 

The  good-and-sweet  type  of 
heroine  is  perhaps  the  hardest 
of  all  to  portray,  for  a  single 
false  step  plunges  the  author 
in  the  pit  of  false  sentiment, 
where  Ridicule  loves  to  make 
his  lair.  It  says  a  lot  for 
Miss  Horn  that  you  never 
want  to  laugh  at  Daphne — 
that  when,  after  many  ups 
and  downs,  she  marries  Cap- 
tain Dick,  you  feel  she 
thoroughly  deserves  him. 

The  Sweep  of  the  Sword. 
By  ALFRED  H.  MILES. 
(Stanley  Paul  and  Co., 
6s.) 

THIS  is  a  bulky  "  battle 
book  for  boys,"  for  which 
the  publishers  have  found 
quite  a  good  catch-phrase — 
"  Secure  a  first  edition  copy." 
Certainly  it  is  as  hard  to 
imagine  the  boys  of  Britain 
being  content  with  one  edition 
of  such  a  tempting  volume  as 
it  is  to  understand  why  they 
should  care  less  for  a  second 
or  third  than  for  a  first ! 

The  Sweep  of  the  Sword  is 
really  wonderful  value  for  six 
shillings.  Its  quarter  of  a 
million  words  are  illustrated 
by  nearly  two  hundred  illus- 
trations, and  it  covers  all  the 
world's  shindies  from  the  days 
of  Abraham  to  the  days  of 
Kruger.  Mr.  Miles  has  surpassed  himself ! 


'Twixt  Life  and  Death  on  Sea  and  Shore.     EDITED  BY  ALFRED 
H.  MILES      (Stanley  Paul  and  Co.,  55.) 

BUT  though  Mr.  Miles  has  surpassed  himself  in  The 
Sweep  of  the  Sword,  he  has  not  done  it  at  the  expense  of 
the  hardy  annuals  that  have  been  his  speciality  for  years. 
How  many  decades  is  it  since  he  edited  the  first  of  his 
Fifty-two  Stories  series?  Perhaps  the  oldest  inhabitant  in 
Paternoster  Row  may  have  some  idea.  The  younger  genera- 
tion shake  their  heads  hopelessly  if  you  ask  them.  At  any 
rate,  here  he  is  with  his  usual  Christmas  book  for  boys,  and  his 
no  less  usual  Christmas  book  for  girls  (Heroines  of  the 
Home),  being  both  collections  of  short  stories  by  divers  authors, 
chiefly  American,  issued  in  much  the  same  style  at  exactly  the 
same  price. 


The  Island  of  Regeneration.       By  CYRUS  TOWNSEND   BRADY. 
(Greening  &   Co.,    Ltd.,   6s.) 

APPARENTLY  an  American  production,  The  Island  of 
Regeneration  is  a  striking  novel  that  "  lives  "  from  the 
first  paragraph  to  the  last.  Katharine  Brenton  is  an  emanci- 
pated woman,  who  has  won  fame  by  attacking  the  doctrine  of 
marriage  and  similar  old-fashioned  theories.  Though 
naturally  pure-minded,  she  is  so  set  on  practising  what  she 
preaches  that  she  purposely  omits  to  marry  Valentine  Langford 
before  going  away  with  him  on  his  yacht.  Langford  plays 
the  brute,  and  she  discovers  her  ideas  are  more  advanced  than 
comfortable.  She  gets  shipwrecked  and  finds  herself  on  an 
island  inhabited  by  a  solitary  white  man.  But  such  a  man  ! 
How  he  came  there  he  doesn't  know,  and  if  he  did  he  couldn't 
tell,  for  until  she  teaches  him  he  has  never  learnt  to  talk !  He 
was  apparently  cast  there  when  a  child,  and  though  like  a 

god  to  look  at,  he  is  still  like 
a  child  to  live  with.  She 
treats  him  as  such,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  educate  him  in  a 
spirit  of  noble  simplicity  very 
different  from  the  emanci- 
pated notions  of  the  old  days. 
Love,  passionate,  but  re- 
strained, comes  to  them  both, 
and  with  it  comes — the  yacht 
that  bears  Valentine 
Langford,  penitent,  conscience 
stricken,  and  doubly  devoted. 
This  is  little  more  than  half- 
way through  the  book,  so 
there  is  plenty  of  time  before 
the  happy  end  is  reached  for 
the  author  to  complicate  the 
case  still  further — which  he 
does  ! 


The  Peer's  Progress.  By 
J.  STORER  CLOUSTON. 
(John  Murray,  6s.) 

HIS   GRACE  was  prac- 
tically      an       imbecile 
before    you    entered    his    ser- 
vice," suggested  the  uncle  of 
Lord   Fotheringay. 

The  ex-valet  of  the  Duke  of 
Durwent  smiled. 

"  His  Grace  remained  an 
imbecile.  I  merely  palmed 
him  off  as  a  literary  critic — 
an  obvious  enough  idea." 

From  this  you  will  see  that 
if  the  most  sought-after  valet 
in  England  was  always  ready 
to  accept  honour  where 
honour  was  due,  he  was  no  less 
ready  to  decline  it  where  it 
was  not  due.  A  sure  proof,  if 
proof  were  needed,  that  he  was 
indeed  a  great  man  ! 

Commencing  life  in  a  watch- 
maker's family,  Mr.  Grimes  was  yet  a  gentleman  by  birth. 
"  My  arms,"  he  once  said,  "  are  really  an  admirable  specimen 
of  early  fourteenth-century  heraldry.  The  bend  sinister  rather 
adds  piquancy  than  otherwise."  At  a  very  early  age  he  took 
a  certain  celebrated  author  named  Shavius  as  his  model,  and 
soon  became  his  worthiest — perhaps  his  only  worthy — disciple. 
Both  in  his  social  and  instructive  capacity  he  proved  himself 
supreme.  In  the  former  he  founded  the  famous  Maybian 
Club  ("  with  advertisement  even  the  humblest  of  us  may  be 
famous  ")  for  members  of  his  own  profession.  In  the  latter 
he  taught  young  aristocrats  how  to  make  a  stir  in  the  world. 
Only  once,  however,  did  he  get  a  pupil  calculated  to  call  forth 
his  full  powers.  That  was  Lord  Fotheringay,  the  peer  whose 
progress  from  obscurity  to  renown  was  the  glory  of  his  pre- 
ceptor, his  relapse  from  renown  to  obscurity  the  shame ! 

Mr.  Clouston  writes  in  much  the  same  style  as  Mr.  Ward 
Muir  (of  Amazing  Mutes  fame),  and  a  delightful  style  it  is. 
A  mixture  of  amiability  and  satirical  humour,  it  gets  more 
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fun  out  of  the  words  "  class  distinction  "  than  any  four  syllables 
in  the  language. 

A    Gentleman    of   Leisure.     By    P.    G.    \YODEHOUSE.     (Alston 
Rivers,   Ltd.,   6s.) 


The  Children's  Theatre:  Rip  Van  Winkle.    By  CLARA  ANDREWS 
WILLIAMS.     Illustrated  by  GEORGE  A.  WILLIAMS.    (W.  &  R. 

Chambers,  Ltd.) 

IF  you  are  connected  with  a  journal  of  any  sort,  you  will 
not  want  to  patronise  The  Children's  'Theatre.  There  is 
too  much  scissors  and  pasta  about  it.  Otherwise  you  may 


ANOTHER  of  those  charming  wags!  Really  if  up-to-date  derive  much  amusement — that  is  to  say,  you  may  teach  the 
literature  can  produce  no  author  calculated  to  make  all  children  to  derive  much  amusement  from  cutting  the  book  to 
men  laugh  for  all  time,  it  can  produce  a  goodly  number  calcu-  pieces  and  then  sticking  it  together  again  in  such  a  way  that 


lated  to  make  the  average  man  laugh  for  three  hundred  pages 
or  so.     Mr.  Wodehouse  is  one  of  the  "  goodly  number." 


it  represents  a  performance  of  "  Rip  Van  Winkle." 


Nearly  everybody  in  A  Gentleman  of  Leisure  longs  to  expose       Outcaldt's  Real  Buster  and  the  Only  Mary  Jane.     (W.  &  R. 


from 


J.         L.        M  ATTON, 
"  NJPIER     HOUSE," 


Margatf. 


somebody  else,  but  is  restrained  by  the  tiresome  reflection  that 
the  other  person  knows  too  much  about  him.  Thus  the 
heroine's  father  is  dying  to  denounce  the  hero  for  what  he 
believes  him  to  be — a  professional  burglar — but  can't  very  well 
do  so  without  confessing  a 
little  weakness  of  his  own 
for  accepting  hush-money. 
Sir  Thomas  Blunt  feels 
himself  likewise  moved  to 
expose  the  hero,  but,  alas ! 
The  hero  threatens  to  tell 
Lady  Blunt  that  her 
spouse's  much-vaunted  pre- 
sent of  diamonds  cost 
nearer  twenty  pounds  than 
twenty  thousand — a  fact  of 
which  none  but  Sir  Thomas 
and  the  jeweller  who  had 
received  instructions  how 
to  make  them  were  aware  ! 
And  so  on.  The  hero  and 
the  heroine  are  indeed 
about  the  only  people  who 
make  their  exit  from  the 
story  without  a  stain  on 
their  characters. 

Under  the  title  of  The 
Intrusion  of  Jimmy  this 
novel  has  already  been  pub- 
lished in  America  with 
much  success,  and  has  also 
been  dramatised.  Mr. 
Wodehouse  deserves  all  the 
rewards  he  can  get.  So 
•does  any  man  who  writes 
such  a  dedication  as  this : 

"  To  Herbert  West- 
brooke,  Without  Whose 
Never-Failing  Advice, 
Help,  And  Encouragement 
This  .Book  Would  Have 
Been  Finished  In  Half  The 
Time." 


Out  in  the  Wood. 
VERSES  BY  B.  PARKER. 
Illustrations  by  N. 
PARKER.  (W.  &  R. 
Chambers,  Ltd.,  33. 6d.) 


MEMORANDUM. 

I     7» 


Chambers,  Ltd.) 

MR.  R.  F.  OUTCAULT  is  the  American  Child's  Friend, 
and  this  is  his  latest  act  of  friendliness.  His  picture- 
books  may  be  possibly  too 
boisterous  and  slangy  to 
suit  the  views  of  English 
parents,  but  they  should 
certainly  suit  the  views  of 
English  children  ! 


A  Century  of  Ballads, 
1810  -  iqio:  Their 
Composers  and 
Singers.  By  HAROLD 
SIMPSON.  (Mills  and 
Boon,  Ltd.,  los.  6d.) 


Characteristic  Letter  from  J.   L.    Hatton  to  a  Musical  Friend 

(Reproduced  from  "  A  Century  of  Ballads  "  by  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  MILLS  &  BJCN) 


/CHILDREN    are    lucky 

Vj  these  days.     Where  we 

used  to  get  goody-goody  daubs,  our  small  nephews  and  nieces 

get    illustrated   humour.     The    picture    of    the    bad   little    bov 

» it  •* 


Of 

popular  song — no- 
thing more.  It  does  not 
aim  at  being  either  criti- 
cal or  instructive,  but  only 
entertaining." 

So  says  Mr.  Simpson  in 
his  preface,  and  if  at 
times  he  comes  perilously 
near  being  instructive,  he 
may  be  forgiven  such 
breaches  of  faith  in  con- 
sideration of  his  being  all 
the  more  entertaining ! 

Indeed,  his  four  intro- 
ductory chapters  on  "  Old 
Ballads  and  Ballad- 
Makers  "  ere  probably  the 
most  interesting,  as  they 
are  the  most  "  educa- 
tional," in  the  book.  They 
would  be  worth  reading  if 
it  was  only  to  come  across 
the  following  quotation 
from  an  old  commentator  : 
"  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  raise  eating 
in'to  the  dignity  which 
drinking  has  so  long  en- 
joyed, of  being  a  theme 
for  song,  but  all  in  vain. 
'The  Roast  Beef  of  Old 
England  '  is  the  only  ex- 
ception among  a  mass  of 
failures." 

Mr.    Simpson    takes    as    his    motto    the   famous   remark    of 
Andrew  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun  :  "  I  know  a  very  wise  man  that 


"~|~\HIS    is    a    story 
J. 


who  would  not  go  to  church  has  been  supplanted  by  a  charm-  believed  that  if  a  man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads, 

ing  reproduction  of  Mrs.  Squirrel  choosing  a  new  hat,  or  Mrs.  h,;   need  not  care   who   should  make   the   laws   of   a   nation." 

Mouse   examining   a   basket   labelled   "  surplus    stock,    greatly  This  sets  one  wondering  which  period  of  English  ballad  history 
reduced,"  with  some  such  explanatory  stanza  as: — 


— the  last  century  or  the  previous  ones — does  most  to  justify 
such  a  theory.  Not  the  era  of  "The  Maiden's  Prayer," 
methinks ! 

Still,     it    is    not     Mr.     Simpson's    fault     if    nineteenth    and 
twentieth  century  songs  are  more  harmless  than  human,  and, 
as -he  has  accomplished  what  he  set  out  to  do,  he  deserves  all 
congratulations.     With  its  wealth  of  facts,  fancies,  anecdotes, 
Nor   did   we   get    pictures    of    Mr.    Rabbit    reading   a   paper       illustrations,   and  indexes,  his  "story  of  popular  song"  is  de- 
marki-d  "'  Wood's  Weekly  Whispers';   Largest  Circulation  in       cidedly  "entertaining,"  and  there  really  seems  to  be  no  well- 


"  Here's  rich  Mrs.  Rat  buying  corn  by  the  heap, 

While  poor  Mrs.  Mouse  can  take  but  what  is  cheap  ; 
Her  marriage,  poor  thing,  was  romantic  and  rash- 
She  has  too  many  children  and  too  little  cash." 


Woodland, 
heads ! 


The  joke  would  have  been  considered  above  our 


known  song,   singer,  or  composer  of  which  he  has  not  found 
something  to  say  worth  saying.  E.  W.  M. 


Ill 


THE  seemingly  new  is  not  always  true  :  far  less  is  it, 
necessarily,  false.  I  have  been  asked  so  often  lately, 
."What  do  you  think  of  them?"  that  I  am  coming 
to  resent  the  question.  It  is  not  so  much  what  I  think  of  them 
— the  so-styled  Post-Impressionists — as  what  I  have  to  say 
about  them.  It  is  quite  easy  to  think  things,  and  quite  another 
matter  to  judiciously  present  the  proper  point  of  view.  There 
are  many  ways  to  look  at 
this  exhibition  of  some 
works  by  Manet  and  the. 
Post-Impressionists  at  the 
Graf  ton  Gallery.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  imagine  that 
Mr.  Desmond  MacCarthy 
and  his  executive  commit- 
tee-^amongst  whom  I 
notice  the  names  of  the 
dilettante  Lionel  Cust, 
that  extremely  affected 
person,  Professor  Holmer, 
2nd  the  somewhat 
massive  Roger  Fry — 
are  in  dead  earnest  in 
their  desire  to  obtain 
British  appreciation  for 
this  somewhat  loosely- 
bound  group  of  "men 
who  come  after  ";  and  it 
is  equally  possible  to  im- 
agine that  they  are  up  to 
their  little  games  and  are  J 
gaily  pulling  the  legs  of 
the  easily-gulled  B.P.  It 
is  quite  easy  to  make  out 
a  case  for  either  side.  The 
r  e  a  d  e  r  s  of  this  Note 
Book,  however,  by  now 
appreciate  that  it  is  my 
effort  to  be  a  critic  :  to 
hold  the  balance  and  en- 
deavour to  arrive  at  an  in- 
telligent decision.  Let  me 
state  this  fairly  :  I  hold 
no  brief  for  or  against 
the  Post-Impressionists, 
and  am  going  to  fear- 
lessly state  my  view  of  the 
belated  "  new  "  discovery. 


body  of  painters  should  deliberately  seek  to  reveal  themselves  in 
a  new  way  without  any  sane  intention  compelling  them  I 
refuse  to  admit.  This  brings  me  back  to  my  thesis  that  the 
Post-Impressionists  are  entirely  sincere,  and  would  resent  being 
vulgarly  exploited. 


In  the  first  place,  it 
amuses  me  to  think  that 
anybody  should  bother 
themselves  at  all  concern- 
ing the  small  men  of  this  school. 


A  Typical  Picture  by  Gauguin 


The  most  curious  thing  about  it  all  is  that  the  British  nation 

has  but  just  now  dis- 
covered this  group  of 
painters  of  the  ugly  nude. 
I  have  known  them — 
some  personally,  and 
many  more  by  their  works 
— for  the  past  fifteen  years 
and  they  have  never  in 
this  long  period  of  time 
been  absent  from  either  of 
the  Paris  Salons,  and  cer- 
tainly not  from  the  Salon 
des  Rejusies.  All  along 
HIV  chief  cause  of  objec- 
tion to  them  has  been  that 
they  are  quite  content  to 
paint  the  ugly — especially 
the  ugly  undraped — 
female,  and  this  is  about 
the  last  thing  that  in- 
terests the  clean-minded 
man.  There  is  Paul  Gau- 
guin's "  Negresses  "  in 
the  centre  gallery  for  in- 
stance. For  years — ever 
since  my  brother-in-law's 
R.A.  student's  days — a 
fine  chalk  drawing  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo  by  him — 
T.  Harrison  Miller,  that 
is — has  hung  upon  some 
wall  of  one  of  my  habita- 
tions, and  it  has  helped 
and  purified  my  taste.  It 
is  probably  so  helpful  and 
purifying  because  it  is  the 
most  perfect  combination 
of  the  natural  and  the 
ideal.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Post-Impressionists  in 
their  splendid  search  for 
the  real  have  entirely  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  art 
has,  primarily,  to  deal 
with  and  stimulate  an 
affection  for  the  ideal. 


They  are  dead,  and  inas- 
much as  their  art  was  only  partially  sincere,  it  will  not  survive 
them.  They  began  by  representing  the  individual  tempera- 
ment, and  so  long  as  it  remained  at  that  no  great  harm  was 
done.  When  the  individual  temperament  grew  into  a  collective 
movement  it  became  necessary  to  inquire  whither  it  was  lead- 
ing— for  the  good  or  bad  of  art.  Our  British  directness  has  its 
disadvantages,  especially  when  applied  to  the  Arts.  Things 
are  seldom  what  they  seem,  particularly  in  art,  and  we  need 
the  patience  to  inquire.  For  myself,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
imagine  that  a  large  group  of  men  could  set  themselves  out  to 
collectively  hoodwink  the  world.  One  man  has  done  it  in  art 
and  two  in  exploration  within  my  memory;  but  that  a  whole 


On  the  occasion  of  my  third  visit  to  the  exhibition,  for  in  a 
cause  of  such  public  interest  I  spare  no  pains  to  anchor  my 
opinion,  I  was  struck  with  the  joy  that  this  collection  has 
apparently  brought  into  the  otherwise  dull  life  of  the  British 
picture-see-er.  I  had  also  the  good  fortune  to  sit  on  a  settee 
next  to  a  most  talkative  and  appreciative  student  of  art,  who, 
I  am  half  inclined  to  believe,  was  a  quite  talented  young 
amateur,  well  known  in  Society.  Fortunately  for  me — tea  at 
Rimpleclinger's  loudly  calling-— she  turned  away,  leaving  her 
annotated  catalogue  behind.  Remember  (as  Charles  I.  was 
erroneously  supposed  to  have  said),  I  do  not  say  it  was  this 
particular  lady,  but  here  are  some  of  the  notes :  "  \Vhat 
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fools  we  moderns  be  to  remain  serious  when  we  can  get  so 
gorgeous  a  laugh  for  one  shilling";  "Dolls'  House  Non- 
sense ";  "  Very  inferior  pavement  artists  ";  "  We  have  had 
this  trick  tried  so  often.  Manet  is  the  sole  redeeming  feature, 
but  he  fails  to  redeem  the  irredeemable."  These  generalities 
are  sketched  in  the  early  pages  of  the  catalogue,  and  we 
will  not  descend  to  details  except  to  reprint  the  remark  that  "  the 
'  Scene  Champetre,  by  Jules  Flaudrin,'  sobers  my  laughter." 


And  that  is  just  what  happens.  You  pass  on,  restraining 
your  hilarity  in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  others,  passing 
stupidly  ugly  pictures  time  after  time,  until  you  come  to  a 
picture  like  this  "  Scene  Champetre,"  by  Jules  Flaudrin,  which 
takes  all  the  nonsense  out  of  you,  and  you  get  a  luminous 
interval  of  mental  affinity  with  the  aims  of  these — in  their  time 
— new  men,  and  you  suddenly  realise  what  they  are  at.  And 


but  it  is  impossible,  I  fear,  to  avoid  the  succulent  nut  which, 
outside  the  smoking-room,  is  so  much  more  an  article  of  diet 
abroad  than  in  this  country.  I  remember  once  walking  down 
Fleet  Street  with  a  college  friend,  who  was  a  subtle  humourist. 
He  is  a  humourist  still,  but  not  at  all  subtle,  as  he  writes  the 
comic  stuff  for  George  Edwardes's  properly-called  "  produc- 
tions," and  these  have  to  be  as  open  to  no  misunderstanding  as 
the  females  of  the  Post-Impressionists.  He  suddenly  stopped 
to  watch  an  amiable  old  gentleman  who  was  purchasing  roast 
chestnuts  in  large  quantities  from  a  gutter  vendor.  Without 
warning  or  preface,  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  He  must  be 
a  Royal  Academician  !  " 


Of  course,  we  all  know  why!  The  great  and  splendid  B.P. 
loves  artistic  chestnuts,  especially  when  well  boiled  in  sugar, 
and  is  very  timid,  almost  resentful,  towards  anything  that  i» 


"  Orphee."       Maurice  Denis 


the  very  fact  that  they  are  at  something  entitles  them  to  con- 
sideration. It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  condemn, 
but  the  truly  fine  course  of  all  of  us  is,  if  possible,  to  appreciate. 
We  need  go  no  further  than  the  Japanese  to  find  an  analogy. 
Their  method  of  art-expression  is  totally  different  from  our 
ways  of  expressing  things.  Are  they,  necessarily,  wrong? 
Taste  has  decided  quite  otherwise,  and  taste,  it  may  be,  will 
say  a  good  word  one  of  these  days  for  the  Post-Impressionists. 
The  way  in  which  a  beautiful  thing  is  obtained  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. All  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is  whether  the  thing  done 
is  in  itself  beautiful  and  aesthetically  suggestive.  That  is  why 
art  and  the  trammelling  thing  called  morals  must  ever  be  at 
variance.  Surely  the  accomplished  end  is  the  thing  to  con- 
sider— not  the  details  and  the  means.  It  is  for  reasons  of  this 
kind  that  exhibitions  such  as  the  present  one  at  the  Grafton 
Gallery  have  their  very  real  use.  They  stir  up  the  stodge  of 
convention  ;  they  stimulate,  they  provoke  and  sometimes  they 
produce  valuable  results.  Anyway,  such  perennial  common- 
places as  Royal  Academy  Exhibitions,  without  periodical 
attacks  upon  them,  can  only  end  in  artistic  sterility. 

I  am  doing  my  best  not  to  say  the  obvious  or  trite  thing, 
because  such  an  exhibition  as  this  must  be  taken  quite  seri- 
ously. I  have  every  hope  of  saying  something  that  is  fresh; 
or,  at  least,  of  saying  what  I  have  to  say  in  a  newish  way ; 


new.  It  takes  much  time  and  effort  to  induce  it  to  take  up 
a  new  point  of  view  towards  art.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  have  in  my  Note  Book  to  occasionally  present  what  are 
to  the  cognoscenti  a  beggarly  array  of  chestnuts,  although  I  do 
my  best  to  roast  them  anew.  It  is,  I  repeat,  most  difficult 
to  get  behind  prcjudgment  and  to  pursuade  the  onlooker  to 
take  up  a  new  point  of  view.  May  I,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
one  of  my  roasted  chestnuts  and  to  emphasise  this  fad  of  point 
of  view  tell  you  the  story  of  a  tenderfoot  in  America  ?  He  had 
spent  much  time  in  wandering  from  one  poker  saloon  to  an- 
other, until  at  last  he  paused  to  watch  a  game.  He  frowned, 
for  he  had  seen  the  dealer  slip  four  aces  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pack.  "  Gracious  powers,"  whispered  the  tenderfoot,  clutch- 
ing the  sleeve  of  the  man  next  to  him,  "  did  you  notice  that?  " 
"  Notice  what?  "  asked  the  other.  "  Why,  that  scoundrel 
in  the  red  shirt  just  dealt  himself  four  aces!"  The  other 
looked  at  the  tenderfoot  calmly.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  wasn't  it 
his  deal  ?  "  There,  you  see,  is  the  other  point  of  view,  and 
as  I  seem  to  be  in  some  danger  of  using  up  my  space  I  must 
proceed  to  endeavour  to  talk  common  sense  before  it  is  too  late. 


I  think  I  may  put  aside  the  leg-pulling  theory  and  imagine 
that  Mr.  Desmond  MacCarthy  is  in  dead  earnest — especially 
when  you  know  that  some  of  the  pictures  are  for  sale  at  prices 
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well  exceeding  a  thousand  pounds.  It's  not  much  fun  fooling  in 
four  figures,  and  the  preface  to  the  catalogue  is  most  serious. 
It  is  the  boast  of  those  who  believe  in  this  school  that  its  methods 
enable  the  individuality  of  the  artist  to  find  complete  self- 
txpression  in  his  work  than  is  possible  to  those  who  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  representing  objects  more  literally.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  first  source  of  their  quarrel  with  the  Impres- 
sionists;  the  Post-Impressionists  consider  the  Impressionists 


twenty-five- 
art     which 


"  Scene  in  Martinique."       Paul  Gauguin 

too  naturalistic !  Which  is  superb ;  and 
year-old  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  place  in 
the  Japanese  had  arrived  at — much  more  harmoniously, 
moreover — many  hundred  years  before.  Which  leads  me  to 
at  once  refute  the  statement  in  the  preface  that  "  it  is  only 
in  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  close  imitation  of  Nature, 
without  any  censorious  modifications  by  the  artist  has  been  pro- 
claimed as  a  dogma."  This  is  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned; 
but  Europe  is  only  a  very  small  section  of  the  world's  art 
expression.  And  these  Post-Impressionists  are  no  more  original 
and  much  less  reposeful  than  the  Primitives  whom  we  all 
know  and  love,  and  have  much  in  common  with  the  drawings 
of  the  cave-dwellers,  and  the  best  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art. 


The  pictures  shown  at  the  Grafton  are  the  pictures  which 
children  draw.  But  inasmuch  as  they  are  drawn  by  grown-up 
men  and  women  we  expect  them  to  have  matured,  to  have 
retained  the  spontaneity  of  a  new  endeavour,  plus  the  technical 
skill  which  comes  from  study  and  thought.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  they  are  extremely  expressive,  and  that,  at  their 
very  best,  they  have  a  place  in  a  decorative  scheme  in  which 
sunlight  plays  an  important  part.  There  are  no  signs  of  draw- 
ing lessons  amongst  them  and  no  sense  of  subservience  to  their 
surroundings.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  I  am  to  take 
a  Post-Impressionist  picture  to  my  bosom  I  must  become  a 
very  Joseph  with  his  coat  of  many  colours.  But  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  am  called  upon  to  turn  my  home  upside  down  for 
the  sake  of  one  newly  devised  patchwork  pictorial  quilt. 


or  are  th3  producers  of  pictures  to  fall  in  with  our  required 
scheme?  We  grant  without  hesitation  that  good  work  in 
every  sphere,  whether  in  whisky  blending  or  in  colour  blending, 
is  to  be  the  expression  of  the  individual  personality  and  the  arrived 
conviction.  And  that  is  one  of  the  faults  I  have  to  find  with 
this  astounding  school.  They  have  never  arrived.  Edouard 
Manet,  who  died,  I  think,  in  1883,  has  been  dragged  into  this 
exhibition  with  a  group  of  inferior  work  and  with  an  attempt 
to  canonise  the  others.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  in  spite  of 
the  profound  sincerity  and  untiring  industry  of  him  or  the 
other  men  represented,  their  failure  is  complete  and  undoubted. 
'I  heir  work  cannot  be  looked  upon  otherwise  than  as  incom- 
plete, as  sincerely  intenticned  failures,  and  the  technical  pro- 
blems which  are  propounded  are  in  no  wise  entirely  satisfac- 
torily solved.  None  the  less,  these  rebellious  protests  against 
the  methods  in  vogue  during  the  times  in  which  these  men 
worked,  and,  I  believe  in  many  instances,  thought,  have  become 
the  inheritance  of  the  profession,  and  as  such  must  not  be 
lightly  cast  aside.  Many  generations  of  sustained  thought  on 
long-established  premises  have  given  a  certain  concrete  reality 
to  standards  of  truth,  morality,  and  a?sthetics — all  closely  inter- 
dependent, and  the  development  of  mankind  as  a  whole  has 
sealed  the  decision  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  anarchism  which 
questions  every  corner-stone  of  creed  and  postulates  its  oppo- 
site. To  under-value  what  we  have  is  one  of  the  most  vulgar 
of  errors.  Let  me  almost  finally  draw  an  analogy  between 
these  pictures  and  architecture.  What  degree  of  nightmare 
would  an  ordinary  building  suggest  if  the  lines  of  it  were  as 
the  lines  of  most  of  these  pictures  by  the  Post-Impressionists? 
The  symbolism  is  insistently  present ;  but  surely  we  have  passed 
this  stage  of  art  and  have  many  more  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished -ways  of  expressing  our  talent.  It  always  seems  lo 
me  to  come  back  to  the  primary  postulate  that  the  chief  con- 
cern of  art  is  to  perpetuate  the  beautiful. 


But  this  show  has  endeared  me  to  its  originators,  and  let 
us  not  make  the  mistake  of  taking  it  too  seriously.  Enough 
have  we  endured  of  dulness  !  Surely  are  we  weary  of  weep- 
ing, and  our  tears  have  been  cozened  from  us  falsely,  for  they 
have  called  out  woe  when  there  was  no  grief,  and  alas ! 
where  all  is  fair !  Fair  fun  and  fair  laughter  for  all  of  us. 


'  The  Beach  at  Havre."       Albert  Marquet 


Let  us  leave  it  at  that !  If  Gauguin  and  Maurice  Denis,  and 
Van  Gogh  and  Paul  Cezanne  and  Jules  Flaudrin  and  Felix 
Vallotton  were  alive  and  my  next  door  neighbours  I  should 
say  to  them,  "  I  know  what  you  mean,  and  how  hard  you 
mean  it — but  you  don't  do  it!  " 


Let  us,  for  goodness  sake,  be  rational.  In  our  present  state 
of  civilisation  we  live  in  houses,  not  under  mushrooms  or  in 
rush-woven  shanties  beside  golden  rivers.  Are  we  to  take  unto 
us  pictures  which  demand  a  reversal  of  all  our  surroundings, 
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THE  distinction  of  being  the  first  godson  of  the  Queen 
since  King  George's  accession  belongs  to  a  future  Earl  of 
Glasgow,  the  infant  son  of  Lord  and  Lady  Kelburn,  who  last 
month  was  presented  by  her  Majesty  with  a  beautiful  silver 
cup  inscribed  with  his  name  and  the  words  :  "  From  his  god- 
mother, Mary  Regina."  The  infant  was,  at  the  Queen's 
desire,  christened  Maurice,  which  her  Majesty  considers  the 
male  equivalent  for  Mary,  the  other  name  being  David,  after 
his  two  grandfathers,  Lord  Glasgow  and  Mr.  William  Bell,  of 
Pendell  Court,  Bletchingly.  The  Queen  became  godmother  to 
Lord  Kelburn 's  first  son  out  of  the  personal  regard  she  and 
his  Majesty  have  for  him.  Lord  Kelburn,  when  their 
Majesties  went  to  India  some  years  ago,  was  one  of  the  officers 
of  H.M.S.  Renown,  and  he  was  also  on  the  Ophir  on  the 
historic  tour  round  the  world.  Lord 
Kelburn  is  at  present  serving  on 
the  Mediterranean  station,  and 
Lady  Kelburn  is  living  at  Gibraltar 
in  order  to  be  near  her  husband. 


Lord  and  Lady  Beauchamp  have  a  pleasant  retreat  there,  as 
also  have  Lord  and  Lady  Dunraven,  not  to  mention  several 
others  who  have  secured  a  delightful  rus  in  urbe  either  at 
Putney  or  Roehampton  in  that  nice  stretch  of  country  which, 
though  well  under  ten  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  yet 
retains  its  rural  character.  One  of  the  best  known  places  here 
is  Roehampton  House,  where  Lady  Leven  and  Melville  in  the 
summer,  a  few  years  ago,  used  to  have  haymaking  parties — a 
fine  old  Georgian  mansion  which  lately  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Arthur  Grenfell. 


A  very  interesting  event  is  ex- 
pected in  Lord  Crewe's  family,  and 
at  present  Lady  Crewe  is  staying 
very  quietly  at  Crewe  Hall,  where 
her  father,  Lord  Rosebery,  recently 
paid  her  a  brief  visit.  For  a  very 
long  time  Lady  Crewe  was  in  very 
indifferent  health,  but  she  has  been 
quite  herself  again  for  the  past 
eighteen  months  and  more. 
Though  little  more  than  eighteen 
when  she  became  the  wife  of  the 
Earl  of  Crewe,  she  at  once 
assumed  the  dignity  of  a  great 
hostess,  and  at  Crewe  House  she 
established  what  might  be  de- 
scribed as  the  nearest  approach  in 
these  days  to  the  political  salon  of 
past  generations.  Lady  Crewe  is 
a  woman  of  much  culture  and  wit 
and  really  well  read,  and  gifted 
with  a  singularly  pleasing  and 
attractive  personality.  She  will  be 
thirty  on  January  ist,  and  in 
remembrance  of  the  fact  that  she 
was  born  on  New  Year's  Day, 
Lady  Crewe  has  for  one  of  her 
names  the  pretty  one  of  Etrenne. 


Lady  Dufferin  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  numerous 
Americans  who  grace  the  peerage,  and  always  a  most  perfectly 
dressed  woman.  As  Miss  Flora  Davies,  daughter  of  a  wealthy 

banker,  she  was  one  of  the  reign- 
ing beauties  of  New  York,  having 
a  charming  colouring  and  lovely 
golden  hair.  Lady  Dufferin  is 
accomplished  and  fond  of  music, 
playing  and  singing  well.  When 
she  married  Lord  Terence  Black- 
wood,  of  the  Diplomatic  Service,  it 
was  little  anticipated  that  her 
husband  would  succeed  to  the 
Marquisate,  but  his  elder  brother 
Lord  Ava,  fell  at  Ladysmith,  and 
two  years  later  his  distinguished 
father  died.  Lord  and  Lady 
Dufferin  have  three  daughters,  but 
no  son,  the  heir  being  the  former's 
brother,  Lord  Basil  Blackwood. 


Photu] 


There  is  naturally  a  great  hope 
that  the  expected  arrival  may  be  a 

son,  for  Lord  Crewe  has  no  heir  either  direct  or  indirect  to  his 
titles,  which  have  bid  fair  in  the  ordinary  course  to  become 
extinct.  His  only  son  by  his  first  marriage  died  many  years 
ago.  One  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  day,  and  also  very 
pleasant,  amiable,  well  bred  and  cultured,  Lord  Houghton,  as 
he  was  then,  married  an  extremely  beautiful  girl,  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Lady  Hermione  Graham,  the  latter  being  a  great 
granddaughter  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Elizabeth  Linley,  of  Bath, 
with  whom  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  eloped  in  the  most 
approved  style.  Lady  Houghton,  whose  sisters  are  the  Duchess 
of  Montrose,  Lady  Verulam  and  Mrs.  G.  D.  Faber,  died  in 
1887  under  peculiarly  sad  circumstances,  and  of  her  family  of 
four  her  three  girls  survive,  and  all  are  extremely  good  looking 
with  classical  profile,  this  being  a  notable  trait  of  feature  of 
their  Sheridan  ancestry. 


Mrs.  Burn  has  been  rendering 
valuable  assistance  to  her  husband, 
Colonel  Rosdew  Burn,  who  is  con- 
testing the  Torquay  division  of 
Devonshire  in  the  Unionist  interest. 
Some  time  ago  Colonel  Burn  took 
a  house  in  the  constituency,  and, 
in  view  of  an  early  election,  he 
was,  in  August,  unable  to  accom- 
pany Mrs.  Burn  to  Cowes  for  the 
Regatta.  For  many  years  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Burn  have  spent  the 
Cowes  week  on  board  the  Miranda, 
Lord  Leith  of  Fyvie's  mag- 
nificent yacht,  but  this  season 
Colonel  Burn's  political  engage- 
ments debarred  him  from  accept- 
ing his  father-in-law's  hospitality. 
The  Miranda,  which  is  the  third 

vessel  of  the  name  Lord  and  Lady  Leith  of  Fyvie  have  owned, 
is  one  of  the  largest  seagoing  private  yachts,  and  is  an  excep- 
tionally smart  craft,  which  is  handled  in  a  most  workman- 
like manner — a  fact,  no  doubt,  accounted  for  by  Lord  Leith 
of  Fyvie  having  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy  when  he  married 
Miss  Marie  January,  the  handsome  daughter  of  the  wealthy 
St.  Louis  ironmaster. 


[Russell  &  Sons 
The  Honourable  Mrs.   Burn 


Many  people  have  within  the  past  few  years  given  up  their 
town  houses,  and  among  those  who  are  following  this  example 
are  Lord  and  Lady  Dufferin,  who,  instead  of  keeping  on  their 
residence  in  Cadogan  Square,  intend  to  live  at  Putney,  where 
they  have  taken  a  pleasant  place  known  as  North  House.  In 
recent  years  this  neighbourhood  has  become  very  fashionable. 


In  Colonel  Burn  and  his  Liberal  opponent,  Sir  Francis 
Layland-Barratt,  the  Torquay  division  has  two  of  the  most 
popular  candidates  that  ever  contested  a  seat.  Each,  to  use 
an  Irishism,  is  quite  likely  to  win  on  his  personal  popularity 
alone.  Colonel  Charles  Rosdew  Burn  has  had  a  distinguished 
military  career,  and  he  is  himself  the  son  of  a  gallant  soldier, 
the  late  General  Robert  Burn,  of  the  Artillery.  Colonel  Burn 
was  in  the  ist  Royals,  and  afterwards  he  was  colonel  of  the 
2nd  County  of  London  Imperial  Yeomanry  for  several  vears. 
He  saw  some  hard  service  in  the  Hazara  Expedition  of  the 
late  'eighties,  and  in  the  South  African  campaign  he  com- 
manded a  mounted  brigade.  Ten  years  ago  Colonel  Burn  was 
appointed  to  the  Corps  of  Gentlemen-at-Arms — the  King's 
bodyguard.  Colonel  .Burn  married'  in  1891  the  only  daughter 
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of  Lord  and  Lady  Leith  of  Fyvie,  at  that  time  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Forbes-Leith,  and,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  his  wife 
will  be  a  peeress  in  her  own  right,  for  Lord  Leith  of  Fyvie's 
barony  passes,  by  special  remainder,  to  his  daughter. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Burn  have  one  son  and  an  only  daughter, 
Miss  Lorna  Burn,  who  will  be  one  of  next  year's  debutantes. 
Miss  Burn  has  very  fine  eyes  and  dark  hair,  and  she  bids  fair 
to  inherit  the  good  looks  of  her  mother  and  grandmother.  It 
is  difficult  to  credit  Mrs.  Burn  with  a  grown-up  daughter,  and 
still  more  so  to  imagine  Lady  Leith  of  Fyvie  as  a  grand- 
mother who  has  a  grandchild  just  making  her  debut,  but  then, 
Lady.  Fyvie  has  added  to  her  years  so  gracefully  that  she 
seems  yet  to  retain  her  first  youth. 


intimates  as  "  La  Petite  Marquise."  Though  figuring  largely 
in  society  Lady  Carnarvon  has  serious  tastes,  and  her  happiest 
times  are  those  spent  quietly  with  her  children  at  stately  High- 
clere.  A  very  dainty,  pretty  woman,  always  exquisitely  dressed, 
Lady  Carnarvon  owns  some  splendid  jewels,  including  some 
gorgeous  parures,  one  in  particular,  of  emeralds,  being  really 
magnificent. 


Malahide  Castle,  on  the  sea  coast  about  ten  miles  north  of 
Dublin,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  Ireland,  and 
the  seat  of  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  who  resides  there  when 
not  at  Auchinleck,  his  place 
in  Ayrshire,  which  came  to  him 
through  his  first  wife,  one  of  the 
Boswells,  of  which  family  John- 
son's friend  and  fidus  Achates 
was  a  member.  Malahide,  said 
to  be  the  oldest  inhabited  strong- 
hold in  Ireland,  a  distinction 
however,  claimed  for  other 
castles,  has  continued  for  nearly 
seven  and  a  half  centuries  in  the 
possession  of  the  heirs  male  of 
the  ancestor  on  whom  it  was 
originally  granted,  a  condition  of 
the  tenure  being  that  t  h  e 
grantee  should  give  the  King  of 
England  for  ever  the  services  of 
one  archer  with  horse  and  coat 
of  mail.  Being  very  ancient,  the 
castle  has  of  necessity  been  a 
good  deal  modernised  of  recent 
years,  for  parts  became  very 
dilapidated,  but  restorations  have 
been  carried  put  without  any  of 
its  ancient  characteristics  being 
destroyed. 


Photo] 


Many  are  the  legends  which 
cling  round  the  old  place,  now  a 
most  restful  spot,  with  extensive 
encircling  woods  sheltering  it 
from  the  keen  north  winds.  In 
the  great  hall,  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  purely  Norman  archi- 
tecture, is  a  suit  of  armour, 
about  which  a  romantic  story  is 
told.  The  wearer  had  just  been 
married  in  Malahide  Church 
when  there  came  a  sudden  call 
to  arms,  for  in  those  days  fight- 
ing was  an  every-day  business. 
The  bridegroom's  side  was  suc- 
cessful, but  he  himself  fell  in  the  fray.  His  bride,  "  maid, 
wife,  and  widow  in  a  day,"  soon,  however,  consoled  herself, 
for  she  married  within  six  months  of  the  tragic  day.  Widowed 
again,  she  married  yet  a  third  time,  and  lived  to  be  over  eighty, 
leaving  by  her  second  husband  one  Thomas  Talbot,  whom 
Edward  IV.  appointed  High  Admiral  of  Malahide  and  the  Seas 
Adjoining,  an  hereditary  honour  enjoyed  by  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide  to-day.  Another  ancestor  was  the  famous  Duke  of 
Tyrconnell,  whose  wife,  Frances  Jennings,  was  sister  to  the 
great  Sarah  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 


Another  great  country  seat  where  there  is  always  much  doing 
at  Christmas  is  Combe  Abbey,  Lord  and  Lady  Craven's  beauti- 
ful home,  near  Coventry,  which,  like  several  other  famous 
houses,  was  once  a  monastery,  one  of  the  many  appropriated 
by  Henry  VIII.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  Yuletide  decorations 
is  neglected  throughout  the  immense  place,  Christmas  being 
celebrated  with  the  greatest  regard  to  old  time  customs,  both 
for  the  pleasure  of  young  Lord  Uffington,  the  only  child  of 
the  house,  the  children  on  the  estate,  and  the  aged  and  poor. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  Martin,  Lady  Craven's  parents,  who  are 

always  members  of  the  house 
party,  are  also  equally  enthusi- 
astic on  the  subject  of  keeping  up 
Christmas  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  style,  which  unfor- 
tunately at  many  great  places 
has  fallen  into  desuetude. 


It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point 
out  several  big  estates  where 
Christmas  is  now  a  farce  to. 
what  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
former  owners,  who  never  forgot 
their  poor  dependents  and  the 
aged.  Another  change  to  be  re- 
gretted is  the  practice,  yearlv 
becoming  more  common,  of  send- 
ing to  market  practically  every- 
thing that  is  shot  on  the  estate, 
except  the  game  required  at  the 
mansion. 


Mr.  Lionel  Hallam  Tennyson, 
Lord  Tennyson's  son  and  heir, 
came  of  age  last  month,  as  also 
did  Mr.  James  St.  Vincent 
Saumarez,  Lord  Saumarez's 
only  son.  Five  eldest  sons  of 
peers  have  attained  their  ma- 
jority during  1910,  the  other  three 
being  Lord  \Yindsor,  Lord 
Plymouth's  heir,  on  February 
4th,  Mr.  John  de  Blaquiere, 
Lord  de  Blaquiere's  son,  on 
August  ist,  and  Mr.  George 
Harris,  the  future  Lord  Harris, 
on  September  3rd. 


The  Countess  of  Crewe 


Lord  and  Lady  Carnarvon,  who  had  their  first  big  covert 
shoot  at  the  end  of  the  month  at  Highclere  Castle,  will  have  a 
big  party  there  for  Christmas,  and  on  New  Year's  Eve  Lady 
Carnarvon  will  give  her  usual  children's  ball,  which  is  always 
a  very  pleasant  affair  and  attended  by  contingents  from  all 
the  big  houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  Dances  at  Highclere  are 
held  in  the  large  Gothic  hall,  which  is  panelled  in  gold  and 
bronze  leather,  and  at  a  big  affair  Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild's 
private  orchestra  supplies  the  music.  Lady  Carnarvon,  on  her 
mother's  side,  is  of  French  extraction,  and  she  is  known  to  her 


The    most    interesting    of    all 
ILallie  Charles       these    comjngs    of    age    was    un- 
doubtedly  that  of   the   late   Poet 
Laureate's    grandson,     for    Lc-d 

Tennyson's  fame  has  cast  a  sort  of  glamour  over  all  the  family, 
yet  the  event,  passed  almost  unnoticed.  Brusque,  rude,  and 
peculiar,  though  actually  a  very  kind-hearted  man,  the  late 
Lord  Tennyson  will  ever  be  a  fascinating  character.  To  many 
no  doubt  the  story  of  how  "Crossing  the  .Bar"  came  to  be 
written  will  be  new.  Tennyson — he  was  not  at  that  time  a 
peer — had  been  ill,  and  was  grumbling  about  things  generally 
to  his 'nurse,  when  the  latter,  tired  of  the  poet's  constant 
complaints,  told  him  that  he  should  be  ashamed,  and  ought 
instead,  out  of  gratitude  for  his  recovery,  to  give  something 
great-to  the  world.  And  he  did,  for  in  half  an  hour  "  Crossing 
the  Bar  "  had  been  written. 


For  stones  of  the  weird  and  supernatural,  Ghostly  Phenomena. 
by  that  expert  in  ghosts  and  apparitions,  Mr.  Elliott  O'Donnell, 
would  be  hard  to  beat.  Many  strange  experiences  with  phan- 
tasms of  the  living  and  dead  are  related — some  difficult  to 
credit— but  perhaps  the  most  singular  of  the  stories  in  the  bcok 
concerns  the  lady  who  was  killed  in  a  taxi-cab  collision  in 
Portman  Square  in  the  early  part  of  this  year.  This  lady  met 
the  author  shortly  before  the  accident,  and  she  referred  to  a 
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mysterious  grandfather's  clock  which  she  had  heard  just 
previous  to  her  husband's  death.  She  had  heard  it  strike  again 
— there  was  no  clock  of  the  kind  in  the  house — and  also  a 
gong,  though  she  had  not  one,  and  she  asked  Mr.  O'Donnell 
what  it  meant.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  know,  possibly 
the  death  of  some  relative,  though  he  says  he  felt  the  sounds 
foretold  her  own  doom,  a  presentiment  that,  as  it  afterwards 
turned  out,  was  only  too  true. 


Miss  Zoe  Massey,  the  eldest  of  Lord  and  Lady  Clarina's 
daughters,  is  to  be  married  on  December  loth  at  Kilkeedy 
•Church,  near  her  home  in  Co.  Limerick,  to  Mr.  Eric  Hender- 
son, youngest  son  of  Sir  Alexander  and  Lady  Henderson, 
of  Buscot,  Berks,  and  Arlington  Street.  The  bride  elect  is  a 
typical  Irish  girl,  bright  and  pleasant,  and  possessed  of  con- 
siderable musical  ability,  playing  the  violin  and  'cello  well. 
She  is  also  a  clever  skirt  dancer,  and  a  very  capable  amateur 
actress.  Another  interesting  country  wedding  takes  place  on 
the  2ist  at  Llanbedr,  Crickhowell,  when  Miss  Katherine  Jones, 
the  popular  contralto,  is  marrying  Mr.  George  Wolfe-Murray, 
elder  son  of  General  Sir  James  Wolfe-Murray,  of  Cringletie, 
Peebles.  The  marriage  is  somewhat  romantic,  as  it  is  the 
outcome  of  a  chance  meeting  some  years  ago  in  South  Africa, 


There  will  soon  be  another  American  peeress,  for  Lord 
Decies  has  lately  become  engaged  to  Miss  Vivien  Gould, 
younger  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Gould,  of  New  York,  and 
a  grand-daughter  of  the  famous  Jay  Gould.  The  bride-elect 
is  sister  of  Miss  Marjorie  Gould,  who  was  married  last  spring 
to  Mr.  A.  Drexel,  junior,  and  a  niece  of  Mr.  Frank  Jay  Gould, 
who  has  lately  been  renting  Abbotsford.  Lord  Decies  went 
three  or  four  weeks  ago  to  New  York  for  the  great  horse 
show,  at  which  several  British  officers  competed  in  the  riding 
and  jumping  classes.  Last  year  Lord  Decies,  then  Major 
J.  Beresford,  of  the  7th  Hussars,  was  in  charge  of  the 
English  Military  contingent,  and  he  won  a  first  prize  for 
jumping.  Lord  Decies  has  deservedly  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  best  riders  in  the  Service,  and  he  is  also  a  fine 
performer  across  country ;  but  he  would  not  be  a  Beresford 
unless  he  were  a  good  horseman.  The  Decies  barony  has 
never  been  a  wealthy  peerage,  and  the  late  Lord  Decies,  who 
died  shortly  after  being  taken  suddenly  ill  at  Alexandra  Park 
Races  during  the  summer,  left  practically  everything  to  his 
widow. 


Mr.   Winston   Churchill   was   thirty-six   on    November   3oth, 
but  most  people  would  not  think  that  the  Member  for  Dundee 


Malahide  Castle,   Co.  Dublin 


whilst  the  bridegroom-elect  was  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Arthur 
Lawley,  Miss  Jones  coming  on  a  visit  to  Lady  Lawley.  Mr. 
George  Wolfe-Murray  was  in  the  Seaforth  Highlanders. 

The  Wolfe-Murrays  are  a  very  remote  branch  of  the  Elibank 
Murrays,  though  the  future  Lord  Elibank  is  married  to  a  half- 
sister  of  Sir  James  Wolfe-Murray.  The  family  of  Cringletie 
were  Murrays  only  until  the  taking  of  Quebec,  after  which 
they  became  Wolfe-Murray,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  gallant  Wolfe  died  in  the  arms  of  Colonel  Alexander 
Murray,  of  the  Black  Watch. 


was  yet  well  on  the  right  side  of  forty.  But  those  intimate 
with  the  Home  Secretary  know  him  as  an  essentially  youthful 
man,  alert,  agile,  keen,  and  sometimes  somewhat  irresponsible, 
and  to  them  he  is  hardly  his  age.  Mr.  Churchill  has  a 
valuable  helpmeet  in  his  charming  wife,  who  has  taken  her 
duties  as  a  prominent  lady  of  the  Liberal  Party  very  seriously. 
Her  looks  are,  of  course,  a  great  help  to  her,  the  sympathy 
of  an  audience  at  once  going  out  to  the  extremely  tall,  dark- 
haired  girl  with  such  fine  eyes  and  superb  figure. 


A  third  country  marriage  will  be  that  of  Miss  Nina  Kay- 
.Shuttleworth  and  Mr.  Eustace  Hills,  which  is  arranged  for 
December  22nd  at  Barbon,  Westmoreland,  the  seat  near  Kirkby 
Lonsdale  of  the  bride's  father,  Lord  Shuttleworth,  better 
remembered  as  Sir  Ughtred  Kay-Shuttleworth,  the  able  poli- 
tician who  held  various  offices  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  administra- 
tions, and  was  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  when  Lord 
Rosebery  was  Premier.  Miss  Nina  Shuttleworth  is  a  clever 
girl,  with  considerable  literary  ability,  as  a  biography  that 
she  has  just  published  of  her  maternal  grandfather,  Sir  Wood- 
bine Parish,  shows.  The  Shuttleworths  share  with  Sir  John 
Lister-Kaye  one  of  the  most  curious  mottoes  in  the  Peerage, 
running  "  Kynd  kynn  knawe  kepe,"  which  presumably  means 
in  modern  English  "Keep  your  own  kin  kind." 


The  Home  Secretary  is  named  after  Winston  Churchill,  the 
Dorsetshire  country  gentleman  whose  son,  "  handsome  Jack 
Churchill,"  eventually  became  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Winston 
Churchill  followed  Charles  I.  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
in  1640,  and  having  borne  himself  bravely  and  conspicuously 
in  several  battles  was  marked  by  the  Parliamentarians  and 
compelled  to  pay  so  large  a  fine  for  loyalty  to  his  King  that 
his  estate  had  to  be  surrendered.  Ruined  and  homeless, 
Churchill  sought  refuge  at  Ashe  House,  near  Axminster,  and 
there  his  wife,  in  1650,  gave  birth  to  the  son  who  was  so 
strange  a  compound  of  honour  and  disgrace.  A  remnant  of 
the  ancient  mansion  still  stands,  and  it  must  be  an  object  of 
interest  as  lonj,  as  history  shall  last,  for  it  was  also  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ancient  family  of  Drake,  of  whom  the  great  Sir 
Francis  was  the  most  famous  member. 
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TO  judge  from  the  aspect  of  the  congregation  at  a  re- 
cent wedding  in  high  society,  any  one  might  think 
ours  a  frigid,  not  a  temperate,  zone.  Almost  every 
woman  present  was  heavily  furred, 
her  shoulders  encompassed  with  many  dang- 
ling tails  and  paws,  her  hands  hidden  in  a 
muff  large  enough  to  be  a  dress  sachet. 
Some  of  them  had  fur  coats  to  the  heels  as 
well,  and  many  of  the  men  wore  fur-lined 
coats  with  immense  fur  collars  and  cuffs  in 
due  proportion.  Furriers  must  be  doing  good 
business  this  winter.  They  deserve  it,  for 
never  have  pelts  been  dressed  to  such  in- 
effable softness  nor  dyed  with  such  effect  as 
in  this  season.  Musquash  is  indistinguish- 
able from  seal,  opossum  from  chinchilla.  As 
to  sable,  it  used  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  but  the  wealthiest,  but  now,  thanks  to  the 
skill  of  our  furriers  in  dyeing  and  dressing 
the  skins  of  little  animals  not  known  as 
sables  during  life,  the  fur  can  be  had  at  all 
varieties  of  price.  Our  readers  who  love 
ermine  should  buy  at  once,  for  during 
Coronation  year  its  price  will  run 
up  owing  to  the  large  demand  for  the 
peeresses'  robes  to  be  worn  on  the  great  occa- 
sion. An  ermine  tie  with  dark  furs  is  a  very 
becoming  addition  to  the  toilette,  much  more 
so  than  a  great  mass  of  it,  white  being  very 
trying  in  such  quantities  in  close  proximity 
to  the  face.  But  a  little  is  just  right.  Does 
any  reader  remember  the  little  white  ribbon 
strings  that  were  worn  over  black  ones  some 
fifteen  years  ago?  They  lit  up  a  pretty 
face  in  marvellous  fashion.  Some 
nurses  wear  them  in  cambric,  and  look 
very  nice  indeed  in  them. 


To  return  to  furs.  The  new  em- 
broidery, which  so  exactly  simulates 
Persian  lamb,  enables  one  to  have  a 
"  fur  "  coat  at  one-fourth  the  price  that 
a  real  one  would  cost,  and  equally 
warm.  The  soft  thickness  of  the  em- 
broidery is  one  of  the  coziest  things 
possible.  Such  a  coat,  bordered  Avith 
skunk  or  opossum,  is  a  very  agreeable 
possession,  and  may  be  worn  far  on 
in  the  coming  spring,  a  season  that 
usually  brings  us  very  uncomfortable 
cold  winds.  Very  cosy,  too,  are  the 
long  cloth  coats  lined  with  squirrel, 
and  furnished  with  fur  collar  and 
revers.  In  three-quarter  length  they 
cost  from  five  guineas,  full  length  from 
six  and  a  half.  A  nice  Christmas 
present  for  a  man  who  motors  much  is 
a  fur-lined  coat.  I  believe  a  man's 
favourite  fur  is  astrakhan.  A  cloth 
coat,  fur-lined,  and  supplied  with  a 
collar  of  astrakhan,  costs  from  five  and  a  half  guineas  upwards. 
I  mention  this  as  a  useful  hint  for  the  Christmas  season. 


RAINPROOF  COATS. 

The  auburn-haired  girl  looked  like  a  golden  pheasant  as  she 
stood  in  the  hall  shaking  the  raindrops  from  her  brown  cloth 
stitched  hat,   in  her  shot  brown  and  gold  rain 
coat.     I   told  her  so,   and,   looking  in  the  long 
glass,  she  agreed  with  me.     The  colouring  was 
exactly    that    of    the   bird    with    the    wonderful 
plumage,    though    it   lacked   some   of   the   high 
notes  in  gold  and  vivid  tan  colour.      It  is  very 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  protect  oneself  from  the 
liquid  weather  without  donning  the  very  hideous 
waterproof  with  which  our  mothers   had  to  be 
content  when   they  were  girls.        The  prettiest 
colours   are  now  obtainable.        Blue  shot   with 
green    :s   a   favourite,    and   a   rainproof   in    this 
mixture   may  be  completed  very   suitably  by  a 
plumage  toque  in  the  same  tints.     But  we  may 
be  independent  of  even  such  attractive  garments 
as  the  rainproof  coats  by  merely  insisting  that 
our    tailor-mades    shall    be    made    of    rainproof 
materials.    Almost  everything  can  be  made  rain- 
proof now,   even   velvet.     The  fabrics  rendered 
immune  cost  a  little  more,  but  lhat  is  to  be  ex- 
pected.     They   save   expense    in    the   end   and, 
perhaps,  doctors'  bills  too.     Any  colour 
can  be  processed  in  this  way,  whereas, 
only   greys    and   browns,    with    blacks, 
could    be    subjected    to    it    when    the 
valuable     invention     was     first     made. 
Deep      plum,      amethyst,      heliotrope, 
garnet,   tan,   and  so  on,   are  treated  in 
this   way,    and   are   at   this 
moment  at  the  very  height 
of  the  mode. 


No.   1.     Ball  Dress  in  Pink  Chiffon 


EVENING  GOWNS. 

The  women  and  girls  of 
England  ought  to  look  their 
loveliest  this  winter,  so  very  beautiful 
are  the  gowns  offered  to  them  at  every 
drapery  store,  and  at  all  Court  mil- 
liners' establishments.  I  have  seen 
some  fascinating  frocks  of  the  kind. 
One  is  a  sunset-blue  satin,  cut  princess, 
and  made  with  a  short  train.  Over  it 
falls  a  cleverly  arranged  tunic  in  palest  mauve 
ninon  shot  with  blue,  and  this,  again,  is  veiled 
with  white  tulle,  diamond  spangled.  The  two 
diaphanous  fabrics  are  laid  over  each  other,  so 
that  they  follow  precisely  the  same  lines.  First, 
they  are  draped  from  the  waist,  com- 
pletely covering  the  back  of  the  skirt, 
and  are  then  drawn  up  to  cross  in 
front  in  perfectly  flat  folds.  These 
are  carried  over  the  shoulders,  and 
down  the  back  to  the  waist,  where 
they  are  fastened  under  a  flat  bow 
of  black  tulle.  Another  black  tulle 
bow  is  placed  where  the  tunic  crosses 
in  front.  The  little  vest  is  in  silver  lace  with  small  raised  flowers 
upon  it,  also  in  silver. 
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A  LOVELY  GOWN. 

Another  dress  is  quite  poetic.  It  is  in  white  satin,  with  over- 
dress of  palest  green  ninon  glittering  with  dewdrops,  and 
enriched  with  small  pink  roses  made  of  gleaming  satin,  an 
effect  not  at  all  unlike  the  true  roseleaf.  A  black  velvet  waist- 
band, pointed  in  front,  is  held  by  a  small  cluster  of  pink  roses, 
and  a  very  quaint  touch  is  added  by  a  band  of  heliotrope  velvet 
round  the  hem  of  the  satin  skirt.  Amethysts  are  intended  to 
be  worn  with  this  dainty  frock.  Beautiful,  too,  is  a  white 
chiffon,  embroidered  in  pale  gold  in  a  very  light  design,  that 
covers  the  front  of  both  bodice  and  skirt.  Over  it,  arranged  in 
the  long  Louis  XVI.  lines,  that  give  such  apparent  height  to 
the  figure,  is  pale  green  ninon,  bordered  the  whole  way  from 
shoulder  to  foot  with  gold  lace.  Gold  shoes  and  stockings 
should  be  worn  with  this. 


Gold  and  grey  harmonise  very  charmingly  for  evening  wear, 
and  a  grey  tulle  gown  worn  over  gold  tinsel  has  a  loose  floating 
coat  of  gold  gauze,  semi-fitting  at  the  back,  the  fronts  straight 
down  from  the  shoulders,  and  only  about  three  inches  wide, 


just  sufficient  to  hold  the  coat  forward  from  the  sleeves,  which 
are  only  long  enough  to  reach  halfway  from  shoulder  to 
elbow.  These  fronts  are  finished  at  the  edge  with  an  embroidery 
in  gold  and  a  narrow  fringe  to  match.  These  light  coats  in 
transparent  materials  are  more  graceful  and  becoming  than  is 
generally  imagined,  especially  when  worn  by  very  thin  persons. 
They  hide  angles  and  impart  a  grace  of  outline  not  often 
associated  with  extreme  thinness. 


Orange  and  sepia  are  the  colours  of  a  very  lovely  evening 
gown,  which  suggests  an  autumn  sunset  in  its  tints.  In  front 
the  orange  satin  is  unveiled.  Swathed  from  shoulders  to  waist, 
from  waist  to  hem  at  the  back  and  sides,  is  the  sepia-tinted 
gauxe,  the  soft  folds  looking  like  clouds,  and  caught  here  and 
there  with  amber  clasps.  A  single  touch  of  transparent  black, 


Back  view  of 

Evening 

Cloak 


in  the  shape  of  a  knot  of  finest  black  tulle,  held  by  a 
diamond  star,  gives  accent  to  a  delicious  composition  and 
still  further  carries  out  the  idea  of  sunset.  Our  clever 
milliners  are  becoming  quite  poetic  with  all  these  exquisite 
materials  and  beautiful  colours  wherewith  to  compose 
gowns  and  coats  for  the  lovely  woman  of  the  day.  Saxe 
blue  and  amber  form  another  artistic  ninon,  the  blue 
always  uppermost  when  the  gown  approaches  face  or 
shoulders.  The  solid  lining  of  this  gown  is  old  gold  satin  ; 
I  he  blue  and  amber  are  in  tulle. 


GOWNS  TRIMMED  WITH  FUR. 

A  gold  satin  has  a  gold  inner  tunic  bordered  with  a  line 
of  skunk  and  embroidered  above  the  fur  with  black  and 
orange,  a  little  white  being  introduced  in  the  shape  of  the 
new  dead-white  beads  set  amidst  the  embroidery  in  small 
squares  that  have  a  very  effective  look.  This  embroidery 
has  just  weight  enough  to  draw  down  the  folds  of  ninon. 
The  decollete  is  embroidered  and  edged  with  skunk  to  .3 
match  the  tunic.  This  gown  carried  out  with  a  black  : 
ninon  tunic  instead  of  gold  would  be  even  lovelier,  the 
-N  same  embroidery  and  fur  being  applied  to  it.  Chinchilla 
is  a  delightful  evening  fur,  and  accompanies  i 'larmingly 
No.  2.  I;  lack  Satin  Vestal  Evening  a  black  and  white  gown.  A  white  satin  veiled  with  »T  ,  o, 

Cloak  Chantilly  lace  has  vest  and  sleeves  and  band  round  the    No'  3'    Skatmg  or  Rlnkm<  Costume 
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decollete  in  oxidised  silver  embroidery  edged  with  the  soft  grey 
fur ;  and  a  grey  and  black  striped  velvet  is  finished  off  in  the 
same  way  with  steel  embroidery  and  chinchilla.  The  vogue  of 
cut-steel  increases  with  every  week.  It  makes  lovely  em- 
broideries when  mixed  with  gold  of  the  pale  tint,  now  so  much 
liked. 


IN  GREY  AND  STEEL. 

A  chiffon  velvet  gown  in  a  pale  shade  of  rather  warm, 
even  pearl-toned,  grey,  opens  upon  a  front  of  grey  satin,  almost 
covered  with  steel  embroidery  glittering  like  diamonds,  and 
carried  from  chest  to  hem  in  a  princess  line.  The  velvet  over- 
dress is  very  simply  draped,  and  has  quite  a  short  train,  the 
fulness  for  which  is  provided  by  a  graduated  pleat  starting  from 
an  inch  or  two  below  the  waist,  where  a  very  handsome  steel 
buckle  hides  the  necessary  stitches.  The  fronts  show  the  whole 


Could   anything   be 


bright   steel   buttons   and   apricot   revers. 
more  complete? 

Miss  Compton,  who  always  looks  distinguished,  wears  some 
handsome  gowns,  appearing  first  in  mauve  satin  charmeuse,  with 
two  long  ends  in  crepe-de-chine,  embroidered  in  dull  gold  and 
ending  in  tassels.  Over  this  she  throws  a  coat  of  Duchesse 
satin  in  a  rather  deeper  tone  of  mauve,  the  collar  and  revers  in 
chestnut  velvet — a  very  original  combination.  The  revers  and 
collar  are  edged  with 'narrow  gold  passementerie.  The  toque 
is  mauve  chiffon,  with  velvet  brim  in  a  deeper  tone,  the  trim- 
ming consisting  of  velvet  roses  in  shaded  amethyst  and  mauve. 
Another  of  Miss  Compton 's  gowns  is  in  royal  blue  charmeuse, 
shot  with  apple-green,  and  trimmed  with  wide  bands  of 
mediaval  embroidery  in  aluminium  and  oxidised  silver.  The 
long  sash-ends  at  the  back  are  finished  with  similar  embroidery 


SOME  OF 

THE  NEWEST 

HATS 


of   the   steel   panel,    and    are    them- 
selves lined   with   an    inch  or   so  of 
steel   passementerie   upon    the   satin 
that  lines  the  velvet.     The  effect  of 
the  waving  line  of  these  fronts  upon 
the  steel;  glittering  in  rainbow  tints, 
is   quite    wonderful.       The    sleeves   are    a    steel 
trellis,  and  the  decollete  is  edged  to  match.    The 
gown  is  copied  from  one  in  the  Brussels  Exhi- 
bition,   on    which    diamond    trellising    took    the 
place   of   the   better   up-to-date    steel.      Another 
handsome  gown  is  black  chiffon  velvet,  bordered 
with  steel  embroidery  and  a  band  of  sable,  small  bands  of  the 
fur  and  lines  of  the  embroidery  trimming  the  bodice,  which  is 
finished  with  lovely  old  lace  caught  with  diamond  'clasps.     Dia- 
mond  buttons   pretend   to   fasten    it   down    upon    the   vest   of 
cuirass  steel. 


ON  THE  STAGE. 

Some  charming  gowns  are  worn  in  the  London  theatres  by 
some  of  the  most  graceful  of  our  English  actresses.  At  the 
St.  James's,  Miss  Rita  Jolivet,  as  the  young  Grand  Duchess, 
looks  very  pretty  in  a  pale  yellowish-green  peau-de-soie  trimmed 
with  rows  of  small  buttons  and  worn  with  Quaker-like  acces- 
sories, a  black  cravat,  white  turn-down  collar,  and  a  white 
ninon  apron.  Her  yachting  dress  in  navy  blue  serge  is  braided 
in  black  and  is  accompanied  by  a  grey  hat  in  moire,  silk, 
trimmed  with  shaded  quills.  The  tops  of  her  boots  are  ante- 
lope-grey, and  match  exactly  her  grey  suede  gloves,  the  shade 
of  her  hat  and  of  her  little  handbag.  The  whole  thing  is  care- 
fully thought  out  and  looks  charmingly  complete. 


and  fringed  to  match.  The  same  lady's  yachting  suit  in  blue 
serge  has  a  deep  sailor  collar  in  black  silk  braid,  outlined  with 
gold  and  embroidered  with  gold  anchors.  The  buttons  on  her 
coat  are  enormous.  They  are  striped  black  and  gold.  \Ve 
know1  now  what  yachting  costumes  are  to  be  like  next  season. 
It  is  the  fashions  of  the  day  after  to-morrow  that  are  reflected 
to  the  public  from  the  stage.  There  are  some  beautiful  after- 
noon gowns  worn  in  this  play,  but  space  forbids  my  attempting 
to  describe  them. 


Miss  Ruth  Maitland,  as  the  smart  Parisian  couturiere,  has  a 
grey  chiffon  velvet  gown  relieved  with  clever  touches  of  apricot 
silk,  veiled  with  grey  chiffon.  The  coat  matches,  and  has 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

No.  i. — Ball-dress  sketched  from  a  beautiful  model  in  pink 
chiffon,  over  which  falls  a  white  net  overdress,  embroidered  in 
silver  and  bugles,  and  furnished  with  a  tunic  effect  in  silver  lace 
fringed  with  bugles.  The  sleeves  are  finished  with  this  fringe. 
There  is  a  short  train,  and  the  skirt  is  caught  together  at  the 
back,  which  is  slightly  full  and  consequently  very  graceful  and 
becoming  to  the  figure.  The  hair  is  dressed  with  a  pink  galon, 
embroidered  with  silver  bugles  and  trimmed  with  a  silver  rose 
at  one  side. 


No.   2   shows  a  black  satin  vestal  evening  coat,  with  trim- 
ming and  buttons  of  the  same  material.     It  is  lined  with  white 
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satin,  and  has  collar  and  cuffs  in  white  fox.  The  shape  is  one 
of  the  newest,  with  rounded  fronts  and  a  dipping  curve  at  the 
back.  The  hair  ornament  is  a  white  osprey  mounted  on  black 
velvet. 


No.  3  is  a  skating  or  rinking  costume,  in  dark  green  ratine, 
with  belt  in  suede  of  the  same  colour,   with  jewelled  buckle. 


The  first  hat  on  page  120  is  a  mob,  with  velvet  crown. 
The  lace  is  held  in  by  a  band  of  ermine.  The  second  is 
a  stiff  felt,  untrimmed  save  for  a  long  osprey  held  by  a 
cabochon  jewel.  The  third  is  an  up-to-date  revival  of  the 
Alsatian  bow,  but  carried  out  in  velvet  instead  of  the  wide 
ribbon  worn  by  the  Alsaciennes. 


The 
Latest 
Mode 

of 

Hair 
Dressing 


No.  4. — This  is  a  charming  walking  costume  of  indigo-blue 
serge,  with  trimming  of  black  velvet  and  soutache.  The  tiny 
buttons  are  mounted  on  strappings  of  satin.  Skunk  trims  the 
coat,  and  the  toque  is  of  black  velvet  with  a  band  of  skunk 
and  a  little  inner  cap  of  lace.  The  costume  is  worn  over  a 
lemon-coloured  chiffon  blouse  veiled  with  black,  which  has  a 
little  vest  of  needle-run  lace  in  a  tone  of  ecru. 


A 

Charming 

New 
Style 

of 
Coiffure 


No.  4.     A  Shopping  Costume 

The  fur  with  which  it  is  trimmed  is  smoke-fox,  and  the  muff 
matches  it.  The  whole  outline  is  trim  and  neat,  as  a  skating 
costume  should  be.  The  sleeves  fit  very  closely  to  the  arms, 
so  closely  that  they  have  to  be  opened  up  to  admit  the  hands 
.•aid  then  buttoned  nearly  to  the  elbows.  The  hat  is  green 
velvet,  with  a  suede  band  and  tufted  grey  feathers. 


New   Coiffures 

In  the  first  of  the  illustrations  of  new  coiffures  shown  above, 
the  hair  is  brushed  back,  slightly  waved,  and  caught  into 
loose  curls.  The  lower  part  of  the  hair  is  plaited  and  arranged 
low  on  the  neck. 

In  the  second  illustration  the  hair  is  unwaved,  and  arranged 
neatly,  over  a  frame  at  the  back,  surrounded  by  a  coil,  which 
is  held  in  place  by  large  pins. 
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Of  Interest  to  Visitors  and  Society  Generally 


Though  many  fine  makes  of  corsets  are  shown  in  the 
West  End,  many  ladies  prefer  to  be  fitted  or,  in  other 
words,  have  their  own  specially  made.  -Mrs.  Elinor  Temple, 
of  1473  Sloane  Street,  S.W.,  is  a  corset  scientist,  for  with 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  anatomy  she  is  enabled  not  only 
to  guarantee  perfect  fit,  but  absolute  comfort  to  the  wearer, 
which  has  admittedly  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  health. 
She  not  only  designs  for  the  fashionable  world,  but  supplies 
after-accouchement  corsets  and  surgical  corset  belts,  under 
eminent  medical  direction.  She  issues  a  small  booklet  setting 
forth  particulars  of  her  profession.  It  contains  no  less  than 
six  pages  of  buna  fid?  testimonials. 

The  Lyttel-Dick  Motor  Box  Office,  16  Dover  Street,  May- 
fair,  have  made  quite  a  hit,  for  they  supply  the  newest  and 
finest  cars  fully  insured  and  driven  by  experienced  chauffeurs 
in  livery ;  their  terms  for  hire  are  most  moderate,  and  with 
the  attention  they  give,  never  disappointing  a  call  on  the 
telephone,  they  have  already  made  a  name  in  the  hiring 
world.  If  you  want  a  car  go  to  I.yttel-Dick  or  'phone  3023 
Gerrard. 


As  the  winter  approaches  furs  will  be  in  great  demand,  and 
Mr.  G.  A.  Ploss  (late  Hawkins  &  Co.),  of  53  George  Street, 
Portman  Square,  has  provided  an  exceptional  stock,  having 
built  up  his  business  by  personal  recommendation.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  knowledge  in  selecting  the  finest  skins  he  can  be 
thoroughly  relied  on. 

Visitors  should  note  the  address  of  Irene  &  Co.,  272  Oxford 
Circus,  they  are  now  showing  a  very  fine  selection  of  modules 
de  Paris  at  about  half  cost ;  with  the  extensive  business  they 
do  they  are  able  to  offer  at  less  than  sale  prices. 


It  is  really  quite  a  difficult  matter  to  select  a  wedding  pro- 
sent,  for  in  nearly  every  case  so  many  gifts  are  duplicated. 
Miss  Austin,  of  61  New  Bond  Street,  has  an  ideal  gallery 
stocked  with  bric-a-brac,  old  lace,  fine  old  china,  and  objets 
d'art,  which  form  most  acceptable  gifts.  She  also  undertakes 
the  decoration  of  houses  and  furnishing  of  rooms  in  the 
Antique  style.  A  visit  to  her  gallery  will  afford  a  pleasure. 


A  sparkling  mineral  water,  of  really  good  quality,  is  in 
demand.  "  Cambrunnen  "  is  not  a  medicinal  water,  but  a 
pure  natural  one,  bottled  at  the  springs  in  the  "  Taunus,"  near 
Homburg.  It  is  sold  by  the  Dry  Wine  Co.,  104  Great  Port- 
land Street,  or  can  be  had  at  all  the  best  clubs  and  restaurants 
by  asking  for  it.  Its  antacid  properties  counteract  the 
acidity,  so  it  can  be  taken  with  wine  or  spirits. 


There  are  so  manv 


imitation  pearls,  but,  though  when  first 
made  are  almost  impossible  to  detect 
from  the  real,  after  a  time  lose  their 
lustre.  Delys,  of  13  New  Bond 
Street,  are  showing  their  recon- 
structed pearls,  which  are  perfect ; 
indeed,  they  deceive  experts.  They 
also  have  some  exquisite  jewel- 
lery, coloured  stones  set  with  real 
diamonds,  in  18  carat  gold  and 
platinum. 


Ladies  in  search  of  fine  furs  should  note  the  address  of 
Geo.  Augustus  Nicholas,  of  177  Regent  Street,  W.  He  is  now 
showing  the  smartest  designs  at  the  lowest  prices;  he  has 
made  a  speciality  of  long  seal  musquash  coats,  which  have 
made  quite  a  hit  for  the  season,  and  his  gentlemen's  fur-lined 
coats,  of  which  he  has  a  great  variety,  are  not  only  most 
reasonable  but  of  the  finest  quality. 


Mrs.  Macburnie,  of  300  Regent  Street,  close  to  Oxford  Circus, 
is  offering  very  smart  gowns  at  most  reasonable  prices.  Being 
an  artist  in  colour  she  suggests  the  most  becoming  costumes 
for  her  customers,  consequently  she  has  a  very  extensive 
clientele  in  the  fashionable  world.  Her  black  satin  evening 
coats  are  quite  an  ideal,  daintily  trimmed  and  with  a 
square  collar,  for  the  modest  sum  of  6{.  guineas. 


Previous  to  entering  their  large  new  premises  the  Arts  and 
Dramatic  Club  are  giving  a  combined  concert  and  dance  in  the 
Small  Queen's  Hall  on  Tuesday,  December  2oth,  at  8  p.m. 


Ladies  who  seek  the  latest  Parisian  fashions  in  smart  milli- 
nery should  pay  Madame  Renee  le  Roy,  of  71  Park  Street, 
Hyde  Park,  a  visit.  With  years  of  experience  both  in  France 
and  England,  she  has  been  able  to  study  what  will  suic  her 
customers,  not  only  in  point  of  style  but  colour,  which  is  most 
essential.  Her  prices  are  most  moderate,  while  she  gives  the 
best  quality;  therefore  she  is  patronised  by  the  leading  society 
ladies. 


At  the  late  Parade  of  Fashions  Exhibition  in  Piccadilly  over 
Prince's  Restaurant,  Madame  Elise  Eye  made  quite  a  sensa- 
tion with  the  display  of  dainty  lingerie,  of  which  she  makes 
a  speciality;  also  Parisian  corsets.  Her  pricts  are  based  on 
the  moderate  principle,  consequently,  with  the  excellent  quality 
sue  gives,  she  has  an  extensive  patronage  in  the  smart  set ; 
her  -address  is  72  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.,  close  to  the 
Trocadero. 


It  will  be  of  interest  to  visitors  to  The  Follies  at  the  Apollo 
Theatre  to  know  that  Joseph  Williams,  Ltd.,  32  Great  Port- 
land Street,  W.,  publish  all  music  by  Pelissier,  including  the 
vocal  score  of  his  Fantasie,  entitled  "  Love:s  Garden." 


With  the  great  influx  of  visitors  and  foreigners  to  London 
during  the  festive  season  and  coronation  year,  blackmailers 
and  adventurers  are  looking  forward  to  quite  a  harvest,  so  a 
word  of  warning  will  be  welcome.  Visitors  should  avoid  the 
overtures  of  strangers,  and  if  by  chance  they  should  be  either 
robbed  or  blackmailed  should  consult  the  principal  lady  detective 
in  England — viz.,  Miss  Easton,  of  10  Warwick  Court,  Gray's 
Inn.  She  can  be  absolutely  relied  on,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
she  has  got  many  of  her  clients  out  of  the  greatest  difficulties. 


Close  to  the  well-known  and  fashionable  church,  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  are  Messrs.  Scott,  Son  &  Claxton, 
of  31  George  Street,  the  well-known  tailors;  they  make  a 
speciality  of  dress  suits  in  the  most  up-lo-date  styles,  they  are 
also  noted  for  Court  dress,  for  which  they  have  an  exceptional 
clientele.  For  winter  fashions  they  are  showing  a  very  fine 
selection  of  the  finest  cloths,  and  giving  personal  attention  thev 
can  guarantee  satisfaction. 


Mr.  A.  Phillips,  "  late  cutter  and  fitter  to  Redfcrns,"  is  now 
carrying  on  a  most  successful  business  at  52a  Hans  Crescent, 
facing  Harrod's  Stores;  with  an  expert  knowledge  of  his  art 
he  has  already  worked  up  a  fine  connection,  for  he  not  only  cuts 
and  fits,  but  personally  supervises  all  work,  his  object  being 
to  give  that  which  will  be  a  continual  recommendation.  Noth- 
ing pleases  a  woman  more  than  to  be  fitted  well.  Mr.  Phillips 
makes  a  speciality  of  ladies'  tailoring,  riding  habits  and  fine 
furs  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 


Visitors  to  the  well-known  market  in  the  world  of  fashion — 
•viz.,  Westbourne  Grove — should  note  the  address  of  Mme. 
Veronique,  122  Queen's  Road,  Bayswater.  She  is  now  showing 
an  exceptional  selection  of  evening  gowns  and  blouses,  which 
will  appeal  to  the  smart  set  for  the  festive  season.  She  has 
made  a  special  reputation  by  her  art  in  cutting  and  fitting  so  as 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  figure. 

Madame  Kyrle,  of  15  South  Molton  Street,  W.,  has  made 
quits  a  name  in  the  Society  world  for  her  artistic  dressmaking 
and  millinerv,  and  is  now  showing  some  exceptionally  becom- 
ing hats,  for  she  avoids  that  extreme  style.  One  of  her  designs 
in  particular,  a  black  satin  hat  with  white  ospreys,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  smartest  to  be  seen.  Her  prices  are  most  moderate, 
and  as  she  gives  personal  attention  she  has  secured  the  patron- 
age of  ladies  who  seek  to  get  the  best. 


Mr.  Benjamin  Francis,  of  44  Sloane  Street,  S.W.,  is  now 
holding  an  after-season  sale,  and  many  bargains  can  be  had  in 
fine  linens,  duchesse  sets,  broderie  Anglaise,  tray  cloths,  table 
centres  and  dainty  embroideries. 


Perhaps  one  of  the  most  convenient  centres  in  London  is 
Earl's  Court,  for  the  simple  reason  it  is  not  only  in  one  of  the 
healthiest  districts  of  the  West,  but  is  most  accessible  by  'bus, 
tube  or  train  to  any  part  of  London  ;  therefore  the  Loftus  Hotel, 
ii  Templeton  Place,  just  outside  the  station,  being  an  ideal 
English  home  affording  every  comfort,  should  appeal  to  visitors 
to  London,  for  by  reputation  it  has  a  clientele,  and  rooms 
should  be  booked  in  advance. 
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Dickens 
on  the 
Stage 

Curiosity 


Notes  and  Impressions 

The  fourth  annual  "  Dickens  Week  "  was  cele- 
brated in  December  at  the  Broadway  Theatre, 
New  Cross,  by  the  production  of  a  new  adapta- 
tion of  Dickens'  great  story,  "  The  Old 
Shop."  An  alternative  title,  "  Quilp  the 
Dwarf,"  was  given  to  the  play.  The  production  was  a 
satisfactory  one  in  every  way,  Mr.  Fredk.  T.  Harry's  per- 
formance as  Quilp  being  particularly  good.  To  Miss 
Amy  Thomas  as  Sally  Brass,  Mr.  A.  E.  Brookes  Cross  as 
Sampson  Brass,  and  Miss  Vera  Grenville  as  Little  Nell, 
must  be  given  a  fair  share  oPthe  praise.  The  other  parts 
were  in  capable  hands.  Adverse  criticism  of  the  produc- 
tion must  be  directed  towards  the  adapter  rather  than  the 
actors.  In  the  first  place  "  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  "  does 
not  and  never  will  lend  itself  to  a  stage  setting.  The  at- 
tractiveness of  the  story  lies  in  the  descriptive  writing  of 
the  master-novelist  rather  than  in  any  dramatic  situations. 
Dickens  appealed  to  his  readers'  imaginations,  and  for  the 
reason  that  every  reader  forms  a  different  mind-picture  of 
each  character,  vivid  or  otherwise,  according  to  his  power 
of  imagination,  the  rendering  of  the  actor  must  be  dis- 
pleasing to  many.  There  is  only  one  play  that  can  be 
written  down  as  a  successful  adaptation  from  a  story  by 
Charles  Dickens,  and  that  is  "  The  Only  Way  "  from  "  A 
tale  of  Two  Cities." 


The"NewF°r  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  serious  side 

Players"    of  English   Drama   the   New   Players'   Society 

is  being  formed,  with  that  well-known  actress, 

Miss  Adeline  Bourne,  as  their  secretary.    The  New  Players 

are  aiming  high 
when  they  an- 
nounce their  inten- 
tion of  producing 
"  Salome  "  at  the 
Aldwych  Theatre 
towards  the  end  of 
February.  We  have 
no  doubt  the  pro- 
duction will  justify 
the  attempt. 
General  Sir  Alfred 
Turner,  K.C.B., 
R.A.,  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society, 
and  the  Committee 
includes  Mrs.  B. 
Miss  Adeline  Bourne  F  a  g  a  n  ,  Mrs. 

Fredk.        Mouillot, 

Miss  Muriel  Thompson,  Mrs.  Madeleine  Lucette  Ryley, 
Mrs.  A.  C.  T.  Veasey,  Mr.  Reginald  Bach,  Mr.  Arthur 
King,  and  Mr.  Temple  Thurston.  Further  particulars  may 


Amateurs  ^  e  have  received  a  very  interesting  letter  from 
in  Natal  a  subscriber  in  Pietermaritzburg,  Natal,  en- 
closing a  photograph — which  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  reproducing  here — of  the  principals  in  the  local 
Amateur  Dramatic  Society's  performance  of  "  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor."  A  cutting  from  the  Times  of  Natal 
was  also  sent,  in  which  the  following  appears  :  "  The  un- 
initiated would  not  have  imagined  for  a  moment  that  they 
were  being  entertained  by  amateurs,  so  smooth  was  the 
action,  so  word-perfect  the  actors,  and  so  lacking  those 
generally  evident  signs  of  amateur  work — the  penetrating 
stage-whisper  of  the  prompter  and  the  obtrusive  hands  of 
the  performer.  The  movement  of  the  piece  went  with  a 
swing,  while  the  details  were  carefully  worked  out,  indi- 
cating capable  actors  and  an  energetic  stage-manager." 
Reading  from  left  to  right  of  the  photograph,  the  names 
of  the  performers  are  as  follows  :  Captain  Leslie, 
R.A.M.C.,  Mr.  R.  H.  Broome,  Mr.  H.  A.  Ward, 
R.A.M.C.,  Mr.  B.  H.  Goodhart,  Corporal  Harrington, 
R.A.M.C.,  Private  Fraser,  R.A.M.C.,  Miss  M.  Car- 
michael,  Mr.  F.  S.  L.  Fitzgeorge,  Miss  Shepstone,  Mr. 


"His  Excellency  the  Governor"  at  Pietermaritzburg 


W.   A.  J.   Burt,   Miss  Chadwick,  Captain  G.  Carter,  and 
Mr.  W.  M.  Geddes. 

The  Boxing   Day   marked   an  epoch  in  the  annals  of 

Palladium  the  music-hall.  On  that  day  was  opened,  in  the 
heart  of  the  West  End  of  London,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  houses  of  amusement  ever  built.  With 
a  seating  capacity  of  5,000,  the  packed  house  loudly 
applauded  each  of  the  excellent  turns,  which  included 
Mr.  Martin  Harvey  and  Company,  a  charming  children's 
ballet,  with  Miss  Topsy  Sinden  as  principal  dancer,  the 
March  Hares,  Miss  Ella  Retford,  etc.  In  the  engage- 
ment of  Miss  Edyth  Walker,  whose  portrait  appears  on 
our  front  page,  Mr.  Walter  Gibbons  has  created  a 
record,  for  he  claims  that  he  has  secured  that  wonder- 
ful operatic  artiste  at  a  bigger  fee  than  has  ever  been 
paid  in  this  country  by  the  management  of  a  variety 
theatre.  Miss  Edyth  Walker's  singing  at  the  Palladium 
should  do  much  to  elevate  the  tone  of  the  music-hall, 
and  Mr.  Gibbons  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  striking 
a  higher  note  than  has  yet  been  reached  in  the  music- 
hall  world. 

.Among  the  many  good  things  in  store  for  us  at  the 
Palladium,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Beecham  has  a  signed  contract  in  which  he  definitely 
agrees  to  accept  an  engagement  for  the  appearance  of  his 
opera  company  at  the  Palladium  in  a  repertory  of  not 
less  than  live  operas,  such  company  to  include,  in  addition 
to  all  Mr.  Beecham  's  necessary  principal  artists  at 
Covent  Garden,  a  chorus  of  at  least  sixty  members,  also 
understudies,  musical  director  and  so  forth. 
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"  The  Captain  of  the  School."    By  Edward  A.  Parry 
and  Frederick  Mouillot 

Produced  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  London,  'on  10th  December,  1910 

Mr.  Lionel  Mackinder,  Miss  Dorothy  I'arry,  Messrs. 
Chas.  Macdona,  E.  F.  May  ear,  Art/air  Eldred,  T.  Gideon 
Warren,  Chas.  Connought,  Harry  E.  Duff,  ] .  Evelyn  Swin- 
burne, A.  S.  Barber,  A.  /.  Nicholls,  Mrs.  Mouillot,  Miss 
Lucy  Edwin,  and  Stedman's  School  Choir. 

MANY  of  those  who  went  to  the  Gaiety  expected  a 
musical  play  in  "The  Captain  of  the  School." 
Some  of  these  were  agreeably  dis- 
appointed. Others  found  that  the 
play,  apart  from  its  absence  of 
music,  still  kept  up  the  traditions  of 
the  Gaiety  in  its  lack  of  a  good 
plot.  The  story  of  "  The  Captain 
of  the  School  "  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  very  few  words.  The  captain, 
or  head  boy,  of  the  school  was  seen 
kissing  the  master's  daughter.  The 
information  came  to  the  chief 
through  a  sneaking  boy  and  a 
jealous  under-master.  Tom  Brant 
the  captain,  struck  the  under- 
master  when  he  heard  he  had 
carried  the  tale  and  was  expelled  by 
the  "  head,"  on  the  eve  of 
the  breaking  up  of  the 
school.  Brant,  senior, 
arrives  for  the  ceremonies, 
and  Brant,  junior, 
carries  off  his 
clothes  and  imper- 
sonates the  old 
gentleman.  The 
headmaster  is  most 
affable,  the  under- 
master  is  snubbed, 
the  boys  have  a 
good  time,  and  all  goes  well  until 
the  real  Brant,  senior,  arrives  at 
the  supper-table,  with  a  sheet  round 
him.  Explanations  follow  and  for- 
giveness is  extended  to  Brant,  the 
captain  of  the  school.  That's  all ! 

It  is  a  play  for  boys,  but  even  the  youngest  schoolboy 
in  the  audience  couldn't  swallow  it,  quite.  Who  ever 
saw  such  a  school?  Who  ever  knew  such  masters,  or 
such  boys?  We  weren't  allowed  to  do  such  things  when 
I  went  to  school,  and  I  hope  they  are  not  allowed 
nowadays.  Fancy  the  headmaster's  daughter  intervening 
between  him  and  a  young  scamp  of  a  boy  who  had  been 
given  a  mere  five  hundred  lines  as  an  "  impot  "  for  an 
offence  that  deserved  two  thousand  !  A  word  from  the 
young  lady  and  the  boy  was  excused. 

And  what  a  ridiculous  breaking-up  ceremony  !  If  the 
authors  wrote  their  play  from  actual  experience  they 


Photo]  ["  Daily  Mirror  "  Studios 

Miss  Dorothy  Parry  and  Mr.  Lionel  Mackinder 

in  "The  Captain  of  the  School" 

thing,   you   know. 


should  thank  their  lucky  stars  they  lived  in  those  good 
old  days.  A  public  school  boy's  life  in  this  enlightened 
age  is  not  always  a  rosy  one. 

Miss  Dorothy  Parry  gave  a  bright,  happy  rendering 
of  the  not  too  difficult  part  of  Rhoda  Mclntyre,  the 
daughter  of  the  headmaster.  Mr.  Lionel  Mackinder 
played  the  captain  of  the  school  as  he  would  in  comic 
opera.  As  a  performance  it  was  funny,  but  as  a  sketch 
of  a  character  in  anyway  approaching  real  life  it  was 
almost  absurd.  Mrs.  Mouillot 's  performance  was  excel- 
lent. I  wish  she  had  had  more  to  do. 

The  play  was  well  mounted,  and 
the  dresses  of  the  ladies  were 
charming. 

"Decorating  Clemen  tine."  From 
the  French  of  "  Le  Bois  Sacre." 
By  Armand  de  Caillavet  and 
Robert  De  Flers.  Adapted  by 
Gladys  Unger 

Produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre  on 
28th  November,  1910 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Huntley,  Richie 
Ling,  Louis  Massen,  George  Les- 
tocq,  Guy  Addison,  Jose-ph  Allen- 
ton,  Drelincourt  Odium,  Chas. 
Langley,  Chas.  Bisho-p,  Warbur- 
ton  Gamble,  G.  Walters,  R. 
Milasch.  Misses  Doris  Keane, 
Winifred  Harris ,  Fleming  Norton, 
Grace  Moore,  and  Hattie  Wil- 
liams. 

MARGERIE 

that  she  is  an 
authoress — a  successful  authoress, 
and  rich.  How  utterly  unreal 
things  are  on  the  stage  !  The 
Director  of  Fine  Arts  is  about  to 
confer  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  upon  ,  a,  lady  writer  and 
there  is  much  competition  for  the 
honour.  Clementine  is  in  the  run- 
ning, but,  of  course,  she  doesn't 
want  it.  Oh,  no,  there's  nothing 
like  that  about  Clementine. 
Honour  of  her  art,  modesty,  art  its 
own  reward,  and  all  that  sort  of 
But  when  she  hears  that  a  rival  is 

standing  a  good  chance  of  the  Cross  her  mind  changes 
and  she  gets  her  husband  to  flirt  with  the  wife  of  the 
Director  and  use  his  influence  in  that  way,  on  her  behalf. 
Madame  Morel  is  an  amorous,  bewitching  young  French 
woman  and  Clementine's  husband  loses  his  head.  Too 
late,  Clementine  discovers  that  she  is  to  have  her  Cross 
at  the  price  of  her  husband's  love.  She  wins  the  Cross, 
but  gives  it  to  her  husband  when  she  finds  that  his  love 
for  her  has  returned,  and  that  the  fascination  of  the 
Director's  wife  is  dead  in  his  heart. 

Another  "atmospheric"  failure!  I've  really  had  so 
much  to  say  about  this  matter  of  putting  French  plays 


CLEMENTINE 
discovers 
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on  an  English  stage  minus  the  proper  atmosphere  that  I 
can  only  refer  you  to  back  numbers  of  THE  PLAYGOER 
AND  SOCIETY  ILLUSTRATED.  And  where  did  Mr.  G.  P. 
Huntley  come  in?  Nowhere,  absolutely  nowhere!  Why 
on  earth  they  put  a  Count  Zakouskine  into  the  play  at 
all  I  cannot  say,  and  why  such  a  part  should  have  been 
given  to  Mr.  Huntley  is  equally  puzzling.  His  comic 
opera  antics  jarred  on  one's  nerves,  and  truthfully,  Mr. 
Huntley,  you  were  not  a  bit  funny.  Two  characters 
stood  out  from  the  others-— not  because  they  were  better 
acted,  but  because  they  were  better  parts.  Miss  Hattie 
Williams,  as  the  Clementine  who  was  to  be,  and  didn't 
want  to  be,  and  finally  was,  decorated,  and  Miss  Doris 
Keane  as  the  very  French  young  wife  of  the  Director  of 
Fine  Arts,  were  highly  successful.  In  "  Decorating 
Clementine  "  there  were  occasional  sparks  of  charming 
sentiment  which  were  almost  lost  in  a  cloud  of  absolute 
nonsense. 


etc. — staying  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  waiting.  A  messen- 
ger arrives  with  a  box  which  contains  the  jewels.  In 
error  he  hands  them  to  the  Marchioness,  who  thinks  they 
are  the  despatches.  The  chief  thief  and  the  Marchioness 
are  anxious  to  buy  the  Earl's  yacht  for  obvious  pur- 
poses, but  the  Earl  won't  sell.  The  Marchioness — who, 
by  the  way,  is  travelling  as  Mrs.  Adair,  with  the  Duchess 
disguised  as  her  maid — confesses  her  object  to  the  Earl 
and  he  promises  to  help  them  to  reach  the  battleship. 
The  thieves  have  been  engaged  as  crew  of  the  yacht  and 
when  at  sea  the  captain  tries  to  make  the  owner  and  his 
friends  prisoners.  But  the  Marchioness  runs  up  a  signal 
of  distress,  the  battleship  appears  in  the  distance,  the 
officers  step  aboard  the  yacht,  the  crew  is  arrested,  and 
the  box  is  opened  on  deck.  No  despatches  !  It  con- 
tains the  jewels  !  !  There  now,  who  would  have  thought 
it? 

One  of  the  funniest  things  in  the  play  was  the  way 
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Miss  Rita  Jolivet 


Scene  from  "Eccentric  Lord  Comberdene" 

Mr.   George  Alexander  Miss  Compton 


"Eccentric  Lord  Comberdene."    By  R.  C.  Carton 

Produced  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  on  19th  November,  1910 

Mr.  George  Alexander,  Miss  Compton,  Messrs.  Athol 
Stewart,  Fred  Lewis,  Lyston  Lyle,  Ashlon  Pearse,  ] .  H. 
Barnes,  T.  Weguelin,  E.  Vivian  Reynolds,  Gerald  Ames, 
Arthur  Royston,  Stuart  Dennison,  G.  Trevor  Roller,  James 
Standish,  W.  Pilling,  F.  Rorke,  F.  Arundel,  Misses  Rita 
Jolivet,  Ruth  Maitland,  and  Marjorie  Waterlow. 

THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  GLENMORAY'S  jewels 
have  been  stolen  by  a  gang  of  thieves.  The  Marchioness 
has  been  entrusted  with  some  despatches  which  she  is  trying 
to  carry  aboard  a  British  battleship.  She  is,  at  the  same 
time,  endeavouring  to  smuggle  the  Grand  Duchess  Ina 
Drovinski  back  into  Russia,  from  which  country  she  has 
been  kidnapped  by  Nihilists.  The  Earl  of  Comberdene 
has  a  yacht.  These  are  three  facts.  The  thieves  expect 
the  box  of  jewels  delivered  into  their  hands  by  a  con- 
federate, and  the  Marchioness  is  expecting  the  box  of 
despatches  delivered  into  her  hands  by  a  secret  messen- 
ger. They  are  all — thieves,  marchioness,  duchess,  earl, 


in  which  that  box  was  allowed  to  take  care  of  itself  during 
the  whole  performance.  In  the  view  of  the  desperadoes 
on  the  yacht  it  was  left  quietly  and  serenely  on  deck. 
Had  it  contained  despatches  or  jewels  surely  the  first 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  take  care  of  it  and  stow  it  away 
down  below  somewhere.  That  box  was  simply  asking 
to  be  stolen  ! 

Mr.  Carton  calls  his  play  a  novelette.  Did  he  so  name 
it  after  he  had  written  it,  or  did  he  set  himself  the  task 
of  writing  a  skit  on  modern  fiction?  If  he  did  the  latter 
he  failed,  and  if  he  did  the  former  he  admitted  his  failure. 
"  Eccentric  Lord  Comberdene  "  would  make  an  excellent 
play  for  the  Follies.  It  was  full  of  brilliant  dialogue. 
It  was  cleverly  acted,  but  this  was  wasted.  A  most 
amusing  sketch  of  a  nerve-racked  thieves'  accomplice 
was  given  by  Mr.  E.  Vivian  Reynolds,  and  Miss  Comp- 
ton as  the  Marchioness  gave  a  performance  worthy  of 
her  fine  reputation.  Mr.  Alexander  was  not  so  much  at 
ease  as  usual  as  the  Earl  of  Comberdene.  The  play  was 
given  an  excellent  setting. 
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"The  Princess  Clementina."     By  George  Pleydell 
and  A.  E.  W.  Mason 

Produced  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  o.i  the  14th  December,  1910 

Mr.  II.  B.  Irving,  Mis?  Stella  Patrick  Campbell,  Messrs. 
Eille  Norwood,  Chas.  Allan,  Nigel  Play/air,  Frank  Tyars, 
Roland  Pertuis,  Henry  Vibart,  Frederick  Lloyd,  E.  H. 
Rust  on,  A.  Whit  by,  ].  Patric  Curwen,  A.  Curtis,  Howlett, 
Staite,  Lowder,  Trevor  Refer,  Tom  Reynolds,  H .  Robinson, 
W.  H.  Graham,  Misses  Helen  Rous,  Grace  Croft,  Mary 
Foster,  and  Dorothea  Baird. 

IT  is  usual,  when  criticising'  historical  plays,  to  use 
the  phrase  "  as  every  schoolboy  knows,"  when 
reference  is  made  to  the  principal  characters.  Now, 
very  few  schoolboys,  and  fewer  critics,  know  the  history 
of  Charles  Wogan.  He  was  quite  a  romantic  person 
in  his  time,  and  his  time  was  1719  and  thereabouts. 
That  period  of  his  life  whereon  "  The  Princess  Clemen- 
tina "  hang's  was,  perhaps,  the  most  adventurous  part 
of  it. 

Wogan  hears  from  King  James  III.,  son  of  the  exiled 
James  Stuart,  that  the  Princess  Clementina  is  imprisoned 
at  Innspruck.  Why  or  wherefore  doesn't  matter.  She 
is  a  lady  in  distress,  and  a  very  pretty  one  at  that,  and 
Charles  Wogan  and  his  three  merry  officers  can  never 
hear  of  a  lady  in  such  a  position  without  endeavouring 
to  rescue  her.  The  King  in  his  chamber  at  Bologna  at 
last  consents  to  the  four  of  them  trying'  to  bring1  the 
Princess  Clementina  to  Bologna,  where  he,  James  III., 
will  marry  her.  They  succeed,  but  after  going  through 
adventures  and  perils  on  the  road,  they  arrive  in  Bologna 
to  find  that  the  King  is  in  Spain.  The  Princess  is  much 
hurt  at  His  Majesty's  apparent  indifference,  but  finally 
consents  to  be  married,  at  once,  to  the  King  by  proxy. 
The  proxy  chosen  is  Charles  Wogan.  The  pair  have 
become  greatly  attached  to  one  another  during  their 
journey  from  Innspruck,  but  duty  overcomes  love — much 
to  the  joy  of  the  stickler  for  historical  fact,  and  much  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  pit  and  gallery—  and  the  story 
ends  with  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  to  the  King 
through  his  proxy,  Charles  Wogan. 

There  were  some  fine  moments  at  the  Queen's  Theatre 
during  the  performance  of  the  play.  I  was  a  little  bit 
sorry  that  Mr.  Irving's  Wogan  was  so  dramatic.  It 
wanted  more  human  nature;  less  dignity  and  more 
romance.  Still,  he  touched  lightly  on  the  right  note. 
Miss  Stella  Patrick  Campbell  made  a  pretty,  dainty 
Princess.  Miss  Dorothea  Baird  had  little  to  do  as  Jenny, 
but  while  she  was  on  the  stage  she  roused  enthusiasm. 

The  play  was  well  mounted.  Four  acts,  involving 
eight  scenes,  did  away  with  any  suggestion  of  monotony. 
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"Cinderella."      By    H.    Newman. 
Sullivan  Brooke 

Produced  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  on  26th  December,  1910 

Misses  Jane  Eyre,  Iris  Hoey,  Simeta  Marsden,  Florence 
Smithers,  Josephine  Sullivan,  Marjory  Carpenter,  Olive 
Tempest,  Flo  Garner,  Mabel  Clifford,  Violet  Bellow, 
Marjory  Battis,  Blanche  Thorpe,  Evelyn  Ayles,  Florence 
Elliott,  Messrs.  Arthur  Poole,  Foreman  and  Fannan,  K. 
Scott  Barrie,  Griffith  Moss,  ].  K.  Birlwistle,  Alex.  South- 
cliff e,  Bert  Leverton,  Henry  Collins,  Donaldson  Troupe, 
Harry  Gardner,  and  Harry  Weldon. 

MESSRS.  W.  AND  F.  MELVILLE  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  their  production  of  the  fairy  pan- 
tomime entitled  "Cinderella"  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 
Miss  Jane  Eyre,  who  plays  Prince  Paragon,  has  a  fine 
voice,  which  she  knows  how  to  use  to  the  best  effect. 
Miss  Iris  Hoey  depicts  Cinderella  as  a  fresh,  charming 
little  girl,  who,  it  would  be  safe  to  say,  every  male  thing 
in  the  audience  fell  in  love  with.  As  Dandini  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  an  artiste  more  suited  than  Miss  Simeta 
Marsden,  and  the  Ugly  Sisters  as  impersonated  by  Mr. 
K.  Scott  Barrie  and  Miss  Florence  Smithers  were  as 


amusing  as  they  were  ugly.  Miss  Marjory  Carpenter 
was  the  charming  Spirit  of  the  Slipper.  Cinderella  was 
divided  into  twelve  scenes,  many  of  which  were  triumphs 
of  the  scenic  painters'  art.  The  whole  pantomime  was 
produced  on  a  lavish  scale  and  it  will  undoubtedly  enjoy 
the  long  run  it  deserves. 

"Jack  and  the  Beanstalk."  By  Hickory  Wood, 
Frank  Dix,  and  Arthur  Collins.  Music  com- 
posed, selected  and  arranged  by  J.  M.  Glover 

Produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  26th  December,   1910 

Misses  Dolly  Castles,  Julia  James,  Maudie  Thornton, 
Anita  Edis,  Hilda  Play  fair,  Kitty  Emson,  Beta  Emson,  Miss 
Lovell,  L.  Graham,  Jimmie  James,  Messrs.  George  Graves, 
Harry  Randall,  George  Barrett,  Barry  Lupino,  Johnny 
Danvers,  Arthur  Conquest,  William  Downes,  Ernest  Lang- 
ford,  Bennett  and  Mar/ell.  Austin  Melford,  Will  and  Joe 
Finder,  Mr.  Clarke ,  E.  Morgan,  and  Will  Compo. 

ONCE  again  Mr.  Arthur  Collins 
has  scored  a  winner  in  this 
year's  pantomime.  "  Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk  "  is  a  regular  round  of 
glittering  dresses,  tuneful  songs, 
and  brilliant  dances.  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  story  of  "  Jack  and 
the  Beanstalk  "  to  get  excited 
about,  and  you  would  certainly  fail 
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to  recognise  it  in  the  long  series  of  scenes  as  presented 
at  Drury  Lane.  The  pantomime  has  not  yet  worked 
itself  into  an  easy  swing,  and  the  principal  •  comedians 
have  not  completed  their  parts.  Mr.  George  Graves  as 
Mrs.  Halleybut  is  exceedingly  droll,  while  I  can  pay  no 
higher  tribute  to  the  performance  of  Mr.  Marry' Randall 
as  Prince  Spinach  than  to  say  it  is  Randallian.  Mr. 
Johnny  Danvers  as  the  King,  suffering  from  gout,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Conquest  as  the  Cow,  are  inimitable.  Miss 
Dolly  Castles  as  Jack  and  Miss  Julia  James  as  Princess 
Dorothy  are  something  more  than  ornaments  in  the 
production.  It  is  impossible  to  deal  individually  with  the 
many  characters,  and  I  can  only  say  that  "  Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk  "  bids  fair  to  enjoy  as  much  popularity  as  any 
of  the  pantomimes  that  have  preceded  it,  if  not  more. 

I  hear  that  the  advance  booking  at  Drury  Lane  is  very 
satisfactory.  Those  who  do  not  want  to  be  disappointed 
should  lose  no  time  in  securing  their  seats  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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Finchley  A.D.S. — When  amateurs  tackle  "  The  Liars  "  it 
generally  happens  that  the  play  is  badly  weakened  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  filling  the  part  of  Faulkner  adequately.  It 
is  a  very  hard  character  to  play  convincingly.  All  the 
more  pleasure  then  to  record  the  fact  that  the  Finchley 
Club's  excellent  representation  of  the  play  was  marked  espe- 
cially by  an  exceedingly  good  performance  by  Mr.  Ralph  Jen- 
kins of  this  clay-footed  hero.  He  possesses  a  beautiful  voice, 
which  he  used  with  the  greatest  effect  in  his  scenes  with  Lady 
Jessica,  played  vivaciously  by  Miss  Gladys  Hamilton.  Mr. 
W.  Blake  O'lgers  was  the  D'.'ering,  and  gave  his  lines  with 
intelligence.  He  was  hardly  crisp  enough  for  so  wordy  a 
part,  but  scored  heavily  with  the  "  longest  speech  in  the 
modern  drama  "  in  Act  IV.  Mr.  Reginald  Thornley  was 
inimitable  as  Archie  Coke,  and  he  was  ably  helped  by  Mr. 
A.  E.  Roosejones  as  Freddie  Tatton,  in  the  lighter  episodes. 
Miss  Nesta  Fisher  and  Miss  Audrey  Allen,  as  their  respective 
wives,  acted  with  considerable  spirit.  A  very  neat  thumb- 
nail sketch  of  Mrs.  Crespin  was  presented  by  Miss  Ethel 
Jenkins,  and  Mr.  Slocombe's  French  waiter  was  most  amus- 
ing. The  play  was  produced  by  Mr.  Harold  Sutton,  and  he 
is  to  be  especially  complimented  on  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
mounted,  all  four  sets  being  really  excellent. 

The  Ilidid  Social  Club  in  "  Florodora."  A  very  fair  all- 
round  performance.  Mr.  A.  C.  Treby,  as  Abercoed, 
and  Miss  Lily  Davies,  as  Dolores,  sang  pleasingly,  while 
Mr.  F.  Ci.  Lloyd  as  Donegal  and  Miss  Dora  May  as  Angela 
both  danced  and  acted  charmingly.  Lady  Holyrood,  in  the 
person  of  Mrs.  Noel  Maudsley,  made  her  points  effectively, 
but  she  was  hardly  the  part.  Mr.  Albert  C.  Farrant  was 
rather  patently  funny  as  Tweedlepunch,  but  he  could  have 
been  more  certain  and  quicker  on  his  lines,  and  he  really  might 
have  spared  us  the  purple  nose.  Gilfain  is  quite  a  good  part, 
but  Mr.  Fred  Buchannan  hardly  made  Ihe  most  of  it.  He 
gave  one  the  impression  that  he  was  more  anxious  about  his 
cues  than  the  preservation  of  his  secret.  The  "  Tell  me, 
pretty  maiden  "  number  was  capitally  rendered,  and  th« 
chorus,  badlv  cramped  for  room,  sang  and  moved  with  plentv 
of  spirit.  Mr.  Walter  Hersee  produced  the  play,  and  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Xunn  conducted. 

Tenison  D.S.  in  "  Lucky  Miss  Dean  "  and  "  Compromising 
Martha."  To  be  really  satisfactory  both  these  plays  require 
treatment  which  this  club  was  apparently  unable  to  sjive  them 
at  the  Cripplegate  Theatre.  In  the  curtain-raiser  Miss  Kath- 
leen Fearnhead  alone  stood  out  for  an  excellent  piece  of  charac- 
ter acting  on  the  part  of  the  Neighbour.  The  main  piece  did 
not  carry  conviction,  but  Messrs.  W.  H.  Charles  and  F.  Smith 
deserve  mention  for  their  rendering  of  the  two  Chanevs,  the 
latter  taking  up  his  part  at  very  short  notice.  The  Tenisonians 
can  and  should  do  much  better. 

North  London  O.D.S.  in  "  Are  you  a  Mason?  "  When  a 
club  labels  itself  as  "the  premier 'organisation  of  its  kind  in 
London  " — vide  programme — it  invites  the  frankest  criticism. 
To^  be  candid,  the  representation  of  this  amusing  farce  was 
quite  unworthy  of  a  club  claiming  such  pride  of  place.  Not 
that  it  was  bad,  but  iust  ordinary.  Three  of  the  characters 
were  good.  Mr.  Charles  Dickenson  as  Charles  Fisher  was 
very  funny  as  the  imaginary  daughter  of  Angeline,  Mr.  Frank 
Hunter  as  Hamilton  Travcrs  proved  very  much  to  the  liking 
of  the  audience,  and  Miss  Nellv  Craig  was  charming  in  the 
thankless  part  of  Eva.  Some  of  the  other  characters  were 
fair.  Mr.  Murray  Short,  probably  labouring  under  the  re- 
sponsibility of  bring  the  "  sole  "  producer,  was  altogether 
too  obvious,  while  Mr.  Douglas  Hales's  Amos  Bloodgood  was 
lacking  in  the  fruity  humour  so  essential  to  the  character 
Mr.  B.  Hickman's  country  accent  was  intermittent  and! 


geographically  speaking,  widely  distributed.  Miss  Ada  King 
and  Miss  Dorothy  Clayton  as  Annie  and  Lulu  looked  very 
nice,  which  is  all  their  parts  demanded,  and  Miss  Violet  Has- 
well  did  her  best  with  Lottie.  The  remaining  characters  were 
hardly  adequate.  It  would  have  improved  matters  if  the 
play  had  been  taken  half  as  quickly  again.  'Tis  an  old  failing 
of  amateurs  with  farce.  In  conclusion  it  would  be  unfair  to 
omit  to  say  that  the  audience  enjoyed  every  bit  of  it. 

Wyndham  D.C.  in  "  The  Noble  Lord."  Isn't  it  good? 
Aren't  they  clever?  Such  was  my  neighbour's  sole  comment 
on  the  fail  of  each  curtain.  It  certainly  seemed  to  repre- 
sent the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  audience.  It  was  a  capi- 
tally acted  show  such  as  we  expect  from  one  of  the  best 
Ixindon  clubs.  If  there  was  a  fault  it  was  that  the  piece 
was  taken  too  slowly.  However  witty  the  lines  the  play  is 
still  a  farce,  and  as  such  should  be  rattled.  The  Wynd- 
hamites  conceived  it  as  comedy,  and  as  a  result  the  one 
character  that  struck  a  discordant  note  was  that  of  Terence 
O'Hagan,  cleverly  played  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Washington  in  the 
legitimate  farcical  spirit.  To  an  actor  of  Mr.  Harold  Squire's 
ability  the  part  of  Lord  Archibald  presented  no  terrors.  He 
aimed  for  solidity.  He  achieved  it.  Mr.  Robert  Baines, 
made  up  to  resemble  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith,  gave  a  first-rate 
imitation  of  that  popular  actor.  But  is  this  the  ideal  of  the 
amateur?  Mr.  Herbert  Bolingbroke's  Scotch  minister  had 
quite  a  respectable  Scotch  accent.  Miss  Kate  Harris  was 
very  charming  as  the  Lady  Macrae,  but  for  a  wonder  was 
somewhat  lacking  in  animation,  and  she. hardly  imbued  her 
scenes  with  enough  comic  spirit.  Mrs.  R.  P.  Brousson  played 
the  Marchioness  of  Middlesex,  but  scarcely  realised  this 
"  grande  dame  "  part.  For  one  thing,  she  was  not  too 
audible  at  the  back  of  the  stalls.  To  Miss  Norah  Gregory 
Tones  as  Lady  Palmyra  fell  the  acting  honours  of  the  even- 
ing. She  was  really  delightful,  and  played  the  girl  of  twenty— 
er — two  with  admirable  vim. 

Ingoldsby  D.C.  in  "Liberty  Hall."  Jt  is  rather  difficult 
to  say  anything  fresh  about  this  play.  It  is  horribly  old- 
fashioned  and  always  scores.  This  representation  was  no 
exception,  and  was  particularly  notable  for  an  excellent  per- 
formance of  Todman  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Forbes.  Here  is  an 
actor  so  naturally  pathetic  and  with  such  unforced  humour 
that  one  forgot  he  was  acting.  It  was  a  triumph  of  charac- 
terisation. Owen  is  something  of  a  prig,  and  Mr.  Sydney 
Wallace's  sententious  methods  rather  accentuated  this,  other- 
wise he  was  capital.  Another  excellently  played  part  \\as 
that  of  Pedrick  the  Solicitor,  by  Mr.  Claude  Harris.  It  was 
a  genuine  study.  Blanche  is  such  an  unsympathetic  person 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  play  that  she  needs  very  careful 
handling.  Miss  Grace  Darby  was  too  much  the  heroine  of 
melodrama  to  be  quite  convincing,  but  her  stronger  scenes 
perhaps  gained  thereby.  In  these  she  was  most  effective. 
Miss  Margaret  Lymbary  was  an  attractive  little  Amy,  and 
Mr.  Gerald  Safferv,  sufficiently  colourless  to  justify  Owen's 
heroics.  Mr.  Jack  Harrison  was  a  florid  Briginshaw,  and 
much  to  the  liking  of  the  audience. 

Chatterton  D.C.  in  "  The  Earth."  A  brave  experiment  that 
one  would  like  to  write  down  as  a  complete  success.  But 
handle  it  ever  so  gently  that  were  defects  that  call  aloud  for 
notice.  First  and  foremost,  that  insufficiency  of  rehearsal 
leading  inevitably  to  the ,  prompter's  intervention.  Sitting 
near  to  the  stage,  almost  quivering  with  anxiety  that  the 
show  should  achieve  the  success  the  venture  deserved,  it  was 
heartbreaking  to  hear  the  continual  muttering  from  the  prompt 
corner,  the  incessant  refreshing  of  each  other's  lines  by  the 
players  themselves.  In  one  of  the  most  dramatic  moments 
of  the  play,  that  when  Trevena  gives  the  lie  direct  to  Janion  as 
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to  his  relations  with  Lady  Killone,  he  hesitated,  along  came 
the  prompt,  and  with  it  the  immediate  loss  of  the  illusion 
it  is  the  actor's  object  to  attain.  Oh,  memory!  Oh,  memory! 
There  are  only  three  characters  that  matter,  but  among  the 
minor  parts  mention  must  be  made  of  Mr.  Peter  S.  Bruff's 
Roger  Morrish,  stamped  with  distinction,  and  Mr.  Harry  H. 
Pearse,  in  the  caricature  rather  than  character  of  Michael 
Dickson.  He  was  breezily  Irish.  To  Mr.  Frederick  J. 
Lawson  was  entrusted  the  part  of  Sir  Felix  Janion,  and  if 
he  was  hardly  weighty  enough,  he  played  most  intelligently 
and  consistently  throughout.  Mr.  C.  \Vills  Pearson  was  the 
Trevena.  He  looked,  moved,  and  acted  well,  but  remembered 
badly,  and  was  so  obtrusively  a  Londoner.  The  Countess  of 
Killone  is  a  difficult  part,  and  requires  a  most  gracious  ex- 
ponent if  the  play  is  to  be  tackled  by  amateurs.  Miss  Mar- 
garet Hathaway  in  this  was  simply  delightful.  She  might 
really  have  been  the  character.  Divinely  tall  and  most 
divinely  fair,  she  adds  to  these  physical  attributes  a  pleasant 
voice  and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  histrionic  art. 
Hats  off  to  Miss  Hathaway  for  a  supremely  satisfying 
performance !  She  even  forgot  her  lines  with  charm. 
.Vihil  sine  lubore.  Take  it  to  heart ! 

Old  Strandians  D.C.  in  "  Jedbury,  Junior."  A  performance 
that  deserved  a  better  audience  than  it  had  at  the  Cripplegate 
Theatre.  Mr.  F.  P.  Davies  played  Jedbury.  Junior,  and  a 
shade  more  vivacitv  would  have  helped  him  tremendously; 
none  the  less  he  was  capital,  and  had  a  charming  Dora  in 
Miss  Marion  Chilley  to  spur  him  on.  Miss  Chilley  was  par- 
ticularly bright  and  acted  very  cleverly.  Mr.  S.  Ellacote  was 
a  typical  young  solicitor,  and  Miss  Burkett  as  Nelly  vivaciouslv 
completed  the  quartette  of  lovers.  Mr.  P.  C.  Dhonau,  who 
produced  the  play,  was  good  as  Jedbury,  Senior,  as  was  his 
wife,  played  by  Miss  Maud  Robertson.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  hear  Miss  Betty  Adams  as  Mrs.  Glibb,  her  voice  was  so 
clear  and  she  played  so  surelv,  while  Mr.  H.  Dwyer  managed 
to  make  Glibb  almost  a  possible  character,  instead  of  the  half- 
witted person  he  is  generally  drawn.  In  addition,  he  was 
quite  word  perfect.  Messrs.  B.  Cameron  and  C.  S.  Averill 
were  good  as  Whimper  and  Job.  Mr.  H.  Wilson  played 
Simpson.  He  was  rather  weak,  but  I  understand  was  suffer- 
ing from  influen/a ;  under  such  circumstances  it  is  difficult 
to  be  villainous. 

Nondescript  Players  in  "The  Girl  Behind  the  Counter." 
It  would  be  unfair  to  criticise  this  performance  at  Stanley  Hall, 
for  I  was  unfortunately  only  able  to  witness  the  last  act,  and 
it  made  me  wonder  if  it  is  worth  while  to  go  to  the  tremendous 
trouble  involved  in  producing  a  music.'i1_j)lay  when  the  mate- 
rial is  so  feeble.  Amateurs  are  really  asking  for  trouble  \\hen 
they  experiment  with  such  fare  as  this.  To  me  it  was  sur- 
prising that  the  \ondescripts  came  through  as  they  did,  for 
there  were  one  or  two  excellent  individual  performances, 
notably  that  of  Mr.  Herbert  Strudwick  as  General  Willoughby, 
and  Mr.  Jack  Lewis  as  Monsieur  Duval.  The  former  as  the 
accepted  type  of  musical  comedv  generals  was  most  amusing, 
and  Mr.  Jack  Lewis  was  not  only  consistently  French  but 
danced  with  Gallic  vigour.  Miss  Ada  Collingwood,  as  Ninette, 
ably  abetted  him  in  this.  The  dancing,  indeed,  was 
quite  the  feature  of  the  show.  Miss  Gladys  Groom  gave  us 
a  very  beautiful  pas  seul,  and  pirouetted  most  gracefully.  Mr. 
Wilfred  Brookes  and  Mrs.  Holroyd  Martelli  cleverly  danced 
through  a  capital  little  duet,  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Wade  and  Miss 
Jessie  Collingwood  supplied  yet  another  duet,  in  which  a  rather 
uncertain  go-cart  was  quite  the  feature.  Miss  Beatrice  Stevens 
as  Winnie  \vas  most  attractive  and  sang  pleasingly,  and  Mr. 
Shirley  Price  was  a  picturesque  hero.  His  voice,  however, 
was  not  equal  to  his  appearance.  Mr.  Vivian  Bond  played 
the  waiter  with  dry  humour.  The  chorus  were  distinctly  alert, 
and  were  a  credit  to  Mr.  Hugh  Hutchins,  the  producer,  and 
Mr.  Sydney  Herbert,  the  musical  conductor. 

St.  Peter's  D.C.  in  "  The  Walls  of  Jericho."  A  good  example 
of  what  can  be  achieved  by  strenuous  rehearsal.  The  play 
went  with  a  snap  from  start  to  finish,  rind  minor  blemishes 
were  forgotten  in  the  contemplation  of  a  performance  lhat 
reached  a  very  high  level  indeed.  Mr.  Fred  Heppenstall  pre- 
sented the  Fighting  Jack  side  of  Frobisher's  character  most 
convincingly,  and  the  big  speech  was  splendidly  rendered.  To 
be  critical  he  erred  in  giving  only  this  aspect  of  the  part.  There 
is  a  strain  of  tenderness,  of  geniality,  of  ironic  humour  in  (he 
man  that  should  not  be  slurred,  affording  as  it  does  a  relief  to 
the  sombre  strength  of  Frobisher  the  trumpeter.  Such  moods 


are  obviously  not  outside  this  actor's  range  of  expression,  and 
had  they  been  employed  would  have  materially  strengthened 
a  very  sound  piece  of  playing.  Mr.  W.  L.  Furrell  was  the 
most  delightful,  good-humoured,  ingenuous  lump  of  a  Hankey 
Bannister  imaginable.  He  could  not  have  been  bettered,  and 
Mr.  Harold  Heppenstall,  with  the  real  old  man's  whee/e  in 
his  voice  and  an  excellent  sense  of  character,  was  a  live  Earl 
of  Steventon.  Dallas  is  a  most  ungrateful  part,  but  Mr.  Harold 
Golding  managed  to  make  it  effective,  if  a  trifle  melodramatic, 
while  Mr.  R.  H.  Spooner  rolled  out  Hannaford's  epigrams  with 
a  due  regard  for  their  point.  Miss  Katie  Golding  gave  a 
very  intelligent  reading  of  the  part  of  Lady  Alathea,  Miss 
Sadie  Walton  made  a  most  sympathetic  character  of  Lady 
Westerby,  and  Miss  Lily  Nesbit  was  a  dainty  and  alluring  little 
Lady  Lucy,  affording  every  excuse  for  Hankey's  infatuation. 
Miss  Mornington,  the  Duchess  of  Skye,  and  Lady  Parchester 
were  played  with  a  distinctive  air  by  Miss  Deighton,  Miss  Elsie 
Merritt  and  Mrs.  Norman  Grundy.  The  best  show  of  the 
month. 

Southend   Operatic  Society  in   "  San  Toy."       With  all  the 
swing  and  abandon  of  a  professional  crowd  the  principals  and 


Pkolo\  [Willis'  Studios 

Miss  Jean  Taylor,  Mr.  Reg.  Sharland,  Miss  Lilian  Best,  Mr.  Fred 

Whisstock  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Wray 

chorus  scored  an  easy  win  at  the  Empire  Theatre,  and  the 
mounting  and  dresses  in  no  way  disturbed  the  illusion  that  it 
was  a  No.  I  Company  at  work.  "  The  heartiest  congratulations 
to  the  producer,  Mr.  George  Taylor,  and  to  the  musical  con- 
ductor, Mr.  Charles  Bonnett.  First  place  must  be  accorded  to 
Mrs.  Gerald  Wray  as  Dudley.  Her  dancing  is  a  joy  to  watch, 
and  she  made  the  most  of  her  opportunities,  giving  a  very 
finished  performance.  The  San  Toy  of  Miss  Lilian  Best  was 
very  sweet  indeed,  and  she  had  splendid  support  in  her  duets 
from  Mr.  Reginald  Sharland,  who  plaved  and  sang  Bobby  with 
all  his  accustomed  charm.  Mr.  Fred  Whisstock  unfortunately 
did  not  content  himself  with  the  very  excellent  lines  of  Li,  but 
introduced  some  quite  unnecessary  political  gags,  otherwise 
his  performance  was  good  and  exceedingly  humorous.  Mr. 
Cook  as  Yen  How  made  all  his  points,  and  was  sufficiently 
ponderous.  Quite  a  sound  piece  of  work  was  that  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Wheeler  as  the  amorous  Emperor,  and  as  Tucker  and 
Poppy  Mr.  Charles  Lumb  and  Miss  Jean  Taylor  made  the 
most  of  their  parts,  but  we  were  sorry  not  to  hear  more  of 
this  lady's  delightful  singing  voice.  Mr.  Phil  Taylor  as  Fo 
Hop  was  duly  dramatic,  and  very  funny  indeed  was  the  Sir 
Bingo  Preston  of  Mr.  Fred  Klein.  Encore! 
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Amateur  Theatricals  (continued) 


The  Cripplegate  Club  in  "Ihe  boatswain's  Mate"  and 
"  Mrs.  Gorringe's  Necklace."  The  first  piece  was  capitally 
played  by  Miss  Mary  Henderson,  Mr.  Emil  Hardy,  and  Mr. 
Albert  Farrant,  the  latter  being  especially  good  as  George 
Benn.  "  Mrs.  Gorringe  "  went,  as  it  usually  does,  extremely 
well,  and  if  the  laughter  was  more  conspicuous  than  the  tears 
that  is  not  to  say  that  the  serious  "  merchants  "  were  at  fault. 
Mr.  Ernest  Borrow  as  Mowbray  was  excellent,  and  played  the 
strong  scenes  most  effectively,  while  Mr.  Milford  Cottam  was 
a  particularly  good  Colonel  Jardine.  Mr.  W.  Stewart  Pye 
neatly  dodged  the  difficulties  of  David's  character  by  playing 
him  as  a  villain  of  melodrama,  and  incidentally  made  it  rather 
difficult  for  Isabel,  not  an  easy  part  at  any  time,  played  quite 
charmingly  by  Miss  Lilian  Cooper.  Mrs.  Gorringe  fitted  Mi?s 
Gladys  Hamilton  like  a  glove,  although  her  hysterical  outburst 
could  have  been  better  worked,  and  Miss  Dora  Gregory  played 
Mrs.  Jardine  with  all  the  art  that  so  experienced  an  actress 
can  command.  She  was  inclined,  however,  to  forget  that 
Mrs.  Jardine  passes  for  a  lady.  A  touch  of  the  aristocrat 
would  have  improved  the  character.  Jernigan  was  played 
most  incisively  by  Mr.  Frank  Snunders. 

The  Stock  Exchange  in  "  An  Artist's  Model."  This  society 
is  very  fortunate  in  possessing  so  beautiful  a  lady  as  Miss 
Zelinda  Davies  to  play  the  part  of  Adele  the  Model.  Miss 
Davies  sang,  played,  and  looked  the  part,  so  what  more  do 
you  want?  Well,  perhaps  a  little  stronger  Rudolph  Blair 
for  a  lover.  A  very  excellent  study  was  that  of  Mr.  Frank 
Mead  as  Thamesmead.  There  was  the  most  bewitching  little 
Daisy  Vane  imaginable  in  the  person  of  Miss  Dorothy 
Sturgess,  and  every  male  in  the  audience  must  ha\c  enviod 


sary.  I  only  hope  Her  Grace  enjoyed  herself  as  much  as  I 
did.  John  Worthing  was  played  most  easily  by  Mr.  Charles 
Davidson,  and  Miss  Worth  Daffern  gave  a  very  sound  per- 
formance as  the  supercilious  Gwendolen.  The  two  really  fat 
parts  of  the  play,  Algy  and  Cecily,  were  in  the  safest  possible 
hands.  Mr.  Percy  Fetch  just  rollicked  through  the  Bun- 
buryist,  and  Miss  Monica  Thome,  the  picture  of  charm,  played 
Cecily  in  a  demure  fashion  that  gripped  our  susceptible  young 
heart.  The  ';  personal  "  direction  of  Mr.  Edgar  Skeet  must 
be  accounted  a  great  success. 

Crystal  Palace  District  Athenaeum  in  "  Peter's  Mother."  A 
very  charming  representation  of  this  very  unsophisticated  play. 
To  Mrs.  Osborne  Grout  must  be  accorded  high  praise  as  Lady 
Mary.  It  is  a  character  that  requires  charm  and  sincerity  in 
its  treatment.  Mrs.  Grout  gave  it  both.  Mr.  J.  Seton  Reid 
was  the  Peter,  and  a  very  amiable  and  selfish  young  cub  he 
was.  Mr.  Horace  Whitaker  possesses  a  charming  personality 
and  voice,  which  enabled  him  to  get  through  the  somewhat 
didactic  John  Crewys  with  distinction.  A  most  admirable 
piece  of  acting  was  that  of  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Beck  as  Sir  Timothy. 
It  was  absolutely  convincing.  Mr.  Eric  Lodge  made  a  most 
urbane  Canon  Birch,  Miss  May  Litchfield  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Dorman  were  delightfully  objectionable  as  the  two  sisters, 
and  Sara  was  played  with  vivacity  and  freshness  by  Mrs. 
Norman  Eastwood.  The  Blundell  of  Mr.  Walter  Herbage, 
otherwise  capital,  hardly  suggested  the  Doctor's  passion  for 
Lady  Mary.  The  play  was  produced  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Phillips. 

Taplow  Grammar  School  in  "  Richelieu."  The  boys  of  this 
delightfully-placed  school  had  evidently  taken  Richelieu's  dictum 


Phi  to} 


Exeter  Amateurs  in  "Florodora" 


\Cknndle- 


Mr.  Walter  Leveaux  his  opportunities  as  Algy.  Mr.  Alfred 
Abrahams  is  a  very  agile  dancer,  and  the  audience  emulated 
Oliver  Twist  in  its  desire  for  more.  Mr.  Godwin  Lobb  was 
delightfully  quaint  as  Smoggins,  and  had  the  time  of  his  life 
with  the  dear  little  school  girls.  Mr.  Basil  West  produced, 
and  the  musical  part  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harry 
Dunaway. 

Anomalies  D.C.  in  "  When  We  Were  Twenty-one."  No, 
Mr.  Leonard;  emphatically  no!  As  a  loveable  old  man  or  a 
character  comedian  we  welcome  you ;  as  a  Dick  Carewe 
kind  of  individual,  never.  I  am  convinced  you  were  filling  a 
breach  not  essaying  the  part,  and  I  am  not  going  to  take 
advantage  of  your  good  nature  by  criticising  your  performance. 
Mr.  Fred  Green  was  exceedingly  good  in  parts  as  The  Imp, 
Mr.  R.  Daw  excellent  as  Waddles,  Mr.  J.  Nettleford  soldierly 
as  Miles,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Townesend,  \vith  a  most  unbecoming 
fence  round  his  face,  sufficiently  Hibernian  as  Terence,  livened 
the  first  act  gratefully.  Mr.'  Vivian  Bond  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Fiddaman  were  very  good  indeed  in  the  small  parts  of  Hughie 
Helmont  and  Wallis  Brundal.  Miss  Edith  Gore  conceived  the 
Firefly  as  a  cockney  vulgarian,  and  on  these  lines  plaved  the 
part  effectively  enough,  but  the  method  rather  taxed  one's 
imagination  for  an  excuse  for  the  Imp's  infatuation.  Miss 
Maud  Stanley,  sorely  handicapped,  was  not  at  her  best  as 
Phyllis,  and  Miss  Ethel  Cock  contributed  a  neat  sketch  of 
Rnbette.  Certainly  as  a  show  it  was  not  up  to  the  standard 
of  excellence  the  club  hns  set  up. 

The  Edward  Terry  D.C.  in  "  The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest."  Criticism  is  stifled  bv  the  announcement  on  the 
programme  that  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  intended  to  honour 
the  club's  next  performance  with  her  presence.  Really  such 
guarantee  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  show  was  quite  urineces- 


as  to  there  being  no  such  word  as  fail  in  the  lexicon  of 
youth  very  much  to  heart,  and  under  the  direction  of  their 
principal,  Mr.  Wyndham  Smith,  they  attacked  this  pseudo- 
poetical  play  with  infinite  gusto  ar.d  wonderful  success.  Per- 
sonally it  was  a  most  interesting  evening,  and  from  that  I 
conclude  the  feelings  of  the  mothers  and  fathers,  the  sisters 
and  the  aunts  must  have  been  overflowing  as  they  watched 
the  young  hopefuls  strutting  the  mimic  stage,  plotting  and 
counterplotting,  fighting,  loving,  and  moralising.  The  play 
had  undergone  a  judicious  pruning,  which  was  all  to  the  good, 
and  the  individual  performances  were  extremely  praiseworthy. 
To  be  sure,  the  beys  had  their  Head  giving  a  dignified  picture 
of  King  Louis  and  Mrs.  Wyndham  Smith  lending  infinite  charm 
and  picturesqueness  to  the  part  of  Julie,  but  even  without  this 
excellent  support  the  show  would  have  been  good.  Richelieu  was 
played  by  H.  Fuller,  and  though  it  is  the  worst  compliment 
one  can  pay  to  an  actor,  yet  one  must  marvel  at  his  retentive 
memory,  the  more  so  when  we  consider  the  intelligent  con- 
ception shown  of  the  lines.  Exceptional,  too,  was  the  Mauprat 
of  C.  Reis  and  Baradas  of  R.  Hutchings.  T.  Aston  as  Huguet, 
W.  Messer  as  Francois,  C.  Gittens  as  Orleans,  and  W7.  Rayne 
as  Joseph  completed  the  chief  characters,  and  all  were  good, 
while  special  mention  must  be  made  of  G.  Milner,  who  gave  the 
few  lines  as  Second  Secretary  with  pleasing  distinctness. 

Exeter  Amateurs  in  '.'  Florodora."  Eight  excellent  per- 
formances were  given  at  the  Theatre  Royal  to  record  houses. 
Dolores  had  an  impersonator  in  Mrs.  Rendel  much  above  the 
ordinary  amateur,  and  Miss  Stratford  as  Angela  was  particu- 
larly good.  Mr.  W.  C.  Richards,  as  Tweedlepunch,  and  Mr. 
F.  J.  C.  Hunter,  as  Abercoed,  were  excellent.  The  chorus  was 
good,  and  the  whole  show  reflected  infinite  credit  on  Mr. 
Gerald  Luke,  the  producer. 
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INCONSTANT     GEORGE 

A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts 

Adapted  from  the  French  of  Robert 
de    Flers     and     Armand     Caillavet 

BY    GLADYS      UNGER 


Georges  Bullin  ...  ...  Mr.  CHARLES  HAWTREY 

Lucien  de  Versannes      Mr.  C.  AUBREY  SMITH 

Morange Mr.   ERNEST  THESIGER 

Adolphe  (Georges'  Valet)  Mr.   HUBERT  DRUCE 

Giraud  (Lucien's  Gardener)        Mr.   HOLLIDAY  ATTLAY 

Butler       Mr.  HENRI  LAURENT 

Page  Boy  (from  the  Casino)      Mr.  WILLIAM  WEST 

Odette  de  Versannes      Miss  LYDIA  BILBROOKE 

Fernande  Chantal  Miss  VERA  MAITLAND 

Vivette  Lambert  (a  Music-Hail  Singer)          Miss  HILDA  MOORE 

Madame  de  Lamond      Miss  GERALDINE   BAILLIE 

Baroness  Stecke  Miss  JOAN  LANGDALE 

Louise  (Vivette  s  Maid)  Miss  MOLLY  O'FARRELL 

Micheline Miss  DORIS  LYTTON 

ACT  I.          ...          ...         ...     Drawing-room  in  Lucien  de  Versannes'  Villa 

ACT  II.        ...         ...          ...     Bedroom  in  Georges  Bullin's  Villa — ten  days  later 

ACT  III.       ...          ...          ...     Sitting-room  in  Georges  Bullin's  Villa — the  next  evening 

The  action  takes  place  at  St.  Lunaire,  a  fashionable  Watering-place  in  Brittany. 


Musical  Director  ...     H.  ROBERTSON  GRIMSTON 

Stage  Manager E.  W.  TARVER 

General  Manager  T.  B.   VAUGHAN 
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"  Inconstant  George ' 

The    Story    of  the    Play,    by    "  H.    V.    M." 


TO  breathe  the  proper  atmosphere  of  the  story  we 
must   take   a   trip   to   that   delightful   land   of   the 
tourist,  Brittany.     But  not  to  the  picturesque  little 
Brittany  villages,  where  the  sabots  of  the  peasants  clat- 
ter along  the  cobbled  streets,  but  to  St.   Lunaire,  a  shel- 
tered    watering-place,     where     the     decrees     of     Dame 
Fashion  are  as  rigidly  observed  as  in  Paris. 

The  opening  scene  takes  place  in  the  beautiful  draw- 
ing-room of  Lucien  de  Versannes'  villa.  Beyond  the 
cool,  unlighted,  balcony  is  the  sea,  with  the  distant  light- 
house keeping  guard  over  the  gently  tumbling  waves 
singing  their  evening  hymn  to  summer. 

It  was  Madame  de  Versannes'  birthday  and  Lucien  had 
invited  a  few  guests  to  spend  the  evening.  There  were 
the  Baroness  Stecke,  Madame  de  Lamond,  and  Fernande 
Chantal,  Lucien's  cousin,  mutual  friends  and  charming 
ladies  all.  Young  Morand,  too,  was  making  himself 
agreeable.  The  conversation,  which  was  more  or  less  of 
a  "  Society  small  talk  "  brand,  turned  upon  Morand's 
coming  visit  to  Paris,  and  this  in  turn  led  to  a  request 
from  the  Baroness  to  bring  their  popular  friend,  Georges 
Hullin,  back  with  him. 


with  the  same  words,  "  How  you  have  misjudged  me, 
my  heart  is  broken.  Farewell." 

But  Georges  was  determined  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 
On  Lucien's  advice  he  leased  a  little  villa  at  St.  Lunaire, 
named  "  Seaweed,"  and  Georges  sat  down  to  write  to 
the  landlord.  When  he  had  finished  his  letter  he  looked 
up  to  find  Micheline  in  the  room. 

She  was  glad  to  hear  he  had  resolved  to  become  a 
child  of  Nature,  and  he  agreed  to  go  fishing  with  her  in 
the  morning —  '  To  see  the  sun  rise  at  10  a.m.,"  as  he 
put  it. 

Once  more  Georges  was  left  alone,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  The  butler  ushered  in  Yivette  Lambert,  a 
music-hall  artiste,  who  had  been  engaged  by  de  Versannes 
to  entertain  the  company.  In  her  Georges  recognised 
an  old  friend.  He  kissed  her,  and  almost  before  he  knew 
it  he  arranged  to  call  for  her  next  morning  at  10  a.m. 

To  the  surprise  of  both  Fernande  appeared.  She  was 
so  sorry  to  interrupt,  but  Georges  assured  her  that  he 
was  not  flirting  with  Vivette.  How  could  he,  when  she 
was  in  the  house?  Before  very  long  he  had  arranged  to 
meet  her,  too,  at  10  o'clock  the  following  morning.  Next 


Georges  was  an  interesting  topic  of  conversation.     The      Odette  de  Versannes  appeared  on  the  scene  and  Georges, 


ladies  discussed  him ;  Lucien  and  Morand  discussed  him. 
Next  they  discussed  Micheline,  Lucien's  ward.  She  was 
the  wild  little  child  of  Nature  who  had  refused  to  dine 
with  them,  and  they  wondered  where  she  was.  Miche- 
line's  father  had  been  a 
painter.  He  loved  the  sea 
and  the  birds  and  the 
flowers,  and  Micheline  had 
inherited  her  love  of  the 
open-air  from  him.  Lucien 
loved  her  as  his  own  child. 
When  she  lived  with  Ver- 
sannes she  had  a  way  of 
upsetting  them.  She  hated 
the  formality  of  Society 
life. 

They  had  scarcely 
finished  talking  of  her 
when  she  entered  the  room,  P&OIO] 

just    in    time    to    hear    that 

Fernande  was  discharging  her  maid,  because  she  took 
charge  of  her  baby  sister  when  her  mother  died.  "  Will 
you  give  me  the  address  of  that  maid?  "  she  asked,  to 
the  surprise  of  all,  "  because  I'll  take  her." 

When  told  by  Fernande  that  she  would  not  give  her 
a  reference,  Micheline  retorted,  "  You  have  just  given 
her  a  good  one."  That  was  Micheline  all  over. 

Lucien  was  grieved  at  Micheline's  rudeness,  and  when 
they  were  left  alone  he  quietly  expostulated.  The  inter- 
view was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  entry  of  the  butler 
with  a  letter  from  Georges  saying  he  was  coming  to  see 
them.  Now,  Micheline  had  announced  her  intention  of 
leaving  them  on  the  following  day,  but  when  she  heard 
of  the  coming  arrival  of  Georges  Bullin  she  resolved  to 
stay  on.  She  bounced  out  of  the  room  to  change  her 
dress  just  as  Georges  arrived. 

Georges  Bullin  had  a  terrible  time  in  Paris.  He  had 
taken  refuge  in  flight  from  four  women  to  whom  he 
had  been  making  love.  He  was  such  a  good-hearted, 
simple  sort  of  fellow  that  he  couldn't  help  saying  nice 
things  to  every  woman  he  met.  There  had  been  one  love 
affair  with  a  young  married  woman,  another  with  the 
Princess  of  Andova,  another  with  a  beautiful  American 
lady,  and  a  fourth  with  Nelly  Lobier  of  the  halls,  and  the 
ladies  all  met  at  one  time.  Poor  Georges  didn't  know 
what  to  do,  so  caught  the  first  train  out  of  Paris,  and 
here  he  was  !  On  the  way  he  sent  four  telegrams,  each 


weak        Georges, 
up    with    four    ap- 


5n  his  good  nature,  complimented  her.  Her  grace,  her 
beauty,  her  charm!  Who  could  resist  them?  His  wish 
to  see  her  again  was  responded  to  with  an  appointment 
at  10  o'clock  the  following  morning. 

Here    was    Georges,    the 
fickle, 
booked 

pointments  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  at  different 
places  ! 

While  Georges  was 
figuring  it  all  out  Micheline 
came  in  again  to  remind 
him  of  his  appointment  in 
the  morning.  He  told  her 
he  was  busy,  and  her 
fiery  show  of  temper  re- 
sulted in  Georges  leaving 
her,  greatly  annoyed. 

Micheline  burst  into  tears 
and  it  was  left  for  her  guardian  to  come  in  and  comfort 
her.  Confiding  in  him,  she  told  him  that  she  fell  in 
love  with  a  young  man  at  a  race  meeting,  who  looked  at 
his  boots  when  the  others  were  being  funny  and  witty. 

It  was  like  a  cab  accident.  Georges  was  the  man. 
Lucien  smiled,  for  he  knew  it  all  the  time. 

The  company  returned  and  the  butler  brought  in  two 
telegrams  for  Georges.  "  How  cruel  you  are,  my  dear  !  " 
read  Georges.  That  was  from  the  married  woman  in 
Paris.  "  You  make  me  tired,  my  dear,"  ran  the  second 
one.  That  was  from  the  American  ! 

Fernande  and  Vivette  reminded  him  of  his  appoint- 
ments in  the  morning  and  Georges  was  just  about  to 
leave  when  a  third  telegram  arrived  for  him,  "  You  are 
a  pig,  my  dear."  "That's  from  the  Princess,"  said 
Lucien. 


[Foulsham  &>  Banfield 


Then  we  take  a  jump  over  ten  days  and  land  in 
Georges  Bullin 's  beautiful  bedroom  in  his  villa,  "  Sea- 
weed." It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
Georges  came  in.  He  was  in  evening  tlress  and  in  excel- 
lent spirits.  Laughing  as  he  entered  he  stopped  sud- 
denly, to  find  Vivette  on  his  bed.  She  reminded  him 
that  he  had  asked  her  to  supper.  He  had  forgotten  the 
invitation.  She  had  arrived,  and  finding  his  own  supper 
ready  for  him  had  eaten  it  herself.  She  was  naturally 
annoyed  with  Georges,  and  more  so  when  he  told  her 
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The  Story  of  the  Play  (continued) 


he  was  radiantly  happy,  that  he  was  devoted  to  two 
women — neither  of  whom  was  she  !  Vivette  objected  to 
being  made  a  fool  of,  and  lifting-  a  valuable  vase  from 
the  mantelshelf,  she  smashed  it  to  atoms  and  went  out. 

Poor  Georges  was  bewildered.  He  couldn't  under- 
stand it  at  all.  He  undressed,  put  on  a  suit  of  mauve 
pyjamas,  took  a  sleeping  draught,  and  got  into  bed. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  Georges 
sprang  out  of  bed  and  opened  it.  The  visitor  was  Lucien 
de  Versannes.  Lucien  had  just  come  back  from  Paris, 
and  in  spite  of  the  hour  had  called  in  to  have  a  chat  with 
Georges.  Georges  got  back  to  bed.  He  was  recounting 
his  political  experiences  at  Paris  as  Georges  was  drop- 
ping off  to  sleep.  The  he  changed  the  subject  and  said 
calmly  to  Georges,  "  You  are  making  love  to  my  wife  !  " 
Georges  jumped  out  of  bed.  Lucien  reassured  him  and 
persuaded  him  to  get  back  again.  He  did  so.  Lucien 
said  that  he  wanted  some  notepaper  and  in  looking 
through  a  desk  that  Georges  had  given  his  wife,  he  dis- 
covered his  letters  to  her.  They  were  silly  and  the  spel- 
ling was  bad,  but  they  were  amusing.  Lucien  continued, 
"You  are  also  making  love  to  my  cousin  Fernande  !  " 
Georges  jumped  out  of  bed  again.  Lucien  once  more 
persuaded  him  to  get  back.  He  did  so. 

Continuing  his  search,  Lucien  explained,  he  had  gone 
into  his  cousin's  room.  There  he  discovered  a  similar 
desk  and  another  packet  of  letters. 

During  the  conversation  Georges  jumped  out  of  bed 
and  back  again  several  times  while  Lucien  sat  at  his  side 
on  a  chair. 

Then  a  terrible  thing  happened  to  Georges.  He  was 
asked  by  Lucien  to  decide  whom  he  would  marry — the 
wife  or  the  cousin.  Lucien  gave  him  an  option  for  a 
day.  He  will,  if  Georges  wishes  it,  let  his  wife  divorce 
him,  leaving  her  free  for  Georges,  or  Georges  may  marry 
Fernande. 

Poor  Georges  was  very  worried.  He  couldn't  make 
out  whether  Lucien  was  making  a  noble  sacrifice  or  play- 
ing him  a  low  trick.  But  there  it  was.  Lucien  said  he 
knew  whom  Georges  would  choose  and  gave  him  a  sealed 
envelope,  which  he  made  Georges  promise  not  to  open 
until  he  had  made  his  choice.  It  contained  the  name  of 
the  woman  Georges  would  marry.  With  that  he  left  him 
alone  to  his  thoughts,  and  as  he  went  he  threw  open  the 
windows  to  let  in  the  early  morning  air. 

There  was  no  peace  for  Georges  that  night.  At  the 
window  Micheline  appeared.  She  had  climbed  up  a 
ladder  and  stood  before  him  ready  to  go  crabbing,  with 
her  legs  bare  and  her  hair  flowing  over  her  shoulders. 
Georges  would  not  go  crabbing  and  she  taunted  him. 
She  had  watched  him  flirting  with  Odette  and  Fernande. 
Georges  denied  this,  and  she  said  she  was  glad—  because 

of  a  "  young  friend  of  hers 
from     the     country  "     who 
loved  him.     He  told  her  he 
could  never  make  love 
to    a     girl     who     had 
never  been  made  love 


to  before.  Micheline  was  furious  and  confessed  that 
she  was  the  young  friend — she  loved  him.  Georges  was 
astonished.  She  was  annoyed,  and  smashed  his  other 
vase  as  she  stormed  out  of  the  room. 


Pkolo} 


Lucien,  Odette,  Morand  and  Fernande  arrived  at 
Georges'  villa  the  next  evening,  to  call  for  him  as 
arranged  on  their  way  to  the  Casino.  But  Georges 
hadn't  come  back  and  the  butler  didn't  know  where  he 
was.  They  were  all  very  anxious,  because  they  had 
noticed  how  strange  and  perplexed  he  had  been  when  they 
saw  him  during  the  day. 

Then  Georges  arrived.  He  wore  a  hat  that  was  too 
small  and  a  coat  that  was  too  large  and  explained  that  he 
had  taken  the  wrong  ones  from  the  Casino.  Lucien  sent 
the  ladies  on  with  Morand  to  the  Casino  while  he  chatted 
with  Georges.  Naturally  he  wanted  to  know  whether 
Georges  had  made  his  decision.  Georges  explained  that 
he  had  done  nothing  of  the  sort ;  in  fact,  he  was  more 
in  a  quandary  than  ever.  He  really  could  not  make  up 
his  mind.  The  talk  turned  on  Micheline.  What  a  bright 
and  free  little  thing  she  was  !  Georges  was  most  enthu- 
siastic as  he  went  to  dress,  and  Lucien  was  left  alone. 

Presently  his  gardener,  Giraud,  arrived  with  a  note  for 
Lucien  from  Micheline.  In  this  she  told  him  that  she 
was  leaving  for  Granville  to-morrow.  Giraud  said  she 
had  sent  him  for  a  cab,  and  he  followed  her.  She  went 
first  to  a  draper's  shop  and  then  to  a  stationer's.  Lucien 
told  him  he  had  done  right  in  following  her  and  dismissed 
him. 

Georges  returned  dressed  for  the  Casino,  but  found 
Lucien  in  a  worried,  nervous  condition.  He  explained 
that  he  could  not  accompany  Georges  as  he  had  just 
received  news  that  had  upset  him,  and  telling  Georges  to 
go  on  alone,  he  left  for  his  own  house,  with  the  intention 
of  following  Micheline  in  the  morning. 

Once  more  Georges  was  dumfounded :  he  couldn't 
make  things  out.  When  he  was  endeavouring  to  do  so, 
the  bell  rang,  and  Fernande  entered  the  room.  She  had 
slipped  away  from  the  Casino  to  show  him  a  letter  she 
had  received  from  Micheline,  in  which  that  wild  and  im- 
pulsive little  girl  said  she  was  just  starting  for  Granville, 
but  before  leaving  she  wished  to  tell  her  that  Georges  was 
madly  in  love  with  Odette.  Georges  had  just  succeeded 
in  calming  Fernande,  when  Odette  entered  the  room, 
also  with  a  letter  from  Micheline,  telling  her  that  Georges 
was  madly  in  love  with  Fernande.  Georges  told  her  it 
was  a  circular,  and  was  endeavouring  to  creep  from  the 
room,  when  Vivette  arrived.  Vivette  was  snubbed  by 
the  two  ladies,  who  left  her  alone  with  Georges.  Vivette 
explained  she  had  just  come  back  to  say  how  sorry  she 
was  for  smashing  his  vase,  and  she  told  him  that  she 
recognised  the  symptoms  of  his  approaching  marriage. 
With  that  she  left  him  for  the  Casino. 

Georges'    misery    was    added    to    by    the    entrance    of 
Micheline,  who  said  that  she  got  out  of  the  train  before  it 
went  off.     Georges  was  furious  with  her  for  writing  the 
letters.     She  said  she  wanted  to  save  him.     She,  too,  had 
had  a  love  affair  with  a  man.      His  name  was   Bernard 
Shaw  !       Georges    was    indignant    on    hearing    this    and 
Micheline  admitted  that  her  story  was 
untrue.      She  wanted  him  to  think  of 
her  as  a  woman  who  had  been  made 
love  to  before,  and  with  that  she  sank 
on  the  sofa  and  fell  asleep  from  sheer 
exhaustion.     Then  Georges  knew  that 
he    loved    her,    and    he    made    up    his 
mind.       Opening    Lucien's    letter,    he 
found  it  contained  Micheline's  name. 

Carefully  placing  a  wrap  over  her 
shoulders  and  Lucien's  letter  in  her 
hand,  he  murmured,  "  Little  Miche- 
line, I  love  you  !  " 


\Foulsham  &*  Banfield 
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The  Arrival  of  "  Inconstant  George ' 


Georges  (Mr.  CHARLES  HAWTREY)  :  "  It's  always  been  my  fate  to  have  my  entanglements  in  batches." 


fuuttaam  cr*  batifield 


The  Entrance  of  Vivette  (Miss  HILDA  MOORE)  and  her  maid  Louise  (Miss  MOLLY  O'FARRELL) 
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Georges  and  Vivette  discuss  old  times 


ulsliam  &*  Banjield 


Photo 


Georges  :  "  I  was  just  twenty  ihen." 
Vivette  :   "  I'm  still  just  twenty." 
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Micheline  :  "  I'm  sure  you  buy  groups 
of  little  children  and  kittens  " 


Micheline  reads  from  her  sketch-book  : 

'  '  He  has  barely  enough  head  to  catch 

cold  in  '  " 


fin/as]  IFoutsAam  &•  Banfield 

Liicien  de  Ver  antics  (Mr.  C.  AUBREY  SMITH)  :  "  Then  you're  seriously  in  love  ?     How  did  it  happen  ?  " 
Micheline  :  "  Like  a  cab  accident !  " 
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Opening  of  Act  II, 


Georges  Bullin's  Bedroom 


Photos}  [foiilsiiam  <5-  Banfield 

Vivette  arrives,  at  Georges's  invitation,  to  supper.     He  is  not  in,  and  she  eats  his  supper.    When  Georges  arrives,  Vivette  says  :   "  Do  you 

know  you  invited  melto  supper  ?  "     Georges  replies  :    "  Do  you  know  you've  eaten  my  supper  ?  "     On  hearing  that  Georges  is  in  love 

with  two  other  women,  she  leaves  the  room  after  smashing  a  valuable-vase. 
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Micheline  calls  at  4.30  a.m.  to  go  Fishing 


Micheline  :   "  I  came  to  fetch  you  to  go  fishing." 


Micheline :  "  You  are  afraid  of  being  compromised, 
my  poor  chee-ild." 


[fouls/iam  &  Ranfield 
Georges:  "  There  is  in  me  an  angel  who  has  no  influence  at  all,  and  a  devil  who  does  whatever  he  likes." 
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Georges  arrives  in  someone  else's  hat  and  coat 
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\Foulsliam  &  Ban  field 


Odette  (Miss  LYDIA  BILHKOOKE)  :  "  What's  the  matter  with  your  hat  ?  " 

Fernande  :  "  Who's  coat  is  that  ?  " 

Georges  :   "  I  took  the  wrong  things  at  the  club — I  don't  know  where  my  head  is." 
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Lucien's  gardener  brings  him  a 
letter  from  Micheline 


Vivette 

as  a 
comforter 


Vivette  :  "  Don't  worrv,  old  man  ;  it  will  all 
come  out  straight." 


Photos} 


\boulsnttm  c^ 


Fernande  :  "  Don't  trouble  to  call  on  me  again." 
Odette :   "I  was  about  to  tell  you  the  same  thing." 
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Micheline's  Hats 


Adolphe  (Mr.  HUBERT  DRUCE)  :  (Sarcastically)  "  I  found  an  object  which  must  therefore  belong  to  Monsieur  de  Versannes." 


Phoios\ 

Georges  :  "  A  child  can  wear  a  veil." 

Micheline  :  "LNot  with  spots  like  that.      It's  a  suspicious  veil ;  the  girl  who  sold  it  me'guaranteed  it  was.' 
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The  End  ot  the  Play 


Photo] 


[Foulsftam 
Georges  gently  throws  Micheline's  cloak  over  her  shoulders  and  places  Lucien's  letter  in  her  hand 
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Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey 

A    TEMPERAMENTAL    COMEDIAN 


In  "  Lord  and  Lady  Algy  " 


AS   an    actor   Charles    Hawtrey    has   a    remarkably 
curious  temperament.     By  temperament  I  am  not 
referring    to    what    is    generally    known    as    the 
"  artistic,"   which   is   merely   used   as  a   convenient  cloak 
for  covering   all   sorts   of   unconventional   extravagances. 
Xo,   I   mean  the  real  temperament  indestructible  so  long 
as   life   lasts.       It   may   be   disci- 
plined by  long  years  of  practised 
self-control,  but  always  lies  dor- 
mant,   a    mighty    sleeping    giant 
ready  to  wake  and  burst  its  bonds 
at    any     moment.       This     is    the 
temperament       which       seriously 
threatens     every     young     artist, 
either  whirling  him  towards  bril- 
liant    success     or     dire     failure. 
Fortunately   the   peculiar 
elusive      certain      uncer- 
tainty  of   Charles    Haw- 
trey's  temperament  spell 
genius,   so  this  actor,   at 
all    events,    was    able    to 
give  it  full  sway.      Now 
let  us  consider  the  result 
achieved.      Mr.     Charles 
Hawtrey  as  a  true  come- 
dian with  just  that  spark 
of  pathos  stands  unrival- 
led,   while    he    is    admit- 
tedly   the    most    polished 
stage    liar    this    century 
has  ever  known.     Recol- 
lect his  Horace  Parker  in  "  A  Message  from  Mars,"  and 
a  something  rises  in  your  throat.    Well,  it  soon  disappears 
under  the  cheery  influence  of  "  Dear  Old  Charlie,"  "  |ack 
Straw,"  "  Lord  Algy,"  and  "  The  Naked  Truth."    To  the 
latter  he  is  still  constant  in  "  Inconstant  George  "  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  even  although  only  covered  with 
pyjamas.    How  does  he  secure  these  effects?  You  imagine 
by  being   absolutely   natural.      Why   that   would   be   Dear 
old  Charlie  ;  no,  this  must  be  the  truth, 
so  I'll  let  you  into  a  secret.      By  the 
supreme  art  of  appearing  to  be  natural. 
Another  charm  about  his  stage  appear- 
ances  is   the   delightful    impression    he 
gives  of  being  quite  surprised  to  find 
himself  acting  at  all.     Merely  a  sort  of 
passing  phase.  The  crowded  theatre  was 
echoing    with    laughter    and    applause 
when  just  before  Christmas   I   walked 
r.,uncl    to    Mr.    Charles    Hawtrey's   re- 
tiring room  and  soon  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  chat  with  the  popular  actor. 

"  How  I  became  an  actor?  Sounds 
like  a  title,"  he  remarked  with  a  smile. 
"  Simply  a  matter  of  choice,  for  to  tell 
the  truth,  my  people  really  intended 
me  for  the  Army  ;  however,  luckily  I 
fixed  on  the  Stage,  or  I  might  have 
been  on  the  Retired  List  by  this  time. 
After  dabbling  in  private  theatricals 
for  a  few  years  I  j  inc-d  Edgar  Bruce 
at  the  old  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre 
in  Tottenham  Street,  which  Sir  Squire 
and  Lady  Bancroft  had  recently 
vacated.  I  remained  under  his  man- 
agement nearly  two  years,  and  then  followed  a  spell  of  bad 
luck,  for  you  can't  call  four  weeks'  engagement  out  of  a 
whole  year  anything  else.  It  was  then,  for  the  first  and 
only  time  in  my  life,  I  thought  of  throwing  up  the  Stage — 
but  I  didn't.  You  see  I  was  young  then  and  had  not 
quite  realised  the  tremendous  ups-and-downs  in  the 

Photon,  Ellis  &  Walery] 


Jack  Straw ' 


'  The  Message  from 
Mars" 


theatrical  world.  Shortly  afterwards  Von  Moser's  '  Der 
Bibliothekar  '  came  into  my  possession,  and  after  reading 
the  work  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  it  contained  the 
germs  of  a  rattling  farcical  comedy.  That  comedy  became 
'  The  Private  Secretary. '  Although  popularly  supposed 
to  have  been  produced  at  the  Prince's,  now  called  the 
Prince  of  Wales's,  this  is  not  the  case,  for  it  was  first 
played  for  three  nights  at  Cam- 
bridge towards  the  end  of  1883, 
and  did  not  set  foot  in  London 
until  the  following  year.  Origin- 
ally written  in  four  acts,  I  quickly 
altered  it  to  three,  and  to-day, 
twenty-six  years  afterwards,  it  is 
practically  the  same  so  far  as 
general  construction  goes.  A 
moment  ago  I  mentioned  what  a 
lottery  this  profession  is.  Why, 
four  weeks  after  we  opened  with 
'  The  Private  Secretary  '  business 
was  so  bad  that  up  went  the 
notice.  Then  the  box  office  re- 
ceipts made  a  jump,  the  danger 
was  soon  past,  and  we  played  to 
packed  houses  for  close  on  two 
years.  I  hardly  like  to  think  what 
a  financial  catastrophe  it  would 
have  been  had  the  notice  gone  up 
a  week  earlier.  My  favourite 
characters?  Lord  Algy,  Jack 
Straw,  Horace  Parker,  the  Rev. 
James  Spalding,  and  always  the 
one  I'm  playing.  Rather;  I  took  the  part  of  the  Rev. 
James,  but  Sir  Herbert  Tree  created  it  first  in  London, 
and  a  marvellously  fine  impersonation  he  gave.  Yes,  I 
enjoyed  the  entirely  different  atmosphere  in  '  A  Message 
from  Mars.'  It  was  a  lucky  piece  for  me  from  a  money 
point  of  view?,  but  unlucky  from  a  physical,  for  during  the 
run  I  dislocated  my  shoulder  and  sprained  my  ankle.  I 
had,  unfortunately,  to  take  this  play  off  in  the  zenith  of  its 
success  as  I  was  under  con- 
tract to  produce  '  A  Man  from 
Blankley's. '  By  the  way,  I 
know  numerous  of  my  friends 
in  front  think  I  just  have  to 
saunter  on  and  sort  of  walk 
through  a  part.  Far  from  it. 
My  work  is  studied  quite  as 
minutely  as  that  in  a  huge 
Shakespearean  spectacular 
production  ;  each  gesture  given 
its  correct  value,  each  position 
as  carefully  marked  out,  and 
each  sentence  receiving  its 
proper  intonation." 

'  Yes,  like  all  other  actor- 
managers,  I  receive  numerous 
plays  from  would-be  dra- 
matists. Difficulty  in  selec- 
tion? Xot  at  first.  Say  I 
receive  a  hundred.  It  is  a 
simple  enough  matter  to  dis- 
pose of  probably  ninety-five 
per  cent.  Then  comes  the 
real  difficulty,  for  the  five  re- 
maining probably  have  all 
equally  forcible  reasons  for  production.  Then  often  it's 
a  question  of  leaving  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
gods.  Up  till  now  I  have  had  no  reason  to  quarrel  with 
the  gods.  " 

This  is  just  the  sort  of  quiet,  casual  remark  one  would 
expect  from  an  actor-manager  like  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey, 

'.and  Dover  St.  Studios 
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MR.  FRANK  GURZON 

MR.  FRANK  CURZON  is  one  of  the  many  men  at 
the  top  of  the  theatrical  tree  who  commenced  his 
stage  career  as  an  amateur  actor.  To  those  who  main- 
tain that  the  legitimate  stage  draws  grudgingly  from  the 
ranks  of  the  amateur  clubs,  the  amateur  aspirant  can 
generally  silence  his  critics  with  the  remark,  "  \Vhat 
about  Frank  Curzon?  " 

When  Mr.  Curzon  left  school  he  had  no  intention  of 
adopting  the  stage  as  a  profession.  He  entered  his 
father's  office,  and  there  received  an  excellent  business 
training.  He  employed  his  evenings  in  dabbling  in 
amateur  productions,  and  he  soon  made  up  his  mind  that 
there  was  money  for  him  in  that  direction  if  followed 
along  broad  business  and  common-sense  lines. 

During  a  recent  interview  with  Mr.  Curzon  we 
touched  upon  this  subject.  He  confessed  to  having 
"  managed  to  secure  a  compe- 
tence— just  enough  to  prevent 
me  from  applying  for  an  old- 
age  pension  if  I  live  long 
enough." 

He  became  a  manager  on  his 
own  account,  taking  round  a 
company  of  his  own,  after  play- 
ing all  sorts  of  parts  in  Ben- 
son's and  other  companies. 
Time  passed  rather  mono- 
tonously till  at  last  an  oppor- 
tunity came.  Mr.  Charles 
Hawtrey  and  he  produced, 
under  their  joint  management, 
"  A  Message  from  Mars,"  at 
the  Avenue  Theatre,  since  re- 
built and  rechristened  the  Play- 
house. The  result  surpassed 
their  wildest  expectations.  The 
piece  ran  for  eighteen  months  to 
big  business,  and  there  is  now 
hardly  anyone  who  takes  an  in- 
terest in  the  stage  who  has  not 
seen  "  A  Message  from  Mars." 

Then  came  a  clever  business 
stroke  on  Mr.  Curzon's  part. 
The  rents  of  theatres,  in  the 
West  End  of  London,  even  in 
those  days,  were  fairly  high, 
though  not  so  prohibitive  as 
they  are  to-day.  Mr.  Curzon 
foresaw  the  impending  rise  in 
their  value  and  secured  the 
leases  of  several.  At  one  time  he  was  controlling  the 
old  Strand,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Comedy,  Criterion, 
Wyndham's  and  the  Playhouse.  It  is  not  generally 
Txnown  that  the  latter  is  still  in  Mr.  Curzon's  hands, 
Mr.  Cyril  Maude  being  his  lessee. 

"  These  speculations  turned  out  all  right,"  said  Mr. 
Curzon. 

Mr.  Curzon  holds  the  opinion  that  the  British  public 
will  support  any  show  that  is  really  first-class  of  its 
"kind.  To  judge  from  his  own  successes  he  certainly 
ought  to  know  !  It  is  interesting  to  look  back  over  Mr. 
Curzon's  career  since  he  came  to  London.  There  is 
scarcely  another  manager  who  can  show  such  a  record. 
There  were  "  The  Message  from  Mars,"  "  When 
Knights  Were  Bold,"  "  A  Chinese  Honeymoon," 
"  Miss  Hook  of  Holland,"  "  An  Englishman's  Home," 
"  King  of  Cadonia,"  "  The  Balkan  Princess,"  '  No- 
body's Daughter,"  "  Inconstant  George  " — these  are 
a  few  of  the  plays  either  produced  by  him  alone  or  in 
collaboration. 

\Vhen  I  tried  to  get  from  Mr.  F'rank  Curzon  the  golden 


secret  of  his  success  he  was  unable  to  help  me.  "  I  can 
hardly  tell,"  he  replied,  when  I  asked  him  how  he 
managed  to  select  so  many  successful  plays.  "I  do 
not  claim  to  be  able  to  tell,  from  reading  a  piece, 
whether  it's  a  winner,  but  I  do  claim  to  be  able  to 
select  the  losers,  and  other  managers  have  been  kind 
enough  to  verify  my  judgment  !  " 
And  there's  a  good  deal  in  that. 


Mr.   Frank 

(Frcm  a  drawing  by 


MR.  C.  AUBREY  SMITH 

IN  any  reference  to  the  success  of  "  Inconstant 
George,"  one  could  hardly  pass  over  the  name  of 
C.  Aubrey  Smith.  As  Lucien  de  Versannes  he  has  once 
more  shown  his  wonderful  grasp  of  the  character  por- 
trayed. It  would  take  more  space  than  1  have  at  dis- 
posal to  give  anything  like  a  history  of  this  well-known 
actor's  career.  Since  the  time  he  left  Cambridge  with 

a  tremendous  reputation  as  a 
sportsman  and  an  athlete  ;  since 
his  name  became  familiar  as  a 
cricketer  for  the  Sussex  county 
team,  the  M.C.C.  and  English 
teams  in  South  Africa,  play- 
goers have  been  accustomed  to 
his  manly  bearing  and  excellent 
acting  on  the  London  stage. 
They  remember  him  with  plea- 
sure as  the  curate  in  "  The 
Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith," 
and  as  Aubrey  Tanqueray, 
when  playing  leading  parts 
with  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell. 
Mr.  Aubrey  Smith  was  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  success  of 
"  The  Light  that  Failed,"  when 
that  pathetic  little  play  was  put 
on  at  the  Lyric  eight  years  ago. 
The  casts  of  "  The  Walls  of 
Jericho,"  "  The  Morals  of 
Marcus,"  "Votes  for  Women," 
and  other  well-known  plays 
were  enriched  by  the  work  of 
Mr.  C.  Aubrey  Smith.  In 
America  he  repeated  his  suc- 
cess, returning  to  the  Play- 
house in  1908  to  appear  as 
Thesiger  in  "  The  Flag  Lieu- 
tenant." In  November  of  the 
same  year  he  played  Adrian 
White,"  K.C.,  'in  "The 
Builders,"  when  that  play  was 
produced  at  the  Criterion. 

He  is,  of  course,  fond  of  cricket,  though  golf  claims 
some  of  the  time  he  devotes  to  recreation.  He  is  fond  of 
painting  and  can  bring  a  critical  eye  to  bear  upon  the 
work  of  the  artist,  while  among  lovers  of  music  he  is  one 
of  the  most  ardent.  To  him  we  owe  the  tuneful  airs  to 
which  Rudyard  Kipling's  "  Barrack-Room  Ballr.ds  "  have 
been  set  and  sung. 

In  the  work  of  the  Actors'  Orphanage,  of  which  he  was 
the  Honorary  Treasurer,  he  is  deeplv  interested,  and 
unremitting  in  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  that  deserving 
charity. 

Mr.  Aubrey  Smith  is  a  member  of  several  clubs,  and 
among  their  members  and  his  numerous  friends  he  is  as 
popular  as  he  is  among  that  vast  army  of  intelligent 
playgoers  who  recognise  good  work  on  the  stage. 


Curzon 

Lauri  de   I  rece) 
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The   Beaux  and   the    Dandies. 
Paul  &  Co.,    i6s.) 


By  CI.ARE  JERROLD.     (Stanley 


Through     the     Chrysalis. 
Mutrav,  6s.) 


F.     F.     MOMKE'SOR.       (John 


IN  spite  of  the  authoress's  stalwart  defence  of  Dandyism, 
there  is  probably  no  passage  in  this  book  which  will  arouse 
more  enthusiasm  in  the  strong-minded  reader  (by  which,  of 
course,  are  meant  people  like  you  and  me)  than  the  story  of 
Colonel  Sebright.  From  the  windows  of  the  Guards'  Club 
this  fine  old  fire-eater  would  walch  Brummell  and  his  cronies 
sitting  in  the  bow-window  of  White's,  and  say,  "  Damn  those 
fellows;  they  are  upstarts,  and  fit  only  for  the  society  of 
tailors  !" 

Still,  if  one  feels  a  certain  virtuous  satisfaction  in  despis- 
ing Beaux  and  Dandies,  one  feels 
scarcely  less  satisfaction  in  reading 
about  them.  Such  is  human  nature; 
it  sets  no  value  on  butterflies,  and  yet 
loves  to  see  them  flitting  about ! 

One  or  two  of  the  Exquisites,  of 
course,  did  some  real  good  in  thi'  world. 
Beau  Nash,  for  instance,  made  Bath. 
Beau  Brummell  brought  cleanliness 
into  fashion.  Count  D'Orsny,  the  last 
of  the  line,  proved  himself  a  first-rate 
portrait-painter.  Indeed,  his  picture  of 
Wellington  won  from  the  Iron  Duke  the 
compliment,  "  At  last  I  have  been 
painted  like  a  gentleman  !  I  will  never 
sit  to  anyone  else." 

Perhaps,  however,  Lord  Hcrvey  did 
most  of  all  the  Beaux  for  humanity. 
He  inspired  Pope's  masterpiece  of  in- 
vective— the  lines  beginning  : 

Let  Sporus  tremble — 
"  What !  that  thing  of  silk? 

Sporus !    that   mere   white   curd   of 

ass's  milk?  " 
Continuing  : 
"  Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded 

wings, 
This  painted  child  of  dirt  that  stinks 

and  stings."  Pln,toby] 

And  ending  with  the  household  line  : 

"Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust." 


LIKE  many  another  wise  paper,  The  Playgoer  pays  little 
attention  to  an  author's  publicity  when  recommending  a 
book.  It  is  so  tired  of  writers  who  live  on  a  reputation  which 
no  one  knows  how  thev  ever  earned  !  It  prefers  novelists 
who,  without  being  world-famous,  produce  works  that  count; 
works  like  Through  llie  Chrysalis. 

To  read  this  book  is  equally  a  pleasure  and  a  tonic.  Its 
theme  is  the  favourite  text  of  novelists  who  aspire  to  great- 
ness— that  you  can't  do  anything  you're  ashamed  of  without 


having    to    pay    for    it. 


[C.  C.  Beresfonl,  Loiuloi 
Mr.   Holmes-Tarn 


Almost  alone  among  the  Dandies  Lord  Alvanley  seems  to 
have  been  a  thoroughly  good  fellow.  Kindly,  "  bonhomous," 
and  loyal  to  his  friends,  he  probably  came  as  near  being  a 
gentleman  as  was  possible  for  a  friend  of  George  IV.  He  was, 
too,  one  of  the  wags  of  all  time.  Once  he  and  Berkeley 
Craven  were  driving  together  when  some  accident  happened 
to  the  carriage.  Craven  got  out,  intending  to  thrash  the  foot- 
man, but  seeing  him  to  be  an  old  fellow  desisted,  saying, 
"Your  age  protects  you."  Alvanley  ran  up  to  the  postillion 
with  the  same  intention,  but  seeing  before  him  a  big,  athletic 
young  man,  turned  from  him  with  a  laugh,  saying,  "Your 
youth  protects  vou  !  " 

It  cannot  be  nretended  that  all  the  anecdotes  in  Miss 
Jerrold's  book  are  new,  but  then  how  can  anecdotes  about 
people  who  lived  before  our  grandfathers  were  born  be  new? 
Miss  Jerrold  has  produced  a  bright,  readable  his'ory  of  Dandy- 
doni  from  its  birth  after  the  Restoration  to  its  death  after 
D'Orsay,  and  doubtless  that  was  all  she  desired  to  do. 


WHAT  is  a 
his  earliest 


Some  authors  would  make  such  a 
theme  hopelessly  boring.  Miss  F.  F. 
Montresor  makes  it  irresistibly  in- 
teresting. 

Sir  Hubert  Redstone  is  a  fine 
but  stern  old  gentleman  who 
showed  harshness  when  he  might  have 
shown  mercy  to  a  prodigal  son.  "  Ba- 
bette  "  is  a  needy  young  girl  who  poses 
as  the  prodigal's  daughter  for  the  sake 
of  being  received  into  her  repentant 
"  grandfather's  "  luxurious  home. 
Jethro  Cole  is  a  respectable  and  highly 
successful  business  man  who  was  once 
a  drunkard,  and  when  a  drunkard  was 
a  brute  to  his  wife- -who  turns  out  to 
be  "  Babette's  "  dead  mother!  Frank 
Graham  is  a  weak-kneed  suilor  who 
pretends  to  love  "  Babette,"  and  re- 
nounces her  at  the  first  shadow  cast 
upon  her  reputation.  They  all  have 
cause  to  be  ashamed.  Miss  Montresor 
sees  that  they  all  pay  for  it. 

Siegfried  Durnham  on  the  other  hand 
goes  through  the  story  with  a  clear 
conscience.  He  is  about  the  only  happy 
person  in  it. 

The  Ponk,  and  Other  Perpetrations. 
By  H.  HOLMKS-TARN.  Illustrated 
by  FRYNIWYD  TENNYSON  JESSE. 
(Rebman,  as.  6d.) 

Ponk?     Mr.  Holmes-Tarn  tells  you  in  one  of 
perpetrations  : 

A  Ponk  is  a  necessity  in   any  decent   house." 

it?     What's  it  for?" 


"Yes,  yes,"  you  say.     "  But  what  is 
Mr.   Holmes-Tarn  tells  vou  that  also  : 


jhtmares  oft  are 


"  Close  by  the  head  of  every  bed,   where 

hatched, 
Fast  to  the  leg,  or  else  a  peg,  a  Ponk  should  be  attached." 

It  either  slaughters  or  drives  away  nightmares — Miss  Fryni- 
wyd  Jesse  shows  you  a  picture  of  it  doing  so — and  is  useful 
in  various  other  ways  ! 

But.be  careful  of  your  Ponk,  for  it  is  like  your  first  wife — 
if  you  lose  it,  you  will  never  get  another  ! 

Children  of  all  ages  are  the  only  critics  qualified  to  judge 
nonsense  rhymes,  so  we  leave  it  to  them  to  decide  the  exact 
merits  of  "The  Ponk."  We  have  an  idea  that  their  de- 
rision will  not  be  unfavourable. 
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William    Harrison   Ainsiaprth  and   His   Friends. 
ELLIS.     (John  Lane,  two  vols.,  325.) 


Bv   S.    M. 


SOMEONE  recently  suggested  it  was  pointless  bringing  out 
a  life  of  Harrison  Ainsworth  at  this  time  of  day  because  his 
writings  were  as  dead  as  himself.     Some  people  love  exaggera- 
tion.    Some  people  also  find  it  easier  to  write  than  think. 

Suppose  Jack  Sheppard,  Kookwood,  The  Lancashire  Witches, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Ainsworth  romances,  were  all  books  of  the 
past.  Are  we  then  to  refuse  to  read  about  a  man  who  was  a 
member  of  the  most  brilliant  "  set  "  of  the  last  century ; 
who  counted  Scott,  Lamb,  Campbell,  Coleridge,  Thackeray, 
Hood,  Moore,  and  Leigh  Hunt  as  scarcely  a  fifth  of  his  famous 
friends ;  who  met  and  had  dealings,  either  professional  or 
social,  with  almost  every  literary  or  artistic  celebrity  from 
George  Cruikshank  to  "  Ouida  ";  who  actually  introduced  the 
originals  of  the  Cheeryble  brothers  to  Charles  Dickens?  If 
Harrison  Ainsworth  had  never  written  a  line  of  permanent 
value,  Mr.  S.  M.  Ellis  would  still  be  justified  in  saying  in  his 
preface,  "  No  apology  is  needed  for  a  biography  of  Ainsworth, 
belated  though  it  be." 

Rather  an  apology  is  needed  for  its  being  so  belated.  It  is 
twenty-eight  years  since  the  death  of  "  the  greatest  axe-and- 
neck-romancer  of  our  time,"  as  Punch  called  him,  and  yet 
this  is  the  first  full  record  of  his  life  that  has  been  published. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ask  those  gentlemen,  who  talk  of 
Ainsworth  as  a  spent 
force,  what  was  the  exact 
date  of  Turpin's  famous 
ride  to  York.  Ten  to  one 
they  would  start  looking 
up  encyclopaedias,  etc.,  to 
find  out.  When  they  had 
finished,  it  would  be  an 
opportune  time  to  refer 
them  to  page  237  of  Mr. 
Ellis's  first  volume,  and 
explain  that  Turpin's  ride 
lived  in  the  imagination 
of  Ainsworth,  and  has 
lived  ever  since  in  the 
imagination  of  all  the  in- 
habitants along  the  Great 
North  Road — so  much  so 
that  you  are  still  shown 
the  actual  ale-tankard  out 
of  which  a  fictitious 
Turpin  refreshed  a  fic- 
titious Black  Bess,  and 
the  five-barred  toll-gate 
over  which  he  leapt  her  ! 

And   yet    Rook-wood    is 
the  forgotten  work  of  a  forgotten  novelist ! 

Both  as  regards  text,  printing,  binding,  and  illustrations, 
William  Harrison  Ainsworth  and  His  Friends  is  worthy  of 
"The  Bodley  Head."  There  is  a  silly  remark  on  page  120, 
Vol.  I.,  but  we  mustn't  gird  at  that.  We  all  say  silly  things 
occasionally!  This  is  Mr.  Ellis's  contribution  to  the  common 
store  : 

"  It  is  permissible  and  pleasant  to  imagine  that  in  these  early 
London  days  Ainsworth  and  Dickens,  then,  of  course,  quite 
unknown  to  each  other,  may  have  met  and  passed  in  the 
crowded  streets." 

It  is  equally  permissible  and  pleasant  to  imagine  that  in 
these  later  London  days  all  sorts  of  people  quite  unknown  to 
each  other  may  have  met  and  passed  in  the  crowded  streets  ! 


Still,  if  you  can  brave  it — and  a  few  others  like  it — you  will 
find  as  Miss  Atkinson  warms  to  her  work  she  more  or  less 
descends  from  her  stilts,  and  becomes  readable.  She  has 
always  something  to  say,  which  is  a  virtue  in  a  writer,  and 
she  evidently  keeps  her  eyes  open  when  on  the  jaunt,  which 
is  a  virtue  in  anybody,  jhe-result  in  the  present  instance  is 
four  hundred  large  pages  of,,  interesting  details  about  the 
Bretons,  their  habits,  their  traditions,  their  history,  their 
religion — their  everything.  Only  one  real  grudge,  beyond  her 
long  words,  have  we  against  the  authoress,  and  that  is  for 
saying  on  page  55  that  France  "  has  produced  the  woman  who 
may  be  considered  the  finest  of  her  kind."  In  spite  of  all  Miss 
Atkinson's  admirable  arguments,  we  still  cling  fondly — very 
fondly — to  the  sentiment  of  the  old  music-hall  song  : 

"  The    finest    girls    in    all    the    world 
Are  British  to  the  core!  " 


.-1  cross  the  Gulf. 
Co.,  6s.) 


By  NEWTON  V.  STEWART.     (Stanley  Paul  &• 


St.    Brienc — Sabot  Market 

(Reproduced  from  "  A  Chateau  in  Brittany,"  by  kind  permission  cf 
Messrs.  STANLEY  PAUL  &  Co.) 


OYE    either    finds    equality   or    makes    it,"    quotes    Mr. 
Stewart  on  his  title-page.    To  this  add,  "  So  does  Grit  !  " 
and  you  have  the  plot  of  Across  the  Gulf. 

Lady  Katharine  Temple  is  not  a  snob,  but  at  first  sight  she 
seems  rather  like  it.  She  is  an  aristocrat  by  birth,  an  aristo- 
crat by  breeding,  and  an  aristocrat  by  brain.  She  has  no 

positive  contempt  for  her 
inferiors,  but — well, 
knowing  that  they  are 
her  inferiors,  how  can 
she  be  expected  to  treat 
them  as  her  equals?  "  I 
do  not  care  to  know  any 
but  cultured  people,"  she 
says,  "  because  life  is  not 
long  enough  to  waste 
over  those  who  have 
nothing  in  common  with 
us."  Her  position  is  that 
of  every  man  or  woman 
of  refined  and  lofty 
ideals.  She  meets  so 
few  people  in  any  station 
of  life  who  do  not  grate 
on  her  that  she  has  to  be 
exclusive  whether  she 
likes  it  or  not. 

To  storm  this  strong- 
hold of  Innate  Superiority 
the  Fates  send  a  self- 
made  ironmaster.  He  is 
nicknamed  "  The  Man  of 
Iron,"  and  in  love  as  in  everything  else  he  lives  up  to  his 
masterful  nickname. 


A  Chateau  in  Brittany. 
&  Co.,  IDS.  6d.) 


By  MARY  J.  ATKINSON.     (Stanley  Paul 


MISS   MARY  J.   ATKINSON   dearly   loves   a   long  word, 
and  dearly  she  sometimes  pays   for  it.     Here   is  one  t  f 
her  opening  sentences.     It  has  something  to  do  with  unloading 
a  ship  : 

"  The  piled  ejecta  of  the  disembowelled  hold  stand  reared 
in  an  opaque  rampart  landward,  leaving,  as  consolation  prize, 
the  skyey  watery  monotony  of  the  opposite  expanse,  which 
enforced  contemplation  has  rendered  superfluous." 

One  sometimes  hears  of  "  scare  headlines."  Surely  the 
above,  from  a  prospective  reader's  point  of  view,  is  a  scare 
paragraph  ! 


Sanctuary,    and    Other    Poems.      By    R.     G-     T.     COVENTRY. 
(Elkin    Mathews,    53.) 

RUGBY  football  is  about  the  last  thing  one  would  asso- 
ciate with  pure  poetry,  but  in  the  case  of  Mr.  R.  G.  T. 
Coventry  one  has  no  option.  He  is  both  an  old  Oxford 
Blue  and  the  author  of  Sanctuary. 

The  title  is  not  meant  to  be  a  description  of  the  book, 
but  it  is.  This  impressive  little  work  is  indeed  a  sanctuary 
for  the  weary  soul  that  is  fond  of  poetry — a  sort  of  chapel 
where  it  may  listen  to  Peace,  Piety,  and  Sweetness  singing 
in  the  choir. 

Religion  with  Mr.  Coventry  is  "  the  singing-sign  that 
makes  his  song-tree  flower."  He  chants  the  glories  of 
Beauty  and  Love  as  only  a  true  poet  can  chant  them,  but 
Religion  is  his  highest  inspiration.  It  is  of  that  pure,  rare 
kind  that  even  Doubters  must  admire.  Poor  indeed  would 
be  the  Atheist  or  Agnostic  who  could  bring  himself  to  scoff 
at  Sanctuary  ! 

Technically  there  are  two  or  three  small  points  worth 
raising  about  Mr.  Coventry's  work.  One  is  his  fondness  for 
disappointing  the  ear.  To  swing  off  in  a  style  that  leads 
one  to  expect  a  certain  kind  of  metre,  and  then  suddenly 
veer  into  another  rhythm  altogether  is  a  common  device 
among  poets,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  gain  in 
originality  compensates  for  the  loss  of  "  flow."  Likewise 
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to  place  similar  sets  of  rhymes  side  by  side  (as  "  lips," 
"tips,"  beside  "leaps,"  "deeps,")  does  not  make  for 
41  music."  Nor  is  the  reader  to  be  blamed  if  the  difficult 
metre  of  Redintegratio  Amoris  hinders  him  from  appreciating 
its  real  sweetness.  The  author  is  probably  the  only  person 
who  can  say  for  certain  how  the  rhythm  should  run. 

Still,  to  point  out  small  flaws  seems  like  carping,  and 
that  is  the  worst  of  all  critical  sins.  Let  us  do  Mr.  Coventry 
justice.  Let  us  congratulate  him  on  singing  always  effec- 
tively, but  never  "  for  effect  " — on  possessing  a  Muse  who, 
like  his  own  heroine  in  Youth  and  Youth,  disdains  all 
artificial  aids,  and  is 


House  of 
6s.) 


Torment.     By  C.  RANGEK-GULL.     (Greening  &  Co., 


IF  horrors  and  indelicate  situations  are  in  your  line,  you  will 
find  it  hard  to  improve  upon  House  of  Torment.  There  are 
two  excellent  examples  of  the  latter,  and  we  forget  how  many  of 
the  former.  The  "  situations  "  are  supplied  by  King  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  and  England,  while  "  Mary,  nicknamed  13  " — as 
Gvvennie  Mars  would  say — and  the  Spanish  Inquisition  are  the 
chief  agents  for  the  "  horrors." 


\Yith    that 
Of  beauty.' 

Master    and    Maid. 
Murray,  6s.) 


simplicity 


"  Dressed 
which    is    the    test 
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Lesson. 
Co.,  6s.) 


By  GERTIE  DE  S.  \YENTWORTH-JA.MES.    (Everett  & 


By    MRS.    L.    ALLEN    MARKER.        (John 


T! 


THE  Maid  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Master's  best 
friend,  and  he  had  been  a  sort 
of  uncle  to  her  for  nineteen 
years;  which  was  just  Ihe 
number  of  years  she  had  be^n 
in  the  world.  She  thought 
him  a  darling,  and  he  thought 
her  a  dear,  so  their  "  relation- 
ship "  was  mutually  satisfac- 
tory. It  was,  however,  not 
quite  so  satisfactory  to  the 
Master  that  while  he  sat  at 
dessert  with  three  of  his  pre- 
fects in  B  House,  Hamchester 
College,  the  Maid  should  sud- 
denly enter  and  inform  him, 
in  her  irresponsible  Irish 
manner,  that  she  had  come  to 
stay  with  him  for  the  few 
months  that  her  father  was  to 
be  away  shooting  in  India. 
There  was  indeed  as  much 
consternation  about  it  as  satis- 
faction to  a  prim  and  proper 
bachelor  like  Mr.  Tony 
Bevan  ! 

Mr.  Tony  Bevan  is  not  to 
be  a  bachelor  for  very  long 
when  the  story  ends !  Certain 
of  his  colleagues  and  pupils  at 
Hamchester  College  are  feel- 
ing very  envious,  and  a  young 
country  squire  with  eight  thou- 
sand a  year  is  even  more  "  dis- 
gruntled " ! 

Empire  of  the  World.  By 
C.  J.  CUTCUFFE  HYNE. 
(Everett  &  Co.,  6s.)  photo] 

SOME    time    ago    we    had 
occasion    to    remark    that 

whenever  a  novelist  made  his  hero  steal  the  earth,  or  otherwise 
get  humanity  under  his  thumb,  he  always  seemed  to  represent 
him  as  playing  the  bully  in  a  manner  befitting  his  high  position. 
Mr.  Cutcliffe  Hyne  must  be  instanced  as  an  exception.  His 
hero  gets  the  world  to  acknowledge  him  as  its  Emperor,  and — — 
well,  he  leaves  it  at  that.  Once  he  has  rammed  the  information 
home  that  no  power  on  earth  can  stop  his  New  Force  from 
destroying  anything  built  of  iron  at  any  distance  and  at  any 
time  he  likes,  he  is  content  to  enforce  peace  throughout  the 
•world  and  then  retire  into  obscurity.  Beyond  an  accidental  re- 
adjustment of  the  stock  markets,  whereby  his  Mexican  mines, 
which  were  formerly  "white  elephants,"  become  saleable 
property,  it  is  hard  to  see  where  he  comes  in  on  the  deal  at  all. 
Still,  that's  his  affair,  not  the  reader's! 

Empire  of  the  World  is  among  the  best  of  the  all-conquering 
stories  so  far  published.  The  plot  is  as  plausible,  the  New 
Force  as  curious,  and  the  love-element  as  interesting  as  one 
expects  a  practised  writer  like  Mr.  C.  J.  Cutcliffe  Hyne  to 
make  them. 


'HE    lesson    to    be    learnt    from    this    "  story    of    love,    of 
Bohemia,  and  of  human  philosophy,"  is  that  Mrs.  Went- 
worth-James  is  one  of  our  cleverest  writers.     She  makes  you 

laugh,  glow,  or  melt  whenever 
she  wants ;  she  keeps  you 
always  itching  to  reach  the 
next  chapter ;  and  she  manipu- 
lates the  plot  so  deftly  you 
never  guess  until  the  end  that 
her  happy  comedy  is  a 
tragedy  ! 

Her  latest  book  is  a  long 
way  ahead  of  her  previous 
one,  though  that  was  striking 
enough.  White  Wisdom,  how- 
ever, was  over-smart  at  times, 
whereas  The  Lesson  always 
just  "  hits  it." 

Mrs.  \Vent\\  orth-James  is 
much  kinder  to  her  own  sex 
than  she  is  to  ours.  Her 
heroine,  Odette  Clancy, 
charms  you  right  away,  and 
both  Mrs.  St.  Hellier,  the 
sentimental  widow,  and  Lilian 
Neville,  the  kind-hearted 
Bohemian,  have  points  of  at- 
traction ;  but  the  only  man  in 
the  story  who  deserves  to  be 
called  a  man  is  a  bit  of  a  prig, 
and  the  other  male  characters 
consist  of  a  shady  colonel,  a 
"  pink  -  and  -  cheery  doctor," 
and  a  couple  of  artistic  cynics. 
Why  a  "  posing,  affected, 
clean-shaven,  cultured,  gentle- 
manly, insincere  person" 
should  be  a  type  that  appeals 
almost  irresistibly  to  women  is 
to  the  masculine  mind  a  per- 
petual poser.  That  he  does, 
however,  one  has  only  to  keep 
one's  eyes  open  to  see.  Mrs. 
Went  worth-James  knows  it, 
and  in  George  Evill  she  has 
described  the  brand  to  perfec- 
tion. He  was  experienced ! 
The  first  thing  he  did  after 

getting  into  the  taxi  with  the  sentimental  widow  was  to  take 

off  his  opera-hat — and  his  glasses  ! 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  among  up-to-date  novelists  to 

revive  the  old-fashioned  theory  that  motherhood  is  a  glory  rather 

than  a  nuisance.    We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  is  part  of  "  The 

Lesson  " ! 

The   Boy's   Book   of  Sports,   Pastimes,   Hobbies,   and  Amuse- 
ments.    By  E.  KEBLE  CHATTERTON.     (Stanley  Paul  &  Co., 

5*0 

IT  may  be  questioned  whether  a  boy  or  anyone  else  ever  learnt 
to  do  anything  by  reading  about  it ;  but  it  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned that  the  average  boy  likes  reading  about  his  favourite 
"  sports,  pastimes,  hobbies,  and  amusements,"  almost  as  much 
as  talking  about  them.  So  give  him  Mr.  Chatterton's  book  by 
all  means.  And  if  after  a  day  or  two  you  find  him  flying  about 
in  an  aeroplane  like  the  young  gentleman  on  the  cover,  you  have 
only  to  drop  us  a  line  and  we  shall  at  once  apologise  for  saying 
that  The  Boy's  Book  is  more  entertaining  than  instructive  ! 

E.  W.  M. 


[Elliott  &  Fry 


Gertie  De  S.  Wentworth-James 
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By  WALLACE  L.  CROWD Y 


IN  a  brochure  entitled  "  Hints  on  Drawing  for  Process 
Reproduction,"  published  by  Mr.  Lechertier,  that 
interesting  artist-colourman  whose  shop  was  for 
many  years  a  landmark  in  Regent  Street,  and  who  is 
now  in  the  comparative  retirement  of  Jermyn  Street,  I  find 
an  expression  which 
carries  me  back  many 
years  :  to  the  time  when 
"process"  was  first 
"coming  in,"  and  when 
it  was  thought  that  the 
artist  should  adapt  him- 
self to  the  limitations 
of  this  new  method  of  re- 
production rather  than 
that  "  process  "  should 
adapt  itself  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  draughts- 
man. It  is  this  topsy- 
turvy way  of  looking  at 
the  matter  that  makes  the 
author,  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Vine,  make  the.  fruitful 
remark  which  has  arres- 
ted my  attention.  "  It  is 
very  necessary  that  •  the 
draughtsman  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  the 
various  processes  by 
which  his  work  is  repro- 
duced, so  that  he  be  able 
to  determine  whether-  a 
drawing  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  certain  pro- 
cesses or  not."  This,  by 
the  by,  was  written 
fifteen  years  ago,  and 
much  flake-white  has 
been  squeezed  out  of  tin 
tubes  since  then.  It  is 
none  the  less  rank  heresy, 
for  it  is  the  business  of  the 
artist  to  draw,  and  of  the 
editor  or  publisher  to 
know  the  best  means  of 
reproducing  the  drawing, 
and  for  the  reproducer  to 
do  the  rest. 


firms  of  publishers  at  home  and  abroad  has  no  ptace  whatever  in 
the  world  of  art  and  but  a  passing  place  in  the  world  of  com- 
merce. The  majority  of  these  weird  plates  have  no  resemblance 
— beyond  outline — to  their  originals,  and  had  far  better  to  have 
never  been  born.  This  exploiting  of  fine  works  of  other  people's 

art  for  the  purpose  of 
swelling  the  dividends  of  a 
colour-printing  company 
is  an  indecent  misuse  of 
opportunity.  In  this  way 
1  ask  for  a  consideration 
of  Mr.  Vine's  ingenuous 
proposition  that  the  artist 
should  have  the  process- 
man  in  his  eye  when  com- 
mitting his  great  thoughts 
to  paper.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Rembrandt  should 
think  of  Messrs.  The  Slow 
Produce  Co.  when  paint- 
ing and  drawing — which 
is  obviously  great  non- 
sense. 


It  would  be  impossible 

to  narrate  here  the  story 

of  process  evolution  until 

it     has     arrived     at     its 

modern  culmination  in  the 

three-colour     block,     a 

method  of  reproducing 
drawings  and  paintings  made  in  colour  which  is  just  now  be- 
ginning to  be  moderately  tolerable.  The  average  of  successful 
reproductions  by  this  process  is  still  astonishingly  low,  but  so 
great  has  been  the  public  demand  of  late  years  for  "  colour 
books  "  that  some  meritorious  progress  has  been  made.  I  still 
think  that  in  almost  every  case  you  have  to  shut  the  eye  of 
memory  against  the  original  before  the  colour  reproduction  will 
give  even  transient  pleasure,  and  such  lifeless  stuff  as  the 
"  Masterpieces  in  Colour  "  so  prolifically  produced  by  various 


"  Miranda."      After  Hoppner 

Engraved  in  Mezzatint  and  Printed  in  Colour  by  J.  COTTER  WEBB. 


That  there  are  plenty  of 
honest     ways     of     repro- 
ducing   work    in    colour, 
such  a  plate  as  that  pro- 
d  u  c  e  d    by    Mr.    Cotter 
Webb,     and     reproduced 
here  in  black  and  white, 
amply   testifies.      He   did 
not     ask     George     Rom- 
ney — largely     because     it 
was    a    matter    of    dates, 
maybe — to   draw  this  de- 
lightfully fresh  and  "  ele- 
gant "  sketch  "  for  repro- 
duction."    He  came  face 
to   face  with  the  sponta- 
neity,   the    dexterity,    the 
saneness    and    the    direct 
masterfulness  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  he  meant  to  re- 
produce   it.      It    was    for 
him  to  find  out  the  best 
method  to  employ  to  get 
the   best   result ;    not    for 
him  to  ask  the  immortal 
artist — and    I    think    the 
reputation  of  George 
Romney  has  come  to  stay 
— to   produce    a   drawing 
which   "meets    the   re- 
quirements of  certain  pro- 
cesses or  not."    And  this, 
perchance,  is  all  the  difference  between  "  process  "  reproduction 
at  so  much  a  square  inch  and  the  colour  interpretation  of  an 
oil  painting  into  an  entirely  new  medium  capable  of  a  certain 
amount  of  fairly  allied  repetition.     This  printing  of  mezzotints 
in  colour  happened,   as  I   have  said  before  in  these  pages,  by 
necessity — the  necessity  of  disguise,  that  is.    The  soft  copper  of 
your  mezzotint  plate,  before  the  day  of  steel-facing,  wore  under 
the  mangle — the  upper  and  the  nether  steel  roller,  that  is — which 
squeezed  the  fat  colour  of  the  monochrome  ink  out  of  the  hand- 
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worked  plate.  The  designing  printer  then  took  to  touching  in 
the  weaknesses,  and  the  last  false  step  in  dissimulation  produced 
a  result  purely  accidentally  but  absolutely  beautiful  in  itself 
which,  when  developed,  gave  us  the  XVIIIth  century  colour 
prints  which  are  such  joyous  possessions  when  they  are  really 
good.  Apparently,  once  again,  Necessity  was  the  mother  of 
Invention  and  Art  hung  upon  the  footsteps  of  Faith. 

I  suppose  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  "  log-rolling  " 
1  ought  not  to  say  that  this  plate  in  colour  of  "  Miranda  "  is 
published  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Power,  of  Victoria  Street ;  but  when 
I  see  good  work  it  is  my  habit  to  say  so,  and  let  the  tongue  of 
the  envious  go  hang.  So,  in  a  sense,  it  may  be  thought  that  I  do 
not  appreciate  the  many  excellences  of  this  book  of  Mr.  Vine's 
which  I  had  intended  to  consider.  My  point,  so  far,  has  been 
that  it  is  rather  nonsensical  to  ask  the  artist  to  consider  his 
ways  rather  than  demand  of  the  reproducer  that  he  shall  adapt 
his  means.  Reproducers  have  adapted  themselves  in  rare 
instances,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  mere  drawing 
murderers.  There  is  my  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Daw-son,  for 


the  Daily  Mirror.  These  fit  the  halfpenny  public's  taste  to  that 
nicety  which  they  immediately  mistake  for  genius — except  that 
there  is  real  genius  in  giving  other  people  what  they  think  they 
want  and  not  at  all  that  which,  in  one's  conceit,  we  think  they 
ought  to  want.  There  is  nothing  showy  about  Mr.  Haselden, 
no  art  or  artifice;  just  bad  drawing  and  great  fun.  It  is  much 
the  same  with  Mr.  F.  C.  Gould — I  believe  a  grateful  Radical 
party  has  knighted  him — who  draws  horribly  and  yet  "  gets 
there  "  everv  time. 


But  to  return  to  my  book  and  my  "  process."  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  Mr.  Vine  suggests  that  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  should 
first  of  all  be  drawn  in  pencil,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  not  a  bad 
idea,  because  the  pen-and-ink  line  remains  for  the  reproducer, 
whereas  the  pencil  line  can  easily  disappear.  This  seems  to  me 
a  quite  understandable  and  logical  "hint."  The  whole  secret 
of  drawing  for  "  process  " — or  for  anything  else — is  direct- 
ness, firmness,  definition  and  certainty. 


The    black-and-white    artist    is,    of   course,    the    man    to   be 


Old  Hammersmith.     An  Original  Etching  by  FRANK  BRANGWYN. 


instance.  He  is,  I  believe,  the  last  surviving  user  of  the 
"  swelled  gelatine  process  " — to  which  I  find  Mr.  Vine  refers 
almost  with  affection.  Certainly  there  is  no  process  for  repro- 
ducing pencil  drawings  at  all  comparable  to  it,  although  the 
wrongly-economical  publisher  is  frightened  to  death  at  its  cost — 
about  ninepence  as  to  twopence,  I  believe  !  But  the  results  are 
such  that  a  six-shilling  book  might  with  propriety  be  raised  to 
a  guinea  book,  and  everybody  the  better  for  it. 


Illustration  takes  the  eye  so  readily  nowadays  and  is  so  in- 
creasingly an  educator,  consciously  or  sub-consciously,  that  I 
make  no  apology  for  this  excursion  into  the  realm  of  process 
reproduction  which  has  rendered  the  modern  daily  illustrated 
paper  not  only  possible  but  a  common-place.  Just  as  the  level- 
headed man  finds  out  the  trains  which  pendulum  him  from  his 
suburban  stable  to  his  collar,  so  it  is  something  of  my  business 
to  give  some  idea  of  how  the  pictures  which  he  consumes  on  his 
journey  are  manufactured.  I  refer,  for  example,  to  the  crudely 
drawn  but  most  delightful  and  mirth-provoking  common- 
places in  compartments,  tabloid  witticisms,  by  Mr.  Haselden  of 


properly  nurtured  and  cultured.  By  the  very  nature  of  his 
calling  he  has  so  many  more  potentialities  for  evil  than  the 
mere  picture  painter.  He,  so  to  speak,  goes  forth  into  the  world, 
and  can  help  or  harm  art.  It  is  because  of  this  that  I  have 
often  reluctantly  felt  that  such  men  as  Gould  and  Haselden  are 
a  serious  menace.  They  are,  both  of  them,  such  shocking 
draughtsmen.  Neither  has  ever  mastered  the  rudiments  of  the 
ciaft  side  of  the  form  of  art-expression  which  he  has  adopted. 
From  this  fact  the  public  comes  to  imagine  that  art  does  not 
matter,  that  the  fun  of  the  thing  is  the  thing,  and  very  great 
harm  is  done  to  the  national  standard  of  taste.  Of  course,  the 
inexorable  wheels  of  the  chariot  of  Time  grind  into  the  mud 
all  this  time-serving  and  time-evading  stuff  in  art,  but  we  are 
face  to  face  with  a  picture  epoch.  The  reason  why  the  picture 
has  ousted  the  printed  description  is  not  far  to  seek.  Everybody 
nowadays  is  looking  for  short  cuts — to  wealth,  to  entertainment, 
to  brain  relief,  to,  in  fact,  forgetfulness.  So  it  really  does  not 
much  matter  to  any  of  them  how  the  thing  they  look  at  for  a 
halfpenny  in  the  morning  is  obtained  any  more  than  they 
inquire  into  the  name  and  pedigree  of  the  cow  from  whom 
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they  get  their  half-pennyworth  (?)  of  milk  for  their  morning 
meal.  

I  am  a  little  bit  tired  of  the  whole  thing — the  total  imper- 
viousness  of  the  British  nation  (excluding  Scotland,  that  is)  to 
any  art  appeal.  It's  a  barbarous  race  and  it  is  most  difficult 
to  gauge  its  taste.  Here,  whilst  I  am  on  the  subject  of  black 
and  white,  I  would  recall  that  at  the  recently  closed  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  Frank  Brangwyn  at  the  Fine  Art  Society,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  public  purchased  the  water-colours  of 
this  artist  in  preference  to  his  etchings.  Which  demonstrates 
how  extremely  insular  and  conservative  is  this  country.  Abroad, 
where  art  enters  into  the  daily  life  of  the  people,  Frank 
Brangwyn  is  admired  as  an  etcher  first  and  as  a  decorator ;  but, 
I  think,  not  at  all  as  a  painter  of  easel  pictures.  In  the  recently 
published  book  on  "  Frank  Brangwyn  and  His  Work,"  from 
which  I  have,  by  the  courteous  permission  of  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.,  reproduced  an  etching  and  a  paint- 
ing, the  author,  Mr.  Walter  Shaw-Sparrow,  endeavours  quite 
needlessly,  it  appears  to  me,  to  justify  the  large  size  of  Frank 


means  used  for  covering  it."  It  seems  to  me  that  the  large 
etching  is  totally  wrong  in  idea.  All  attempts  to  overstep 
the  limits  insisted  upon  by  "  the  finest  possible  point "  are 
inartistic  and  tend  to  reveal  the  paucity  of  the  means  used, 
instead  of  concealing  the  same.  One  other  of  Whistler's 
"  Propositions  "  is  that  the  huge  plate  is  an  offence — its  under- 
taking an  unbecoming  display  of  determination  and  ignorance 
— its  accomplishment  a  triumph  of  unthinking  earnestness  and 
uncontrolled  energy — endowments  of  the  "  duffer."  Mr. 
Shaw-Sparrow  tries  to  bolster  up  his  untenable  position  by 
the  ex  parte  statement,  without  a  shadow  of  argument  in  it, 
that  small  etchings  should  be  put  in  cabinets  or  in  portfolios, 
while  large  prints  by  Piranesi,  by  Legros,  by  Brangwyn  have 
a  scale  and  a  size  that  fit  them  for  mural  decoration.  As  if 
this  fatuous  pronunciamento  were  not  sufficient,  Mr.  Shaw- 
Sparrow  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  large  etchings  are  "  less  costly 
than  good  paintings  of  equal  size,  and  they  look  quite  well  in 
the  dim  winter  light  of  big  towns."  Wras  ever  such  twaddle 
talked  !  I  might  as  well  tell  my  public  that  German  shoddy  is 
less  expensive  for  a  piece  of  equal  size  than  cloth  of  gold ;  and, 


Queen  Elizabeth  Going  Aboard   the    Golden  Hind 

From  the  Panel  at  Lloyd's  Register,  by  FRANK  BRANGWYN. 


Brangwyn's  etchings  :  "  It  would  not  be  possible  for  a 
Brangwyn  temperament  to  find  adequate  self-interpretation  by 
any  other  aims  and  technical  methods,  yet  his  etchings  stiil 
continue  to  provoke  surprise  and  controversy,  as  if  onlookers 
do  not  mind  when  they  fail  to  penetrate  into  the  inner  essence 
and  the  life  of  these  arts  that  they  wish  to  understand."  "  It 
is  impossible  to  mix  Brangwyns  with  Whistlers,  Hadens, 
Bones,  or  any  of  the  humbler  English  etchings  likely  to  be 
found  in  a  house  where  painter-etchers'  work  is  appreciated 
at  all  :  the  difference  of  scale  is  too  great,  the  adjustment  of 
focus  too  exhausting  to  the  eye  " — this  from  the  pen  of  another 
critic ;  and  again  this  astounding  piece  of  special  pleading  from 
Mr.  Shaw-Sparrow  :  "  The  Hoboken  Etching  Club  had  invited 
him  (Whistler)  to  enter  a  competition  and  to  do  a  big  plate 
measuring  not  less  than  2  feet  by  3  feet.  If  the  committee  of 
that  club  had  been  well  acquainted  with  Whistler's  etched 
work  they  would  have  remembered  that  even  in  little  prints 
of  the  Thames  his  effect  was  often  scattered,  wanting  the  grasp 
of  hand  that  produces  firm  structure  and  good  design." 


I  presume,  we  are  to  turn  the  large  etchings  with  their  faces 
to  the  walls  so  soon  as  the  dim  winter  light  of  big  towns  (sic) 
gives  place  to  the  light  of  the  spring  sun. 

In  following  the  author's  vagaries  I  have  a  little  lost  sight  of 
Frank  Brangwyn  and  his  art,  and  for  once  I  quite  follow  Mr. 
Shaw-Sparrow-  when,  in  a  rare  burst  of  eloquence,  he  says  that 
"  the  manliness  of  Frank  Brangwyn  is  a  singular  thing — more 
impulsive,  more  vehement,  than  that  of  any  other  artist  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  British  schools.  Compare  him  with 
Reynolds,  with  Raeburn,  with  Constable,  with  James  Ward, 
whose  manliness  cannot  be  denied,  and  you  will  find  that  they 
have  not  the  instantaneous  nerve-force  that  vibrates  through 
the  best  Brangwyn  pictures  and  etchings."  I  grant  the  manli- 
ness, I  accept  the  vehemence,  and  admit  the  impulsiveness  and 
instantaneous  nerve-force,  but  I  cannot  place  him  before  either 
Raeburn  or  Constable,  and  certainly  not — for  any  of  these 
specially  cited  qualities — before  J.  M.  W.  Turner! 


This  is  a  charge  which  I  am  well  assured  Mr.  Shaw-Sparrow 
will  find  it  most  difficult  to  prove,  just  as  he  appears  to  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  understand  Whistler's  "  other  views  " 
expressed  in  his  "  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies."  Mr.  Shaw- 
Sparrow,  however,  will  find  this  in  that  precious  book  :  "  The 
space  to  be  covered  should  always  be  in  proper  relation  to  the 
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LORD  FARQUHAR  is,  as  was  surmised  in  these  columns 
would     be      the     case     three      months      ago,      giving     up 
Castle  Rising  Hall  and  the  shooting  over  the  estate,  his  ten- 
ancy  expiring    now.        For    some    years    the    King    and    Lord 
Farquhar  have  rented  together  several  thousand  acres  of  shoot- 
ing  in    the   neighbourhood   of   Sandringham,    chiefly   from   Sir 
William  ffolkes,  the  genial  "  squire  "  of  Hillington,  close  by, 
and  th,e  joint  tenancy  of  these  shootings  is  also  being  termi- 
nated, as  His  Majesty  will  have  the  whole  of  the  shooting  on 
the    Royal    domain    in    future.        Lord    and    Lady    Farquhar 
will  no  doubt  leave  with  regret  the  comfortable  country  house, 
which  has  so  many  pleasant  associations   for  them,   but  they 
have  a  delightful  rus  in  urbe  in  Richmond  Park,  White  Lodge ; 
and  another  thing,  the  former  has  no  longer  a  very  old  friend 
three   miles   away.        Again,    Lord 
Farquhar  is  now  not  a  young  man  ; 
next   May   he   will   be   sixty-seven, 
though   those   who   did    not    know 
him  would  not  think  so. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Aber- 
corn,  wlio  have  been  spending  the 
autumn  at  Baronscourt  in  co. 
Tyrone,  came  to  London  for  Christ- 
mas, which  they  spent  at  H  amp- 
den  House  in  Green  Street.  H  amp- 
den  House,  which  was  rented  by 
Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  for  some  time, 
is  one  of  the  least  known  of  the 
great  mansions  of  London,  but  in 
its  way  it  is  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting, for  if  it  were  not  actually 
built  by  the  patriot  of  the  Common- 
wealth the  house  owes  its  origin 
to  a  Hampden  who  immediately 
followed  him.  The  mansion 
seems  like  an  old  manor  house 
around  which  a  town  has  sprung 
up,  and  doubtless  when  the  founda- 
tion stone  was  laid  there  were  fields 
around,  as  when  Crewe  House 
was  built.  There  is  an  immensely 
lofty  dining-room,  lined  from  end 
to  end  with  family  portraits,  and 
a  charming  apartment  is  the 
Duke's  own  sanctum,  a  long,  low 
panelled  room,  with  French  win- 
dows giving  access  to  the  interior 
court,  which  in  summer  is  charm- 
ing with  its  fountain,  gravelled 
paths,  and  parterres  gay  with 
flowers.  The  Duchess  of  Hamil- 
ton is  in  mourning  for  her  half-sister,  Lady  Emily  Kingscote, 
who  was  for  so  long  a  member  of  Queen  Alexandra's  suite. 


Ancaster  the  list  of  American  peeresses  receives  a  most  charm- 
ing addition.  The  new  Lady  Ancaster  is  tall,  dark,  and 
handsome,  with  pale,  clear  skin,  and  a  wealth  of  dark  hair 
parted  in  the  centre.  She  loves  an  active  life,  dances,  rides, 
and  motors,  but  she  has  also  serious  tastes,  and  is  a  very 
cultured  woman,  as  her  calm,  equable  temperament  and  grave 
manner  indicate.  Lady  Ancaster  is,  however,  very  bright, 
and  she  has  the  somewhat  rare  merit  of  being  able  to  talk 
really  well.  Before  her  marriage  to  the  ardent  politician 
and  LTnionist  member  for  Horncastle  in  1905  Lady  Ancaster 
was  Miss  Eloise  Breese,  fnd  she  and  her  sister,  Miss  Anna 
Breese,  now  Lady  Alastair  Innes-Ker,  were  among  the  young 
girls,  mostly  American,  who  formed  the  entourage  of  the 
Princesses  Margaret  and  Patricia  of  Connaught.  Their  step- 
father is  Mr.  Harry  Higgins,  who 

^^^^^^  has  done  so  much  to  firmly  estab- 

lish opera  at  Covent  Garden. 


Lord  Verulam  seemed  to  have 
incurred  the  ire  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  and  its  supporters 
because  he  will  not  consent  to  ex- 
tensive excavations  being  made  on 
a  part  of  his  estate  wherein  lies  the 
largest  buried  city  in  England,  the 
Verulamium  of  the  Romans.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  an  owner 
should  consent  to  good  land  being 
cut  up  and  its  value  for  agricultural 
purposes  destroyed  unless  he  re- 
ceives reasonable  compensation. 
There  is  a  big  Roman  city  at  Sil- 
chester  in  Berkshire,  but  we  have 
not  heard  that  it  is  of  such  absorb- 
ing interest  to  the  public  that 
visitors  go  in  crowds  to  inspect  it. 
And  again,  Lord  Verulam  is  not 
a  wealthy  peer,  his  property  lying 
in  a  district  which  has  suffered  a 
good  deal  from  agricultural  de- 
pression. 


Photo] 
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The  Countess  of  Macclesfield 


Lady  Evelyn  Cotterell  will  have  a  big  house  party  at 
Garnons,  Herefordshire,  for  some  amateur  theatricals  she  is 
organising  to  take  place  early  next  month  in  the  new  theatre 
at  Hereford  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  County  Hospital.  The 
pieces  to  be  played  will  be  "A  Pantomime  Rehearsal  "  and 
"  Kitty  Clive,"  in  which  a  strong  company  of  amateurs  will 
take  part.  Among  the  guests  at  Garnons  for  the  occasion 
will  be  Lady  Evelyn's  two  half-sisters,  Lady  Muriel  Bickwith 
and  Lady  Helen  Gordon -Lennox,  who  are  taking  part  in  the 
theatricals,  as  also  are  Lady  Dorothea  Lee^-Warner,  Mrs. 
Francis  Egerton,  Colonel  Ricardo,  Colonel  Wood,  Mrs. 
Conyngham  Denison,  Miss  Evelyn  Thornhill,  and  Captain 
Charles  Wood.  Lady  Evelyn  Cotterell  is  the  elder  of  those 
two  pretty  sisters,  the  Ladies  Evelyn  and  Violet  Gordon- 
Lennox,  the  latter  of  whom  is  now  Lady  Violet  Brassey,  and 
her  marriage  took  place  in  1896  to  Sir'  John  Cotterell',  then 
Captain  Cotterell,  of  the  ist  Life  Guards,  for  he  did  not 
succeed  to  his  father's  baronetcv  until  four  years  later. 


Lord  and  Lady  Verulam  live 
practically  the  whole  year  at  Gor- 
hambury,  the  family  place  near  St. 
Albans.  Gorhambury  is  a  great 
porticoed  house  with  an  entrance 
leading  to  a  winding  staircase  up 
to  a  great  lofty  hall  furnished  as 
a  sitting-room.  There  are  many 
interesting  relics  at  Gorhambury, 
including  the  oldest  known 

authentic  portrait  in  England,  that  of  a  man  who  fought  at 
Tow  ton,  but  afterwards  made  peace  with  Edw:ard  IV.,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Paston  letters.  Lady  Verulam  is  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  famous  beauty,  Georgiana  Sheridan,  after- 
wards Duchess  of  Somerset,  who  as  Lady  Seymour  \vas  Queen 
of  Beauty  at  the  Eglintor.  Tournament,  and  she  has  six 
daughters,  who  have  the  traditional  Sheridan  beauty,  all  being 
very  handsome  in  the  classical  style. 


Now    that    Ix>rd    Willoughby   de    Eresby   has   become    Lord 


Mrs.  Arthur  Wilson,  with  her  daughter.  Miss  Muriel 
Wilson,  is  at  the  Villa  Maryland,  her  beautiful  place  at 
Beaulieu,  which  in  a  few  weeks  will  be  gay  with  flowers, 
chief  among  them  being  daffodils  and  anemones  of  all  colours. 
The  villa,  which  is  named  after  Mrs.  Wilson,  her  name  being 
Mary,  is  indeed  a  lovely  spot,  and  each  succeeding  year  the 
gardens,  which  are  in  the  Italian  style  and  the  owner's  special 
care,  seem  to  increase  in  beauty.  On  their  return  in  the 
late  spring  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  daughter  will  occupy  their 
new  house  in  Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  which  Mrs. 
Wilson  acquired  after  the  sale  last  year  of  the  big  family 
house,  17,  Grosvenor  Place,  to  Mr.  Ernest  Guinness.  The 
house  in  Charles  Street  belonged  to  Colonel  Cecil  Bingham. 
but  after  his  wife's  death  it  was  generally  let. 
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Lord  and  Lady  Rothes,  who  mostly  reside  at  Leslie  House, 
their  place  in  Fifeshire,  had  a  number  of  guests  there  for  Christ- 
mas. Leslie  is  a  fine  mansion  that  has  been  most  carefully 
restored  by  the  present  owner,  but  it  is  only  a  quarter  its  original 
size,  for  three  sides  of  the  great  structure  built  by  the  first  and 
only  Duke  of  Rothes,  Chancellor  of  Scotland  in  Charles  II. 's 
time,  were  burnt  down  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  never  rebuilt.  The  house  is  most  interesting,  containing  an 
enormous  picture  gallery  in  which  are  many  ancestral  portraits. 
Lord  Rothes,  who  is  a  Scottish  Representative  Peer  of  three- 
and-thirty,  married  when  three-and-twenty  Miss  Noelle 
Edwards,  of  Prinknash  Court,  Gloucester,  and  their  son  is 
styled  Lord  Leslie,  a  title  which  had  not  been  used  previous  to 
his  birth  in  1902  for  over  a  century. 


Norman  William  as  standard  bearer.  Really  the  patronymic 
of  the  Verulam  family  is  Luckyn,  though  the  patent  of  the 
earldom  actually  states  that  the  holder  is  descended  won  inter- 
ruptii  lined  from  the  legendary  Norman. 


The  Rothes'  earldom  has  experienced  many  vicissitudes,  and 
during  the  last  two  centuries  there  have  been  five  Countesses  of 
Rothes,  the  title  being  one  of  the  few  that  can  be  inherited  by 
females.     The  fourteenth  holder  of  the  title,   Henrietta  Anne, 
married  when  sixteen  a  gardener,   who  on  his  wife  becoming 
Countess  of  Rothes  in  her  own  right,  took  the  name  of  Leslie, 
and  their  son  became  the  fifteenth  Earl,  and  a  daughter  was 
the  late  Countess,  predecessor 
of  the  present  peer.     The  late 
Lady  Rothes  married  Captain 
Martin   Haworth,  of  the  6oth 
Rifles,    a   famous   whip,    who 
was  very  fond  of  driving  stage 
coaches.       On     one     occasion 
whilst    driving    the    Brighton 
stage    an    old    lady    presented 
him    with    sixpence,    but    the 
mistake    was    perhaps    excus- 
able as  the  captain  was  care- 
less   in    his    dress.      Captain 
Haworth,     or     rather     Leslie, 
was  the  present  Lord  Rothes' 
grandfather. 


Many  noble  families  have  an  origin  very  different  to  what 
would  be  imagined  from  a  study  of  the  Peerages.  Some  indeed 
are  of  quite  plebeian  origin.  Take  the  ducal  family  of  Leeds  : 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  founder  was  a  London 
apprentice  hailing  from  Kent,  named  Ned  Osborne,  who  saved 
his  master's  daughter  from  drowning  in  the  Thames,  married 
her,  and  became  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  but  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  some  books  that  the  apprentice  owned  are  among  the 
treasures  of  Hornby  Castle,  the  stately  seat  of  the  Godolphin- 
Osbornes  in  Yorkshire.  The  ancestors  of  Lords  Ducie  and 
Craven  were  tailors ;  those  of  Lords  Tankerville,  Coventry,  and 
Dormer  were  city  mercers ;  and  Lord  Warwick  is  descended 
from  William  Greville,  a  London  woolstapler,  though  some 
of  the  blood  of  the  Beauchamps,  Earls  of  Warwick,  flows 
in  his  veins.  Lord  Abingdon's  ancestor  was  a  royal  cook, 
Lord  Ilchester's  a  bailiff  and  parish  clerk  of  the  village  of 
Wintersbourne,  in  Wilts,  and  Lord  Dartmouth  descends  from  a 

skinner,  Lord  Essex  from  a 
draper,  and  Lord  Radnor  had 
for  the  founder  of  his  line  a 
silk  manufacturer. 


Lord  Wrottesley,  who  has 
just  died  at  his  house  in  Lon- 
don in  his  eighty-seventh  year, 
was  only  the  third  baron,  but 
his  family  was  one  of  the 
really  few  in  the  peerage  who 
can  claim  an  authentic  descent 
from  the  twelfth  century.  For 
seven  hundred  years  and  more 
they  have  been  associated 
with  Staffordshire,  where  is 
Wrottesley  Hall,  now  alas,  a 
ruin,  for  fire  destroyed  the 
grand  old  mansion  some  years 

ago,   and  the  Wrottesleys  not  Miss  Grace 

being  wealthy  have  not  re- 
stored it.  The  name  was  originally  de  Verdon,  but  in  the 
thirteenth  century  it  became  de  Wrottesle.  A  fourteenth  cen- 
tury head  of  the  line  was  Sir  Hugh  de  Wrottesle,  who  served 
at  Crecy  with  the  Black  Prince,  and  was  one  of  the  original 
Knights  of  the  Garter.  From  this  distinguished  knight  the  late 
peer  was  directly  descended.  Lord  Wrottesley  was  very  popular 
with  his  neighbours  in  Staffordshire,  of  which  county  he  was 
Lord  Lieutenant. 


P/ioM 


An  important  marriage  in 
Ireland  next  month  takes 
place  on  February  gth  at  Slane 
Castle,  Co.  Meath,  between 
Lady  Edena  Conyngham  and 
Mr.  Ainsworth,  brother  of 
Lady  Massereene  and  Fer- 
rard.  The  bride  elect  is  one 
of  the  pretty  daughters  of  Lady 
Conyngham,  and  sister  of  the 
present  Marquess  and  of  Lady- 
Blanche  Seymour  and  Lady 
Hersey  Baird.  Lady  Conyng- 
ham, who  eighteen  months 
after  her  husband's  death 
married  Mr.  J.  R.  Cameron,  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
^^^^  is  one  of  the  handsome  daugh- 

ters   of     Lord    Ventry,     who 
married  the  beautiful  sister  of 
the     late     General     "  Andie  " 
Wauchope,    but    the    Conyng- 
hams    are    notably     a    good- 
looking  family,  their  personal 
charms     doubtless     being     in- 
herited from  their  ancestress, 
the      Lady      Conyngham      of 
George  IV.'s  time,  the  singu- 
larly  pretty   if   not.  very   intellectual   daughter  of   a   St.    Mary 
Axe   commercial    magnate,    by   name   Joseph    Denison,    whose 
millions   are   the   source   of   the   Londesborough   great   wealth. 
There    was    probably    no    more    admired    group    of    handsome 
sisters  in  the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties  than  the  present 
Marquess's    five    aunts,     Lady     Blanche    Conyngham,     Lady 
Constance  Combe,   Lady  Jane  Combe,  Lady  Maud  Ramsden, 
and   Lady   Florence   Willoughby. 


IVal  L'Eshange 


Lord  Wrottesley  is  succeeded  by  his  third  and  eldest  sur- 
viving son,  Mr.  Victor  Wrottesley,  his  heir,  Captain  W. 
Wrottesley,  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  having  died  eleven 
years  ago  on  the  way  home  from  India.  Within  a  few  days  of 
this  tragic  event,  a  kinsman,  Colonel  A.  E.  Wrottesley,  of  the 
Engineers,  was  lost  overboard  near  Teneriffe.  Lord  Wrottesley's 
only  daughter  was  married  to  Lord  Wolverhampton's  only  son 
in  July  last,  the  wedding  being  a  union  of  new  and  old  peerages. 


Apropos  of  the  fiction  the  Peerages  contain  with  regard  to 
pedigrees,  the  distinguished  family  of  Grimston,  of  whom  Lord 
Verulam  is  head,  is  said  to  descend  from  one  Sylvester  de 
Grymestone,  standard  bearer  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  but  this 
Norman  is  a  more  or  less  mythical  personage.  Lord  Virulam 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  an  ancient  family,  but  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  prove  that  he  is  descended  from  the  doughty 
Sylvester  de  Grvmestone,  who  is  said  to  have  come  over  with 


Slane  Castle,  a  big  modern  structure  delightfully  situated 
on  the  River  Boyne,  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  famous  visit  paid 
to  the  place  by  George  IV.  The  castle  was  quite  unprepared 
for  the  reception  of  a  royal  guest,  there  were  no  provisions 
in  the  mansion,  and  beds  were  few.  All  the  old  beds  in  the 
county  were  begged  and  borrowed,  with  disastrous  results  to 
some  of  the  guests.  Lord  Manners,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  passed  so  uncomfortable  a  night  that  he  departed 
in  a  rage  the  next  morning,  and  nothing  would  induce  him 
to  remain. 


The  marriage  of  Sir  Victor  Mackenzie,  of  Glenmuick,  and 
Lady  Mabel  Anson,  Lord  and  Lady  Lichfield's  second 
daughter,  is  announced  to  take  place  shortly,  although  the 
actual  date  is  not  yet  announced.  Sir  Victor  is  a  popular 
officer  in  the  Scots  Guards,  and  a  brother  of  Lady 
Kilmarnock,  the  future  Countess  of  Erroll.  He  is  an  ex- 
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tensive  landowner  on  Deeside,  where  he,  his  father,  and  his 
grandfather  have  enjoyed  much  favour  from  Royalty,  his 
grandfather,  the  late  Sir  James  Thompson  Mackenzie,  being 
persona  grata  for  many  years  with  King  Edward  when  Prince 
of  Wales.  Sir  James  Thompson  Mackenzie  had  a  most 
romantic  career.  The  son  of  a  small  Aberdeen  shopkeeper, 
he  went  to  India  in  search  of  fortune,  made  a  handsome  one, 
then  returned  home  and  more  than  doubled  it  by  financial 
operations  in  the  City.  An  amiable  man,  Mr.  Thompson,  for 
Thompson  was  really  his  patronymic,  next  became  a  High- 
land laird  and  entered  society,  got  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  finally,  in  1890,  was  made  a 
baronet.  His  entree  into  the  "  Marlborough-House  set  "  was 
gained  through  advancing  money  to  finance  that  select  estab- 
lishment, the  Marlborough  Club,  close  to  the  gates  of  Marl- 
borough  House. 


eighteenth  century,  by  Thomas  Coke,  Earl  of  Leicester." 
Walpole  described  the  building  as  unquestionably  vast  and 
stately,  but  the  design  is  not  less  certainly  an  ingenious  puzzle. 
There  is  a  huge  central  block  with  four  wings — the  family, 
visitors,  chapel,  and  servants — and  the  cynical  Horace's  remark 
"  \V<3  are  left  to  conjecture  whether  the  host  and  hostess  sleep 
in  a  bedroom  forty  feet  high  or  are  relegated  to  an  outhouse 
or  garret  " — doubtless  will  strike  the  visitor  as  a  reasonable 
comment,  especially  the  continuation  that  "'  both  the  pro- 
prietor and  his  guests  would,  in  the  long  run,  probably  prefer 
rooms  of  appropriate  dimensions,  and  so  situated  as  to  enjoy 
the  view  of  the  scenery  of  the  park."  But  whatever  may  be 
the  shortcomings  of  the  great  mansion,  Holkham  never  fails 
to  impress,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  of  the  stately 
homes  of  England. 


Sir  James  Thompson  Mackenzie  only  lived  to  enjoy  his 
baronetcy  about  six  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son  Allan,  father  of  Sir  Victor.  Sir  James  was  fully  alive  to 
his  social  obligations  in  high  quarters,  for  his  will  contained 
a  codicil  directing  that  Glen  Muick  should  not  be  let  to  "  a 
cad  or  anyone  who  would  damage  it,  or  be  disagreeable  to  the 
Royalties  from  whom  I  have  always  received  the  greatest 
kindness."  Having  purchased  the  deer  forest  of  Kintail, 
Mr.  Thompson  Mackenzie  became  "  Mackenzie  of  Kintail," 


Ten  miles  or  so  south-west  of  Holkham  is  Houghton  Hall, 
where  Cora  Lady  Strafford  and  Mr.  M.  Kennard  have  had  a 
succession  of  guests  for  shooting,  and  will  remain  until  the 
end  of  the  season,  when  they  come  up  to  Chandos  House, 
Cavendish  Square.  Houghton  is  the  historic  seat  of  Sir 
Robert  WaJpole,  who  spent  an  enormous  amount  on  th« 
great  mansion,  in  fact,  it  is  a  source  of  wonder  even  to-day 
where  he  got  the  money  from  to  build  it,  for  he  was  really 
a  poor  man,  and  it  now  belongs  to  his  descendant,  Lord 
Cholmondeley.  The  house  is  handsome  and  imposing,  but 
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Holkham  Hall 


but  this  assumption  of  the  historic  title  of  the  Seaforth  Mac- 
kenzies  was  so  much  resented  by  the  Clan,  that  on  being  made 
a  baronet  he  adopted  the  words  "  of  Glen  Muick  "  instead. 


Lord  and  Lady  Leicester  have  during  the  autumn  been 
doing  a  good  deal  of  entertaining  at  Holkham.  They  have 
had  several  parties  for  shooting,  one  just  before  Christmas, 
when  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Portland  and  Lady  Victoria 
Cavendish-Bentinck  were  among  the  guests,  and  there  was  a 
big  family  party  for  the  holidays.  Since  the  present  peer 
succeeded  his  father  great  improvements  have  been  carried 
out  at  the  vast  Palladian  structure  of  yellow  brick  that  was 
built  for  the  first  Earl,  of  a  former  creation,  over  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  Holkham  is  a  most  sumptuous  and  magnifi- 
cent house,  with  a  stately  marble  hall  having  massive 
columns  running  to  the  whole  height  of  the  building,  from 
which  a  short  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  the  saloon,  and  full  of 
the  choicest  works  of  art ;  but  grandeur  did  not  compensate 
for  comforts  and  conveniences  now  considered  essential  in  a 
great  country  house,  so  a  number  of  bathrooms,  a  luxury 
entirely  lacking  in  the  late  Earl's  time,  were  put  in,  the 
electric  light  installed,  and  a  new  sysetm  of  waterworks 
••irrangi'd  with  a  special  view  to  putting  out  a  fire  that  might 
threaten  the  noble  mansion. 


Holkham  was  begun  in  1734  ^X  t^6  Earl  °f  Leicester,  and 
finished  thirty-four  years  later,  over  the  entrance  being  ihe 
inscription,  "  This  seat  on  an  open  barren  estate,  was  planned. 
planted,  built,  decorated,  and  inhabited  the  middle  of  the- 


rather  gloomy.  There  is  a  pretty,  old-fashioned  garden,  and 
the  park  is  large  and  well  wooded.  Except  that  the  great 
marble  steps  to  the  front  entrance  have  been  removed — they 
were  sold  to  defray  gambling  debts — and  the  pictures  dispersed, 
everything  remains  much  as  it  was  in  Walpole's  time.  In 
the  great  hall,  where  Sir  Robert  and  his  companions  used  to 
carouse,  the  chairs  they  sat  upon  still  remain;  also  the  rings 
in  the  ceiling  which  supported  the  scales  for  weighing  deer. 


Lady  Macclesfield  was  Miss  Lilian  Boyle  before  her  marriage 
in  1909  to  the  young  peer,  whose  seat,  Shirburn  Castle,  in 
Oxfordshire,  is  a  grand  old  castle  of  the  Middle  Ages,  entirely 
surrounded  by  a  moat  and  approached  by  a  drawbridge.  Lady 
Macclesfield,  who  is  a  very  charming  girl,  was  brought  up 
rather  strictly,  having  had  none  of  the  freedom  usually  accorded 
to  young  girls  of  the  present  day.  Lord  Macclesfield  married 
soon  after  coining  of  age,  and  the  united  ages  of  himself  and 
his  bride  only  numbered  thirty-nine. 


Miss  Grace  is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  P.  Grace,  of 
New  York,  and  a  sister  of  Lady  Dorioughmore,  who  is  also 
very  pretty.  Besides  a  big  house  in  Belgrave  Square,  where 
Mrs.  Grace  always  gives  some  notable  entertainments  during 
the  season,  and  \"  ably  assisted  in  the  duties  of  hostess  by  her 
daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grace  rent  Battle  Abbey  from  Sir 
Augustus  Webster.  They  have  been  passing  the  autumn  and 
winter  at  Battle,  and  have  had  several  parties  there  for 
shooting. 
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THE  latest  news  from  Paris  with  regard  to  chiffons  tells 
of  the  return  of  the  circular  skirt,  one  of  the  most 
graceful  on  the  long  list  of  changes  in  fashion.  When 
properly  cut  in  the  up-to-date  fashion,  it  defines  the  hips 
with  painstaking  sincerity,  then  falls  in  folds  to  the  feet, 
natural  folds  which  drape  the  figure  charmingly,  and  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  very  ugly  forms  of  skirt  we  have 
seen  of  late.  Another  fashion  that  France  is  sending  us  is 
the  velvet  walking  shoe  in  the  colour  of  the  costume.  We 
shall  have  it  with  us  for  our  season,  and  in  all  the  smart 
colours.  It  will  strike  a  new  note  in  the  Park  and  on  the 
promenades.  Think 
of  a  scarlet  gown 
and  scarlet  shoes 
with  stockings  to 
match,  walking  up 
Piccadilly  on  a  fine 
June  morning,  in 
company  with  a 
black  straw  hat 
trimmed  with  scar- 
let roses,  and,  per- 
haps, a  red  sun- 
shade to  complete 
the  scheme.  The 
aim  in  dressing  now 
seems  to  be  as  con- 
spicuous as  possible 
and  to  attract  at- 
tention from  "  the 
gallery,"  so  that 
no  one  need  feel 
surprise  at  such  a 
vision  as  the  above. 
Blue,  however,  is 
to  be  this  year's 
colour,  sharing  the 
chief  honours  with 
white  and  grey. 
This  latter  has  ap- 
peared in  such 

lovely  shades,  increasing  in  variety  and  beauty 
ever  since  the  mourning  for  Queen  Victoria, 
that  many  women  have  adopted  it  as  their 
principal  wear,  whether  for  day  or  for  evening. 
It  is  almost  universally  becoming,  only  the 
very  sallow  needing  to  beware  of  it.  A  charm- 
ing Directoire  gown  is  made  of  mouse-grey  mar- 
quisette pleated  over  a  princess  in  velvet  of 
exactly  the  same  colour.  The  marquisette 
tunic  is  bordered  with  skunk,  with  bands 
above  it  composed  of  thick  satin  cord,  a  very 
effective  trimming,  applied  with  a  free  hand, 
and  contrasting  with  the  minute  and  elaborate 
embroidery  of  the  moment.  Another  pleasing 
gown  is  made  of  beige-coloured  silk  cashmere 
hemmed  with  brown  fur,  and  slightly  draped, 
very  low  at  the  sides,  showing  just  the  edge  of 
a  closely-braided  underskirt  in  beige  or  velvet. 


they  look  in  the  shops,  suggesting  spring  and  its  joys,  that 
many  who  are  not  going  to  the  Riviera  yield  to  the  pleasure 
of  purchasing.  One  enormous  bloom  is  placed  at  the  side, 
and  the  rest  of  the  capote  or  turban  is  covered  with  small 
ones.  Chamois-coloured  roses  are  among  the  favourites,  and 
are  made  of  kid.  A  gardenia,  also  made  of  kid,  in  the  creamy 
tone  of  the  natural  flower,  is  as  large  as  a  sunflower.  It 
trims  a  black  satin  toque,  very  high  in  the  crown,  and  arranged 
with  small  buds  and  green  leaves  resting  on  the  brim.  For 
the  hats,  they  are  as  large  as  ever.  But  there  is  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  muffs  are  to  be  smaller  in  the  coming  by  and  by. 
The  outrageous  size  to  which  they 
have  grown  has  effected  its  own  cure. 


To  return  to  hats  and  toques,  the 
very  high  crowns  are  now  being  made 
in  gauze  or  tulle  or  chiffon,  the  velvet 
having  been  found  too  heavy,  even  in 
the  lightest  makes,  necessitating  a 
solidly  built-up  coiffure  for  support. 
Failing  this,  they  made  the  hat  wobble 
about  on  the  head  in  a  very  unbe- 
coming fashion.  A  hat  may  be  in- 
tended to  be  worn  at  an  angle,  but 
that  does  not  prevent  its  looking  all 
wrong  if  it  is 


crooked 
head. 


the 


Early  in  the  field  are  the  flower  toques,  the 
excuse  being  the  Riviera,  but  so  tempting  do 


Two  New  French  Hats 


A  RIVIERA 
COSTUME. 

Short  skirt  in 
embroidered  silk, 
lizard  green,  with 
baby  bodice  and 
short  waist,  top 
sleeves  of  the  em- 
broidered silk,  and 
long  ones  of  em- 
broidered net  in 
cream  colour, 

matching  the  col- 
larless  chemisette. 
Hat  of  the  same 
embroidered  silk  as 
the  dress,  with 
trimming  of  black 
tulle  piled  high  in 
drifts.  Huge  made- 
up  feather  at  the 
left  side.  These 
made  feathers  are 
a  great  feature  of 
millinery  just  now. 
They  are  composed 
of  real,  but  not 
prime,  feathers 
split  up  and  curled, 
then  twisted  into 
large  aigrettes  that 
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esemble  flies  for  fishing  magnified  any  number  of  times. 
They  sweep  the  faces  of  those  sitting  next  the  hats  they 
adorn,  but  being  softer  than  quill  feathers,  are  less  annoying 
in  their  results.  Lancer  feathers  may  enjoy  a  further  popu- 
larity in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  but  are  likely  to  give 
place  to  something  newer  before  long.  They  were  so  well 
exploited  last  year  that  they  cannot  expect  a  very  long  reign. 


Black  velvet  and  ermine  compose  very  becoming  toques, 
especially  when  a  little  lace  frill  makes  a  softness  between  the 
brim  and  the  hair.  A  little  gem  of  the  kind,  emanating  from 
a  Viennese  atelier,  was  the  present  to  his  wife  of  a  courageous 
man  who  ventured  his  seven  guineas  upon  such  a  doubtful, 
but  as  it  turned  out,  extremely  successful  undertaking  ;  also 
Viennese  is  a  velvet  hat  with  tucks  of  black  satin  round  it, 
giving  the  effect  of  two  tones  of  black,  the  shape  that  of  an 
inverted  wastepaper  basket,  and  adorned  in  front  with  a  tall 
aigrette  of  camellias  and  their  glossy  leaves. 


and  ties  in  a  wide  velvet 
knot  at  the  left  side, 
with  long,  pointed  ends 
falling  over  the  skirt. 
Almost  Greek  in  style 
is  a  tunic,  deeper  at  the 
sides  than  in  front,  and 
made  of  flesh-pink  mar- 
quisette edged  with  a 
galon  embroidered  in 
shades  of  old  gold.  The 
underdress  is  flesh-pink 
satin,  long  and  clinging. 
The  bodice  is  draped  in 
very  loose  folds  meeting 
just  above  the  waist, 
where  they  are  held  by 
a  gold-petalled  rose. 


SOME  LOVELY  GOWNS. 

A  dinner  gown,  made  for  a  Royal  princess,  is  in  flamingo 
velvet,  princess  in  cut,  but  slashed  above  the  waist  in  front 
to  show  an  underbodice  of  flamingo  tulle  over  pale  rose  pink, 
this  again  over  white.  A  lovely  effect  as  of  a  dawn-flushed 

sky  is  produced  in  this  way. 
The  whole  of  the  back  of  the 
gown  is  covered  with  Vene- 
tian   point,    really    old,    and 
worth     many     hundreds     of 
pounds.     It    forms    a    short 
coat   which   covers  the  back 
of   the   bodice,    but   ends   at 
the    sides,    under    the    arms, 
where  it  is  caught  down  with 
small   knots   of   black   satin. 
At  the  back  the  lace  sweeps 
in  a  continuous  line  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  edge  of  the 
train,    but    remains    narrow, 
like    wide    sash    ends    sewn 
together.     A    knot    of    black 
velvet     on     either     shoulder 
gives    value    to    the     lovely 
colour  of  this  beautiful  gown. 
Another     charming     evening 
gown  is  a  Directoire  in  voile 
ninon,    the    colour    the    soft 
pink  of  the  Bengal  rose.     It 
is  veiled  with  an  overdress  of 
net  embroidered   with   white 
porcelain  beads  graduated  in 
size  from  the  point  where  the 
pmbroidery  begins  (above  the 
knees)     to     a     deep     border 
covered  with  these  beads  in 
a  design  of  ivy  berries   and 
ivy  leaves.     Sleeves  and  vest 
are    covered    with    this    em- 
broidery.    The     voile     ninon 
is  arranged  in  crossing  folds 
upon    the    bodice,    which    is 
quite      decollete.       A      demi- 
toilette     gown     is    in     white 
marquisette  with  a  wide  band 
of  (imitation)  Venetian  point 
just  above  the  hem.     The  full 
vest  is  set  into  a  band  of  the 
lace,  and  a  long  fichu  of  the 
marquisette  edged  with  dark 
blue  velvet  is  folded  across, 


Yellow  is  certainly  to 

be    a    favourite    colour 

this  year.     Yellow  satin 

is  the  material  of  a  very 

up  -  to  -  date      evening 

gown.       The     satin     is 

veiled  with  white 

lace    draped    low 

at  either  side  and 

forming    a    train. 

The  gown  is  trim- 
med   with    galon 

embroidered       in 

Egyptian      style, 

and    arranged    in 

an  unusual  fashion 

rather        difficult 

to     describe.       A 

line  of   the  galon 

crosses  each 

shoulder,  the  two  meet- 
ing at  the  waist  and 

crossing  to  form  a  deep, 

oblong  loop  on  the  front 

of    the    skirt.     A    very 

wide  band  of  the  em- 
broidery, pointed  like 

a   slipper,    is   laid   over 

this  loop,  the  point  an 

inch  or  two  below  the 

waist,  and  the  two  sides 

curved  low  to  the  back, 

where   they   unite,    and 

hold  the  folds  of  lace 
and  satin  close  in  to  the 
figure.  A  narrow  band 
of  the  galon  crosses  the 
bodice  in  front  below  a 
"  modestie  "  of  yellow 

marquisette.  The  embroidery  is  a  mass  of  sparkling  jewel 
work,  and  the  belt  is  filigree  silver,  in  which  pale  green  jewels 
are  worked.  This  is  a  theatre  gown.  Small  wonder  that 
dramatists  are  complaining  about  the  attention  of  the  audience 
being  distracted  by  the  extravagant  toilettes  to  be  seen  in  the 
auditorium.  No  longer  can  it  be  said  that  "  the  play's  the 
thing."  The  chef-d'oeuvres  of  the  modiste  are  the  thing. 
Here  is  another  theatre  gown.  Pale  old  rose  soft  satin 
covered  with  marquisette  of  the  same  shade  draped  as  a  tunic. 
A  wide  tablier  of  Alencon  lace  covers  the  front,  and  is  draped 
at  the  left  side  under  a  jewelled  ornament.  Over  a  vest  of 
similar  lace  folds  of  the  marquisette  are  draped  across  each 
other  very  loosely,  each  front  edged  with  jewelled  galon,  and 
the  outer  one  (which  crosses  over  the  other  and  ends  in  the 
middle  of  the  waist  at  the  back)  is  finished  with  a  very  full 
lace  frill. 


aL~ 


II.     Riviera  Costume  in  Brocade 


I.     Net  and  Satin  Evening  Dress 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  WAIST. 

The  short,  thick  waist  is  still  the  fashion  in  Paris,  but  it  is. 
by  no  means  universal.  Many  of  the  Parisiennes  compromise 
by  a  waist  longer  in  front  than  at  the  back.  On  the  stage, 
too,  this  is  to  be  seen.  At  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  where 
"  L'Aventurier  "  is  running.  Mile.  Desclos  wears  an  evening; 
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gown  in  finest  white  net  embroidered  in  a  lace  design,  very 
light  near  the  waist,  but  closer  and  richer  towards  the  edge. 
This  is  worn  over  a  pale  blue  satin  gown  bordered  with  skunk. 
A  narrower  band  of  the  fur  edges  one  side  of  the  lace  cross- 


instead  of  points.  The  pale  pink  coral  looks  better  combined 
with  jet  than  the  deeper  tone.  But  the  chief  rage  is  for 
jewelled  trimmings,  and  the  pet  colour  for  these  is  green, 
lucid  pale  green  like  that  of  the  peridot.  Some  women  look 


III.     Black  and  Gold  Picture  Gown 


IV.     Satin  and  Velvet  Riviera  Gown 


over  bodice,  and  ends  under  the  loops  of  a  long,  blue  satin 
sash.  The  sash  is  among  numerous  revivals,  and  is  worn 
long  and  wide. 


very  charming  and  poetic  in  all  this  shining  raiment,  but  they 
must  be  slim  ;  otherwise,  the  glitter  vulgarises  their  appear- 
ance, accentuating  too  abundant  curves. 


Coral  is  much  used  in  embroidery  on  evening  gowns,  and  is  Our  English  ateliers  are  in  no  way  behind  the  Continental, 
also  mixed  with  jet.  Some  of  the  designs  are  very  effective.  Here  is  a  pretty  gown  hailing  from  an  address  in  Oxford 
They  reproduce  the  distinctive  coral  sprays  with  blunt  edges  Street,  yet  very  hard  to  beat.  The  material  is  satin,  the 
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colour  royal  blue,  and  over  the  front  falls  a  long  tunic  of  gold 
net  with  lace  appliques,  the  lower  part  enriched  with  three 
narrow  bands  of  brown  fur.  Partly  veiling  this  tunic  at  the 
sides  is  a  still  longer  one  of  royal  blue  net,  and  the  bodice  is 
a  clever  mingling  of  all  these  materials.  Another  beautiful 
model,  born  in  Bond  Street,  is  made  of  old  rose  satin,  and  so 
fashioned  as  to  mould  the  figure  exactly,  being  gathered  in 
at  the  waist  by  flat  gaugings,  held  down  by  three  rows  of  gold 
cord,  from  which  the  satin  falls  to  the  feet,  where  it  is  lightly 
gathered  into  a  band  of  Cluny  lace  edged  with  skunk.  The 
sleeves  are  cut  in  one  with  the  bodice,  and  are  bordered  with 
skunk  where  they  finish  below  the  elbows.  The  neck  of  this 
simple,  but  entirely  effective,  gown  is  cut  out  well  below  the 
base  of  the  throat,  and  edged  with  gold  cord.  On  a  beautiful 
figure  this  would  be  immensely  becoming. 


The  scarf  will  see  various  developments  this  year.  Already 
it  is  elaborated  by  embroideries  and  appliques  of  satin  and 
velvet.  One,  for  instance,  made  of  tangerine  velvet  is  edged 


Coiffure  w!th  Curled  Chignon 

with  sable,  and  embroidered  in  green  and  gold  in  long  stripes, 
Another  is  in  broche  gauze,  the  colours  rose  and  silver-grey, 
with  embroideries  in  these  two  colours,  and  the  ends  deeply 
fringed  with  grey  chenille  and  silver.  Gold  and  black  are  the 
colours  of  many  scarves,  some  in  embroidered  net,  and  others 
in  lace  applique  on  gold  tissue.  Gold  lace  borders  a  scarf  of 
pale,  dull  blue  ninon,  and  graduated  spots  in  gold  are  em- 
broidered for  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  depth  at  the  edges.  Some 
of  the  sashes  are  made  into  wraps,  with  hood  and  short  sleeves 
complete.  Others  are  slightly  gathered  at  the  back  and  fitted 
to  the  shoulders,  making  them  keep  their  position  better, 
instead  of  slipping  as  is  their  wont.  None  are  more  lovely 
than  the  Liberty  shot  gauze  scarves  in  such  minglings  as  blue 
and  green,  old  gold  and  green,  mauve  and  pink,  or  heliotrope 
and  pale  blue. 


The  wedding  dress  entered  upon  a  new  era  during  last  year — 
one  of  added  ornament  and  elaboration.  The  old  idea  of 
severe  simplicity  in  snowy  satin  seems  to  have  disappeared 
completely,  partly  influenced  by  the  present  fashion  of  the 
tunic,  and  there  have  been  some  very  lovely  gowns  worn  by 
brides  of  late.  Even  fur  has  been  introduced  on  one  or 
two,  ermine,  miniver,  or  soft  white  fox  as  border  to  a  snowy 
white  and  silver  brocade.  A  soft  satin  was  made  with  a 
long  tunic,  square  in  front,  and  embroidered  in  mother-o'- 
pearl  sequins  and  crystal  bugles,  with  a  deep  fringe  of  the 
latter.  A  very  pretty  bride  wore  a  gown  embroidered  in  a 
design  of  marguerites  in  white  floss  silk,  with  yellow  porcelain 
beads  for  the  centre  of  the  flowers,  the  touch  of  faint  colour 
being  very  successful.  Many  brides  recently  have  been 
married  in  travelling  dress.  The  fashion  seems  gaining 
ground.  Some  very  charming  toilettes  have  been  thought  out 


for  these  occasions.  One  was  in  pale  blue  silk  cashmere 
massed  on  the  bodice  and  round  the  skirt  with  lizard-green 
embroideries.  A  little  good  lace  was  deftly  disposed  upon  a 
narrow  shoulder  cape  in  the  same  material  as  the  dress  and 
lined  with  lizard-green  velvet.  The  hat  was  pale  blue  felt 
with  shaded  green  feathers.  A  set  of  fine  sables  accom- 
panied this  pretty  costume.  All  brides  are  given  furs  nowa- 
days. 


The  greater  number  of  going-away  gowns  are  blue,  but 
grey  runs  the  darker  colour  pretty  close.  A  grey  velvet, 
edged  with  skunk,  and  coat  to  match  much  embroidered  in 
grey  silks  and  grey  pearl  beads,  had  a  skunk  collar.  The 
hat  was  white  felt,  with  feathers  all  round  the  crown,  standing 
up  in  a  curious  but  very  fashionable  manner,  one  of  the 
many  startling  modes  of  the  hour.  A  bride  of  last  week 
wore  a  white  corduroy  travelling  suit  trimmed  with  mole 
velvet,  quite  the  latest  idea.  Even  muff  and  stole  were  in 
similar  velvet  lined  with  white  fur,  and  the  hat  was  white 
satin  stretched  very  tightly  and  trimmed  with  the  grey 
velvet  and  a  bunch  of  grey  quills. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

No.  I. — Evening  dress  in  embroidered  net  over  soft  satin, 
bordered  with  skunk,  the  bodice  trimmed  with  black  velvet 
and  fur.  The  velvet  waistband  is  continued  in  a  panel  down 
the  left  side. 

No.  II. — Riviera  costume  in  pastel  blue  and  gold  brocade, 
showing  an  underdress  of  gold  lace,  and  caught  up  with 
clusters  of  roses  made  in  tussore  and  gold,  the  former  in  two 
shades  of  blue.  This  is  repeated  at  the  waist.  The  trans- 
parent guimpe  ceases  at  the  neck  line,  and  is  lightly  jewelled 


Josephine  Coiffure 

with  paste.  The  large  black  satin  hat  has  Lancer  plumes  as 
trimming. 

No.  III. — Black  and  gold  picture  dress,  the  chiffon  tunic 
being  embroidered  in  gold  over  a  black  charmeuse  skirt 
bordered  with  skunk.  The  tunic  is  fringed  with  gold  barrels. 
A  dark  red  rose  is  tucked  into  the  embroidered  belt.  The 
hairband  is  jewelled  in  stones  of  various  colours  on  velvet. 

No.  IV. — Riviera  gown  in  moonlight  blue  satin  anglais  and 
chiffon  velvet,  trimmed  with  grey  fox.  The  embroidery  is 
wrought  in  blue  silk  of  the  same  shade  and  intermixed  with 
braiding  in  oxydised  silver.  The  gipciere  bag  is  embroidered 
to  match  the  gown.  The  large  muff  is  in  fox  fur.  The  hat 
is  grey  straw,  with  a  sweeping  blue  osprey. 
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Of  Interest  to  Visitors  and  Society  Generally 


The  finest  costume  in  the  world  will  never  fit  properly  if 
the  corset  is  badly  made,  while  a  perfectly  fittting  corset  will 
often  cover  up  the  defects  of  a  badly-made  costume.  No 
corset-maker  is  more  alive  to  these  facts  than  Mrs.  Elinor 
Temple,  of  1473  Sloane  Street,  S.W.  Mrs.  Temple  treats 
corset-making  as  a  science.  She  fits  the  corset  to  the  body, 
rather  than  attempting  to  mould  the  body  to  the  corset.  A 
corset  that  fits  one  lady  will  never  fit  another,  and  that  is 
why  Mrs.  Temple  makes  a  rule  of  fitting  each  customer. 
Leading  Society  ladies  have  testified  to  the  extreme  comfort 
and  ease  thev  have  derived  from  wearing  corsets  of  her  make, 
while  doctors  have  recommended  their  patients  to  use  her 
special  pregnancy  corsets  and  surgical  belts.  Ladies  who 
have  any  regard  for  their  figure — and  who  have  not? — should 
write  for  Mrs.  Temple's  booklet.  It  will  interest  them. 


John  Wilson's  Successors,  Ltd.,  of  "  Heirloom  "  linen  fame, 
at  their  great  sale  of  table  and  house  linen,  blankets,  lace 
curtains,  real  lace,  and  lingerie,  differ  from  some  of  their  con- 
temporaries by  selling  their  own  stock  and  productions,  and 
not  cheap  stuff  bought  for  the  occasion.  You  have  only  to 
compare  their  ordinary  lists  with  their  sale  lists  to  prove  this. 
Naturally,  as  the  premier  house  for  fine  table  damask,  this 
takes  the  lead;  but  there  are  also  sheetings  of  magnificent 
quality,  and  some  remarkable  bargains  in  all  their  other  de- 
partments. It  would  be  wise  to  send  for  their  sale  book. 

The  "  well-dressed  man  "  is  not  necessarily  the  one  who 
pays  the  most  for  his  clothes.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  fit 
and  quality  of  the  cloth,  while  the  most  important  thing  in 
the  making  of  a  suit  is  the  cutting.  Scott,  Son  &  Claxton  employ 
some  of  the  finest  cutters  in  the  trade,  and  this,  in  conjunction 
with  the  fact  that  only  the  latest  patterns  and  the  best  value 
in  cloth  are  to  be  found  in  their  establishment  at  31  George 
Street,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  accounts  for  the  very  high 
esteem  in  which  they  are  held  by  gentlemen  who  take  a  real 
interest  in  their  appearance. 

"  Personal  supervision  and  experience,"  said  Mr.  A. 
Phillips,  of  523  Hans  Crescent,  W.,  when  he  was  asked  how 
he  had  built  up  such  a  fine  business.  Every  suit,  every  tailor- 
made  costume,  or  lady's  riding  habit,  that  leaves  Mr.  Phillips's 
establishment  has  been  fitted,  cut,  and  the  making  supervised 
by  him.  His  clients  place  absolute  confidence  in  him,  and 
many  are  content  to  leave  the  matters  of  style  and  pattern 
entirely  to  his  discretion.  The  practised  eye  can  tell  almost 
at  once  exactly  what  will  suit  each  customer,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  entire  satisfaction  that  invariably  follows  is  eloquent 
testimony  to  Mr.  Phillips's  judgment. 

The  qualities  which  go  to  the  making  of  a  successful  lady 
detective  are  experience,  tact  and  absolute  integrity.  It  is  by 
excelling  in  these  essential  qualities  that  Miss  Kate  Easton, 
of  10  Warwick  Court,  Gray's  Inn,  has  become  the  principal 
lady  detective  in  the  Kingdom.  Several  of  London's  most 
eminent  solicitors  have  testified  to  the.  ability  and  high  in- 
telligence displayed  by  her  in  cases  of  blackmail,  divorce, 
robbery,  etc.,  in  the  unravelling  of  which  they  have  asked  her 
co-operation.  All  those  in  trouble  in  these  directions  should 
see  Miss  Easton  at  once,  and  they  will  find  that  she  will  take 
a  personal  interest  in  their  cases. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  Society  ladies  in  Brighton  to  come 
to  London  to  do  their  shopping,  for  there  are  in  that  town 
many  shops  that  would  rival  the  best  in  the  West  End.  One 
of  the  best-known  firms  in  that  seaside  town  is  Riddlestorffer 
and  Co.,  whose  address  is  8  and  9  King's  Road.  At  their 
establishment  is  to  be  found  a  really  wonderful  assortment 
of  fur  coats,  including  seal-musquash,  squirrel,  seal-coney, 
etc.  Riddlestorffer  &  Co.  make  a  speciality  of  supplying  furs 
for  motoring,  while  their  name  is  a  byword  in  Brighton  for 
black  fox,  pointed  fox,  and  skunk  sets. 


Quite  an  exceptional  variety  of  evening  gowns  and  blouses 
are  to  be  seen  at  Madame  Veronique's,  of  122  Queen's  Road, 
Bayswater.  She  has  the  art  of  lilting  and  cutting  so  as  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  figure — an  art  with  which  few  costumiers 
in  London  are  familiar.  Society  ladies  have  discovered 
Madame  Veronique's  cleverness  in  this  direction,  and  she 
has,  consequently,  a  fine  connection  in  the  West  End.  All 
ladies  who  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westbourne  Grove  are 
recommended  to  make  a  note  of  the  address — 122  Queen's 
Road,  Bayswater,  W. 


Madame  Ren£e  le  Roy,  of  71  Park  Street,  Hyde  Park,  has 
not  spent  many  years  in  Paris  for  nothing.  Her  experience  in 
the  world's  fashion  centre  has  taught  her  that  to  really  please 
her  customers  she  must  study  what  will  suit  them,  not  only 
as  regards  the  shapes  and  models  of  their  hats,  but  in  the 
matter  of  style  and  colour.  The  most  extravagant  fashions  in 
millinery  to  be  seen  in  Paris  would  not  find  favour  amongst 
the  fashionable  women  in  London,  but  in  the  matter  of  adapta- 
tion Madame  Renee  le  Roy  has  no  rival.  She  has  built  up 
a  connection  among  Society  ladies  entirely  by  giving  the  finest 
\alue  at  moderate  prices. 


No  firm  with  a  small  connection  could  offer  their  clients 
such  bargains  as  Irene  &  Co.,  of  272  Oxford  Circus.  They 
have  such  an  extensive  business  that  they  can  sell  the  latest 
modeles  de  Paris  in  some  cases  at  about  half  their  original 
cost.  Ladies  may  rely  upon  getting  anything  from  Irene  and 
Co.  at  less  than  sale  prices. 


When  you  are  ordering  mineral  water,  try  "  Cambrunnen." 
It  will  surprise  you  if  you  haven't  tried  it  before.  It  is  not  a 
medicine,  but  a  pure,  sparkling,  natural  mineral  water,  bottled 
at  the  springs  in  the  "Taunus,"  near  Homburg.  It  is  sold 
by  the  Dry  Wine  Co.,  104  Great  Portland  Street,  and  can  be 
had  at  all  the  principal  restaurants. 


The  name  of  Madame  Elise  Eye  is  as  familiar  to  ladies  of 
the  fashionable  world  as  her  address,  72  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 
\V.  Both  the  name  and  the  address  are  associated  with  dainty 
lingerie  and  Parisian  corsets.  The  reputation  enjoyed  by 
Madame  Elise  Eye  has  been  gained  by  sheer  merit.  She  has 
never  disappointed  a  customer.  Indeed,  her  experience  is 
that  one  client  makes  many.  Wherever  the  quality  is  of  the 
best  and  the  prices  moderate,  a  large  clientele  will  surely 
follo\v.  If  you  pay  a  visit  to  Madame  Elise  Eye  you  will  find 
that  your  convenience  will  be  studied  and  your  wishes  carried 
out  to  the  letter. 


"  There's  nothing  like  the  real  thing,"  said  the  lady  who 
had  never  seen  the  pearls  made  by  Delys,  of  13,  New  Bond 
Street.  When  she  saw  them  she  changed  her  mind,  because 
she  could  not  tell  the  difference.  Even  experts  couldn't. 
Ordinary  imitation  pearls  lose  their  lustre  after  a  time,  but 
the  perfect  specimens  to  be  seen  at  Delys 's  do  not.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  puzzling  to  detect  the  difference.  And  there  is 
some  exquisitely  designed  jewellery  to  be  seen  there,  too. 


For  many  years  past  such  beautiful  designs  in  furs  have 
not  been  seen  in  the  London  shops  as  during  the  present 
season.  Some  of  the  smartest  and  newest  shapes  are  to  be 
found  at  the  establishment  of  Geo.  Augustus  Nicholas,  177 
Regent  Street,  W.  "  All  women  look  nice  in  furs,"  wrote 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,  and  a  truer  sentence  was  never  written. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  good  and  bad  designs  in  furs,  as 
in  everything  else.  It  is  no  more  expensive  to  go  to  a  furrier 
who  has  made  his  business  an  art,  such  as  Geo.  Augustus 
Nicholas,  than  to  firms  who  do  not  specialise  in  quality  and 
design. 


It  is  one  thing  to  ring  up  a  motor-hiring  agency  and  order 
a  car  for  a  certain  time  and  another  to  rely  upon  getting  it. 
You  may  be  quite  sure  that  your  instructions  will  be  carried 
out  to  the  letter  if  you  give  them,  to  the  Lyttel-Dick  Motor 
Box  Office,  16  Dover  Street,  Mayfair.  Only  the  newest  and 
finest  cars  are  used  for  their  clients'  convenience,  and  before 
any  chauffeur  is  engaged  by  them  he  has  to  satisfy  them  as 
to  his  experience,  manner,  and  appearance.  This  is  an  im- 
portant point  to  remember  whan  hiring  a  car.  If  you  cannot 
call,  ring  up  3023  Gerrard. 

For  table,  platform,  or  ball-room  decoration,  for  any  or 
all  of  the  numerous  occasions  where  natural  flowers  are 
brought  into  use  with  such  beautiful  effect,  there  is  no  firm 
in  the  West  End  which  can  give  more  satisfaction  to  their 
clients  than  the  Floral  Depot,  Ltd.  Only  the  choicest  fresh- 
cut  flowers  are  to  be  found  at  their  establishment,  47  Baker 
Street,  W.,  and  these  are  sold  ac  the  most  moderate  prices. 
Society  hostesses  would  find  that  if  thev  placed  the  flower 
decoration  of  their  tables  in  the  hands  of  the  Floral  Dep6t,  Ltd., 
the  result  would  be  a  triumph  of  taste  and  a  beautiful  har- 
mony of  colour. 
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This  Club's  fourth  performance  of  the 
Winter  Season  takes  place  on  February 
26th.  Some  excellent  work  has  been  done 
this  season  by  the  acting  members,  chief 
amongst  whom  are  Miss  Catherine  Lewis,  the  founder 
and  directress  of  the  Club,  Mr.  Rathmell  Wilson,  well 
known  as  author  as  well  as  actor,  Misses  Pax  and 
Catherine  Robertson,  who  play  the  juvenile  leads,  Mr. 
Filmer,  Mr.  Vanderlip,  Mr.  Toose,  and  Mr.  Townley 
Searle.  The  plays  already  produced  this  season  are 
"The  Master  Builder,"  which  we  praised  in  these 
columns  last  year;  "  The  Wild  Duck  "  and  the  third  act 
of  "  The  Doll's  House,"  which  followed  a  recital  of  some 
of  Greig's  Ibsen  Music.  Portions  of  "  Peer  Gynt  "  will 
be  given  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  the  Rehearsal 
Theatre,  Maiden  Lane,  on  February  26th.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  this  Club  may 
obtain  further  particulars  of  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Miss  C.  A. 
Arfwedson,  653,  Long  Acre,  W.C. 


Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to  the  Kingshurst 
Publishing  Company,  Ltd.,  and  crossed  "  Lloyds  Bank,  Law  Courts  Branch." 

In  case  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  "  The  Playgoer  and  Society 
Illustrated  "  please  communicate  with  the  Publishers  at  the  above  address. 
Postage  will  be  refunded. 


The 
Kemble 
Theatre, 
Hereford 


Notes  and  Impressions 

A  very  distinguished  audience  assembled  at 
the  new  theatre,  Hereford,  to  witness 
Lady  Evelyn  Cotterell's  amateur  theatricals 
on  behalf  of  the  local  Infirmary.  Both 
afternoon  and  evening  performances,  which 

celebrated  the  opening  of  the   Kemble  Theatre — happily 

named  after  the  celebrated  Kemble  family,  whose  native 

town    was    Hereford — 

were  well  attended.     A 

photograph     of      Lady 

Evelyn  Cotterell's  com- 
pany appears  on  this 

page.        Reading    from 

left  to  right  will  be  seen 

Miss  Mildred  Cotterell, 

Lady  Helen  Gordon- 
Lennox  (seated),  the 

Hon.  Mrs.  C.  Denison, 

Miss     Sylvia     Cotterell 

(seated),    Master 

Richard  Cotterell,  Lady 

Evelyn        Cotterell 

(seated),  Colonel  F.  C. 

Ricardo,        C.V.O. 

(standing  centre),   Miss 

Thornhill,      the      Hon. 

Mrs.    Francis   Egerton, 

and  Lady  Muriel  Beck- 

with. 


An  To  help  any  deserving  charity  is  a  pleasure, 

Imperial  but  to  help  an  Imperial  charity  is  a  duty. 
Charity  The  Naval  and  Military  Emigration  League 
(n,  Haymarket,  S.W.)  hopes  that  every 
Englishman  will  do  his  duty.  The  objects  of  the  League 
are  (i)  to  give  advice  on  emigration  to  ex-service  men, 
especially  those  who  are  out  of  employment  and  have  no 
prospects  for  themselves  and  families  ;  (2)  to  find  openings 
for  such  men  in  our  Overseas  Dominions  ;  (3)  to  advance, 
when  necessary,  the  money  required  to  enable  them  to 
emigrate;  and "(4)  to  look  after  them  when  they  arrive  at 
their  destinations.  Lord  Roberts  is  President  of  the 
League,  and  Lord  Grenfell  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 
The  official  answer  to  those  who  object  to  "  exporting  the 

defenders  of  their 
country,"  and  who  de- 
mand that  work  should 
be  found  for  them  at 
home,  is  (i)  the  number 
"  exported  "  is  not 
sufficient  to  affect  the 
question  of  home-de- 
fence ;  (2)  it  is  an  excel- 
lent principle  to  keep 
your  most  valuable 
horses  in  the  home  pad- 
docks under  your  eye, 
but  if  there  is  no  grass 
for  them,  and  you  have 
to  wait  till  it  grows, 
the  horses  are  apt  to 
starve  ! 
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Lady  Evelyn  Cotterell's  Company 


'Salome" 
at  the 
Court 


The  following  is  a  full  list  of  the  names  of 
members  of  the  New  Players  who  are  to 
take  part  in  that  Society's  private  produc- 
tions of  Oscar  Wilde's  "  Salome  "  at  the 
Court  Theatre  on  27th  and  28th  February  : — Misses 
Adeline  Bourne,  Edyth  Olive,  Agnes  Brayton,  Violet 
Bazalgette,  Inez  Bensusan,  Eileen  Cooke,  Jane  Comfort, 
Rose  Dupre,  Di  Forbes,  Elizabeth  James,  Lilian  Lisle, 
Violet  Lewis,  Winifred  Mayo,  Lucie  Milner,  Constance 
Moore,  Marion  McCarthy,  Letty  Paxton ;  Messrs.  Her- 
bert Grimwood,  Arthur  Wontner,  Harcourt  Williams, 
Eric  Maturin,  George  Ingleton,  Stephen  T.  Ewart, 
Percival  Clarke,  Leon  M'Lion,  A.  L.  Burke,  Terence 
O'Brien,  Frank  Arundel,  Peter  Blunt,  Fredk.  Sergent, 
Kenneth  Dennys,  Leslie  Rea,  Benedick  Butler,  Lock 
Darby,  Leo  Carrol,  Rene  d'Egville,  Alcium  Granger, 
Mark  Gentler,  Woods  Hill,  Leon  Jones,  Walter  Kings- 
ford,  Charles  Motram,  C.  Nevinson,  and  Edward  Sull. 


The  The   taste 

[Topical  Press      Poetry  o  f     the 

of  Motion     public  for 
c  1  a  s  sical 

dancing  is  by  no  means  less  pronounced  than  it  was  some 
two  or  three  years  ago.  The  latest  dancer  to  turn  the 
heads  of  Londoners — who  are  following  the  example  of 
the  Parisians — is  Sahary  Djeli.  We  have  seldom  seen 
the  equal  of  such  an  artist  and  certainly  never  a  more 
wonderful.  One  holds  the  breath  in  astonishment  at  the 
remarkable  variety  of  movement;  the  subtle  change, 
the  bringing  into  play  of  every  muscle  of  the  body,  and 
all  so  easily  rhythmic  and  poetic  !  Sahary  Djeli  is  a 
wonder  !  The  illustration  on  the  title-page  of  this  number 
of  THE  PLAYGOER  AND  SOCIETY  ILLUSTRATED  shows  Sahary 
Djeli  in  one  of  the  many  poses  that  thrill  the  Hippodrome 
audiences  every  afternoon  and  evening.  Numerous 
photographs  are  being  published,  but  we  think  the  one 
selected  shows  more  the  attitude  of  a  dancer  than  a 
contortionist.  And  Sahary  Djeli  is  something  greater 
than  a  contortionist. 
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"Is  Matrimony  a  Failure?"  Adapted  from  the 
German  of  Oscar  Blumenthal  and  Gustav 
Kadelburg  by  Leo  Ditrichstein 

Produced  at  the  Criterion  Theatre,  on  4th  January,  1911 

^/i'iffj  Edyth  Latimc,  Rosina  F  Hit  pi,  Gladys  Storey, 
Dorothy  Fane,  Mary  Dibley,  Amy  Ravenscrojt,  Olive  T em- 
•pest,  Edith  Cuthbert,  Beatrice  Ainley,  Ellis  Jeffreys,  Lttticc 
Fairfax,  Messrs.  Charles  ftryant,  Harry  Ash  ford,  Arthur 
Longley,  F.  H.  Denton,  Leslie  Hamer,  E.  A.  Coventry, 
Stephen  Bond,  Lawrence  White,  Paul  Arthur,  and  Kenneth 
Douglas. 

ADAM    started    the    matrimonial    controversy    in    the 
Garden  of  Eden  ;  Solomon,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  expert,  gave  it  a  tremendous  impetus,  and  now  Mr. 
George      Edwardes     is 
asking    his    patrons    at 
the    Criterion    to    solve 
the  problem.      Still  the 
question     remains     un- 
answered.        There     is 
nothing   in    "  Is    Matri- 
mony   a    Failure?  "    to 
go  upon. 

Young  Paul  Barton 
visits  a  friend's  house 
in  the  country  and  dis- 
covers that  the  hus- 
bands and  wives  in  the 
village  are  at  variance. 
Some  of  the  men  arc 
faithless,  some  of  the 
women  are  masterful 
and  insolent.  Paul  him- 
self falls  in  love  with 
his  host's  daughter. 
One  day  he  suddenly 
declares  that  one  of  the 
two  churches  in  the  vil- 
lage is  unlicensed  and 
that  marriages  con- 
tracted in  that  church  are  consequently  null  and  void. 
He  has  come  down  to  make  inquiries  into  the  matter. 
The  majority  of  the  friends  of  his  host  and  hostess  were 
married  in  that  church,  and  the  men  jump  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  freedom.  In  a  batch  they  leave  for  the  local  inn 
to  celebrate  their  release,  and  the  wives  stay  behind  to 
discuss  their  position.  They  are  not  really  married,  and  the 
law  has  no  hold  on  their  husbands.  Unless  a  mutual 
understanding  is  arrived  at  and  a  fresh  ceremony  is  gone 
through  they  are  at  liberty  to  go  their  own  ways.  After 
a  time  the  men  grow  weary  of  their  bachelorhood.  Their 
clothes  want  brushing ;  they  miss  their  regular  meals  and 
domestic  comforts.  So  back  they  come  again  from  the 
inn.  Rut  the  wives  won't  give  way,  and  they  go  to  the 
Then  their  time  of  despondency  comes  and  they  go 
dejectedly  to  their  husbands.  Shamefacedly 'and 
with  secret  joy  their  husbands  receive  them,  and  the 


curtain  falls  upon  several  happy  wives  clasped  once  again 
in  the  arms  of  their  husbands. 

It  was  a  capital  piece  of  fun  and  well  acted.  To  Mr- 
Kenneth  Douglas  and  Miss  Ellis  Jeffreys  must  the  biggest 
plums  be  given.  No  part  was  badly  played,  and  the 
piece  went  with  a  swing  from  start  to  finish. 


L 


Scene  from 


inn. 
back 


Our  Little  Cinderella."      By  Leo  Trevor.     Lyrics 
by  Arthur  Wimperis.     Music  by  Hermann  Lohr 

Produced  at  the  Playhouse  on  21st  December,   1910 

Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  Misses  Margery  Maude,  Maidie  Ilo-pt, 
Ethel  Morrison,  Emma  Chambers,  Dorothy  Dayne,  Messrs. 
Hubert  Bromilow,  Robert  Averell,  Neville  Knox,  Rix 
Curtis,  H.  ] .  Ford,  ] .  Harwood,  and  others. 

EO  TREVOR'S 
version  of  Cinder- 
ella varied  a  little  from 
the  fairy  legend  as  it  is 
imprinted  on  the  minds 
of  the  young  people. 
It  was  not  so -exagger- 
ated as  a  pantomime, 
and  there  was  some 
goodness  in  every 
character.  The  main 
theme  was,  however, 
adhered  to.  We  had 
rats  and  the  mice  and 
the  pumpkin  and  the 
glass  slipper  and  the 
ball  and  the  Prince  and 
the  fairy  godmother- 
all  the  characters  be- 
loved by  the  little  ones. 
Miss  Margery  Maude 
played  Cinderella  with 
a  daintiness  and  fresh- 
ness that  were  good  to 
look  upon.  Good  taste 
was  the  keynote  of  the 
performance.  Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  as  the  Baron,  was 
responsible  for  most  of  the  humour,  which  was  excellent. 
Tuneful  melodies  and  songs  ran  through  the  piece,  while 
jest  followed  jest  in  merry  succession.  Some  clever 
stage  contrivances  added  the  atmosphere  of  mystery  so 
necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  fairy  play.  The  pro- 
duction may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  a  little  patron 
of  the  Playhouse  :  "  I  fink  it  was  simply  boo'ful. " 

Mr.  Cyril  Maude  is  wise  in  putting  "  Our  Little 
Cinderella  "  into  the  evening  bill.  Thousands  of  play- 
goers want  to  see  it,  and  a  matinee  is  not  always 
convenient  for  everyone. 

Many  of  his  friends  are  curious  to  hear  Mr.  Cyril  Maude 
sing.  They  won't  be  disappointed,  I  can  assure  them, 
when  they  pay  a  visit  to  the  Playhouse.  Mr.  Maude's 
songs  are  a  feature  of  the  performance — and  then,  of 
course,  there's  that  charming  little  Margery's  voice,  too  ! 


\Fnulsham  <5*  Banfield 
Is  Matrimony  a   Failure  ?  " 
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Drama  of  the  Month   (continued) 


"  Beau  Brocade."     By  Baroness  Orczy  and  Montagu 
i—  -_Barstow 

Revived  at  the  Globe  Theatre  on  31st  December,   1910 

Mr.  Bertram  Wallis,  Miss  Grace  Lane,  Miss  Gillian 
Scaife,  Messrs.  Edward  Ferris,  Richard  Neville,  J.  ] . 
Bartlett,  Horton  Coo-per,  Chas.  A.  White,  ].  Plumfton 
Wilson,  Bassett  Roe,  E.  Irwin,  C.  Weir,  and  H .  Greville. 

THE  EARL  OF  STRETTON,  disguised  as  a  black- 
smith, is  hiding  in  the  shop  of  John  Stick  from  his 
enemies.  He  has  papers  that  will  save  him  if  only  they 
can  be  seen  by  the  King.  His  sister,  Patience,  sets  out 
to  deliver  them  to  His  Majesty,  when  her  coach  is 
stopped  by  Beau  Brocade,  the  highwayman,  on  the  lonely 
heath.  He  forces  her  to  dance  a  minuet  with  him,  and 
when  doing  so  Sir  Humphrey  Challoner  creeps  to  the 
coach  and  steals  the  papers.  With  these  he  hopes  to 
compel  Lady  Patience  to  marry  him.  Yes,  marry  him 
or  see  her  brother  shot !  Ha  !  ha  !  When  he  discovers 
what  he  has  done  by  holding  up  her  coach,  Beau  Brocade 


more  at  home  in  comic  opera.  Mr.  J.  J.  Bartlett  gave 
an  interesting  interpretation  of  the  villainous  Challoner 
and  Miss  Grace  Lane  was  very  sweet  as  Lady  Patience. 
An  excellent  setting  did  much  for  the  play. 


By 


"The   Girl  Who  Took  the   Wrong  Turning." 
Walter  Melville 

Revived  at  the  Aldwych  Theatre,  on  26th  December,  1910 

Miss  Auriol  Lee,  Messrs.  H.  E.  Herbert,  E.  Vassall 
Vaughan,  Fred  Ingram,  John  Wilson,  G.  Brackley,  Jack 
Clarke,  Sydney  Sari,  Ellis  ].  Preston,  H.  Lane  Bay/iff,  W . 
Thornton,  Misses  Olive  Warm  and  Alice  Belmore. 

THE  first  time  this  girl  took  the  wrong  turning  was 
in  October,  1906.  She  did  it  at  the  Standard 
Theatre,  Shoreditch.  Now  she's  doing  it  at  the  Aldwych 
and  doing  it  very  well.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  talk 
about  the  story.  Sufficient  to  say  that  Miss  Auriol  Lee 
as  the  bad  girl,  Sophie,  was  just  about  as  delightful  as 
most  bad  girls  are.  Lucy  Coventry,  the  girl  who  took  the 


Photo] 


[Foulsham  &•  Banfield 


Mr.   Bertram  Wallis  and  Miss  Grace  Lane  in   "  Beau  Brocade " 


swears  to  recover  the  papers  for  her  dear  sake.  We 
don't  know  what  on  earth  he  does  to  find  them,  but  when 
fearing  capture  he  changes  clothes  with  a  village  idiot 
and  finds  the  papers  in  the  fellow's  smock.  Challoner,  it 
may  be  observed,  had  given  the  papers  to  the  idiot  to 
deliver  to  his  confederates.  Once  again  the  papers  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lady  Patience,  when  Challoner 
snatches  them  from  her,  and  her  brother's  death  would 
have  been  sealed  had  not  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
arrived  upon  the  scene.  It  then  transpires  that  Beau 
Brocade  is  an  officer  who  has  been  unjustly  dismissed 
from  the  King's  service.  The  Duke  restores  him  to  his 
rank,  and,  it  being  demonstrated  that  Lord  Stretton  has 
not  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Pretender  his  life  is  saved. 
Lady  Patience  and  Beau  Brocade  are,  presumably, 
married  in  the  near  future  and  all  ends  happily. 

'•  Beau  Brocade  "  was  the  last  play  of  the  old  year 
and  must  be  included  in  the  list  of  mediocre  productions 
of  the  period.  It  was  pretty,  romantic,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  it  didn't  grip.  The  performance  of  Mr. 
Bertram  Wallis  was  not  a  bad  one,  but  he  is  obviously 


right  turning,  played  by  Miss  Alice  Belmore,  was  very 
sweet  and  kind  and  considerate,  but  she  didn't  have  such 
a  time  as  Sophie  by  a  long  way.  Heroines  of  modern 
melodrama  are  as  unattractive  as  the  heroes,  and  good- 
ness knows  they  are  dull  enough.  No,  I  like  the  villain, 
the  adventuress  and  the  jolly  little  servant  who  later 
becomes  a  music-hall  star.  She  always  does,  but  she's 
pleasant.  Several  of  the  other  characters  greatly 
interested  me.  There  was  Willie  Mason,  a  British  tar 
with  a  voice  like  a  fog  horn  ;  Bill  Slater,  a  man  with  a 
past,  and  Vesta  Le  Clere,  a  mysterious  rich  lady.  They 
stood  out,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  from  the  rest  and 
sustained  the  interest. 

The  four  acts  were  divided  into  thirteen  scenes — less 
than  a  penny  a  scene  for  the  pit — fully  described  on  the 
programme,  the  latter  dotted  here  and  there  with  extracts 
from  the  classics,  and  a  running  commentary  on  the  play. 
The  girl  who  took  the  wrong  turning  seems  to  have  got 
hold  of  the  right  one  when  she  went  into  Aldwych.  She 
is  destined,  I  hope,  to  keep  going  along  that  turning  for 
some  time  yet. 
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Drama  of  the  Month  (continued) 


"  The  Girl  in  the  Train."    By  Victor  Leon.    Lyrics 
by  Adrian  Ross.     Music  by  Leo  Fall 

Produced  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  on  4th  June,  1910 

Mdlle.  Marise  Fairy,  Misses  Clara  Evelyn,  Kitty  Caven- 
dish, Phyllis  Monkman,  and  Ethel  Oliver,  Messrs.  Robert 
Evett,  Rutland  Barrington,  Arthur  Williams,  R.  A.  Swinhoe, 
Nicholas  James,  Paul  Plunket,  and  Huntley  Wright. 

THE  GIRL  IN  THE  TRAIN  "  is  still  bowling 
along  merrily  at  the  Vaudeville.  The  train  is 
taking  a  long  journey,  and  although  it  isn't  the  same 
girl  who  was  in  it  when  it  started,  there's  another  one 
equally  delightful.  I  refer  to  Mdlle.  Marise  Fairy,  who 
is  taking  the  part  originally  played  by  Miss  Phyllis  Dare. 
Fairy  in  name  and  fairy  by  nature,  this  sweet  young 
thing  plays  Gonda  Van  der  Loo  with  exquisite  grace. 

The  story  of  the  play  is  now  as  old  as  the  hills.  The 
jealous  wife  who  seeks  a  divorce  from  a  chivalrous  but 
innocent  husband  because  he  accommodated  a  pretty 
actress  with  his  own  sleeping  compartment,  when  he 
found  her  walking  up  and  down  the  corridor  of  the  Nice 
Express,  and  the  comical  judge  who  tries  the  case,  are 
the  foundations  upon  which  the  play  rests.  Mr.  Huntley 
Wright's  portrayal  of  the  judge  is  irresistible.  Mr. 
Robert  Evett  is  one  of  the  few  artists  on  the  musical 
comedy  stage  who  acts  as  well  as  he  sings.  Then  there's 
our  old  favourite,  Rutland  Barrington,  still  with  the  de- 
lightful Gilbert  and  Sullivan  touch,  and  there's  Arthur 
Williams  with  his  quaint,  rugged  humour — all  top-liners. 
And  we  still  have  Miss  Clara  Evelyn,  with  her  beautiful 
voice,  that  voice  which  takes  you  with  it  away  out  of  the 
little  Vaudeville  into  a  different  world.  As  a  fitting  open- 
ing to  a  brilliant  second  act  we  have  Miss  Phyllis  Monk- 
man's  dance.  That  dance er,  well,  well,  when  we  are 

alone  I'll  tell  you  all  about  that  dance  !  That  waltz-duet, 
too,  "Just  Like  My  Wife,"  sung  and  danced  by  Miss 
Clara  Evelyn  and  Mr.  Robert  Evett,  wants  to  be  seen 
and  heard  to  be  appreciated.  Am  I  going  to  see  those 

dances  again?     Well,  at  the  very  first  op now,  don't 

be  silly  ! 


"Alice   in   Wonderland."     By   H.    Saville   Clarke. 
Music  by  Walter  Slaughter 
Revived  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  on  26th  December,  1910 

Miss  Ivy  Sawyer,  Messrs.  Frankly n  Vernon.  Roland 
Henry,  Leedham  Stanley,  Alex.  M.  Lee,  Bryan  O'Sullivan, 
Misses  Doris  Walker,  Christine  Jensen,  Maisie  Riversdale, 
Mattie  Block,  Ella  Anderson,  Hilda  Boot,  and  others. 

ONLY  a  few  of  the  numberless  performers  have  been 
mentioned  above.  To  give  the  name  of  every  little 
actor  or  actress  would  require  the  best  part  of  a  column 
of  THE  PLAYGOER  AND  SOCIETY  ILLUSTRATED.  Alice,  as 
played  by  clever  little  Ivy  Sawyer,  is  a  charming  girlee. 
She  took  us  through  her  adventures  with  a  grace  and 
intelligence  worthy  of  an  actress  with  an  experience  of 
twice  her  years.  She  was  perfect.  To  try  and  select 
even  one  or  two  others  whose  performances  were  worth 
special  mention  is  too  bewildering  a  task  for  me,  and  I 
can  only  say  that  the  whole  production  was  one  that 
reflected  the  greatest  credit  upon  all  concerned. 

The  support  given  to  "  Alice  in  Wonderland  "  by  the 
playgoing  public  is  yet  another  instance  of  their  eagerness 
to  patronise  at  all  times  a  bright,  clever  and  pretty  pro- 
duction, wherever  it  may  be  put  on. 

A  crowded  house  witnessed  the  final  performance.  So 
enthusiastic  was  the  audience  at  the  end  of  the  perform- 
ance that  the  curtain  was  kept  raised  at  the  end  of  the 
play  for  fifteen  minutes.  Little  Ivy  Sawyer  received  a 
great  ovation,  flowers  and  gifts  being  showered  on  the 
stage.  The  audience  would  not  be  satisfied  until  Mr. 
Marshall  Moore,  the  producer,  appeared,  when  he  also 
was  cheered  to  the  echo.  The  play  will  be  seen  in  the 
West  End  again  next  year,  and  also  in  Liverpool. 

Heartiest  congratulations  to  Messrs.  Stedman. 


The  Piper."    By  Josephine  Preston  Peabody 

Produced  at  St.  James's  Theatre  on  21st  December,  1910 

Mr.  F.  R.  Benson,  Miss  Marion  Terry,  Messrs.  Eric 
Mason,  Alfred  Wild,  Alfred  Brydone,  ]  .  M.  Johnston,  W. 
Caithness,  Harry  Caine,  John  Howell,  J.  Maclean,  Nigel 
Barrie,  Murray  Carrington,  /.  Fraser  Outram,  Frank  Grow- 
cott,  Misses  Hetty  Kenyan,  Violet  Farebrother,  Marjorie 
Patterson,  Fielden  Kaye,  Ethel  McDowall,  and  Elinor 
Aickin.  Solos  by  Mr.  Dennis  Drew. 


"  '"T'^HE  PIPER  "  was  an  adaptation  of  the  well-known 
X  story  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  and  a  beau- 
tiful one  at  that.  The  Piper,  after  having  charmed  away 
the  rats  that  were  devastating  the  town  of  Hamelin, 
asked  for  payment  as  agreed.  Now  that  the  rats  are 
drowned  the  selfish  men  of  the  town  refuse  to  pay.  The 
Piper  then  charms  away  the  children,  who  follow  him  to 
his  cave  in  the  Hollow  Hill.  As  penance  for  the  town, 
Barbara,  the  daughter  of  the  Burgomeister,  is  to  enter 
a  convent.  The  Piper's  friend  loves  her  dearly,  and  when 
the  procession  passes  the  crossways  outside  his  cave  he 
pipes  and  charms  her  also.  She  loves  him,  but  eventu- 
ally turns  her  affections  to  his  friend.  Then  Veronika, 
the  wife  of  Kurt  the  Syndic,  pleads  with  the  Piper  for 
the  return  of  the  children.  They  are  very  happy,  he  tells 
her,  and  do  not  wish  to  return.  But  the  sight  of  Christ 
on  the  Cross  changes  the  mind  of  the  Piper,  and  he  pro- 
mises that  they  shall  go  back.  Happiness  and  joy  reign 
once  again  in  Hamelin  as  the  children  come  running 
home  to  their  parents,  and  Veronika,  who  is  dying  with 
grief,  recovers  to  welcome  her  son. 

One  of  the  prettiest  little  plays  I  have  ever  seen.  Mr. 
F.  R.  Benson,  Miss  Marion  Terry,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
company  presented  a  delightful  picture  on  the  stage  of 
St.  James's. 


The  Palladium. — The  various  turns  witnessed  at  the 
Palladium  during  the  past  month  are  eloquent  examples 
of  the  spirit  of  enterprise — not  to  say  daring — which 
dominates  the  management  of  this  magnificent  hall. 
Where  in  England,  or  should  I  say  the  whole  world,  can 
be  seen  such  stupendous  productions?  The  latest 
acquisition  to  the  Palladium  bill  is  the  Thomas  Beecham 
Opera  Company,  with  a  tremendous  cast.  Extracts 
from  "  Tannhauser,"  "  Carmen,"  "  Lohengrin," 
"  Faust,"  etc.,  are  given,  with  as  much  attention  to 
detail  and  mounting  as  would  be  devoted  to  a  gala  per- 
formance at  Covent  Garden.  Just  run  your  eye  over  the 
following  names  of  those  who  have  appeared  already  at 
the  Palladium,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  point  to  the 
reasons  why  the  houses  could  have  been  booked  twice 
over  for  almost  every  performance  :  Lewis  Waller  and 
Company  of  150  in  the  Forum  Scene  from  "  Julius 
Caesar";  Edyth  Walker  in  excerpts  from  grand  opera; 
Loie  Fuller's  presentation  of  Mozart's  ballet,  "  Les 
Petits  Riens  " ;  Topsy  Sinden,  George  Mozart,  Ella 
Retford,  Jack  and  Evelyn,  Gertie  Gitana,  Ella  Shields, 
Sam  Stern,  and  many  others.  Quite  one  of  the  most 
significant  features  about  the  remarkable  success  of  the 
Palladium  is  the  proof  that  a  vast  section  of  the  British 
public  has  ceased  to  be  entertained  by  "  witticisms  " 
devoid  of  humour  and  that  are  expected  to  cause  amuse- 
ment because  of  their  vulgarity,  for  at  the  Palladium 
"  humour  "  of  this  kind  is  absent. 


"  The  Scarab." — A  bewildering  and  very  amusing 
play  rejoicing  in  this  title  is  included  in  the  Maskelyne 
and  Devant  programme  at  St.  George's  Hall.  The  doings 
of  an  ex-King  01  Egypt,  B.C.  6000,  when  his  mummy  is 
sold  to  a  Jewish  dealer  in  curiosities,  arouses  shouts  of 
laughter  from  the  audience.  And  it  is,  like  all  the  other 
items  on  the  programme,  so  clever  and  interesting. 
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St.  Germans  D.C.  in  "  Jane."  A  very  creditable  performance 
for  a  young  club.  Needless  to  say  there  were  defects,  but  they 
did  well  in  one  particular  that  stronger  clubs  might  emulate. 
They  started  sharp  to  time  and  finished  early.  Mr.  Royle,  the 
producer,  will  do  well  next  time  to  bear  in  mind  that  old  maxim 
about  keeping  the  pot  boiling  when  rehearsing  his  promising 
amateurs.  I  get  tired  of  firing  off  this  criticism  as  to 
slowness  of  farce-playing  time  after  time,  but  I  live  in  hope 
that  I  shall  one  day  see  amateurs  really  bustling.  The  honours 
of  the  evening  fell,  naturally  enough,  to  Miss  Nora  Richards 
as  Jane,  and  Mr.  Walter  Leeming  as  Charley  Shackleton.  The 
one  could  have  been  broader,  the  other  more  subtle,  but  these 
are  points  that  only  experience  will  bring.  Mr.  Harris  Wootton 
contributed  his  quota  to  the  evening's  fun  with  a  very  neat  im- 
personation of  Uncle  Ben,  and  Mr.  Alex.  G.  Utton  was 
genuinely  amusing  as  William.  Other  parts  were  played  quite 
adequately  by  Messrs.  Harry  Norval,  Charles  F.  Widdrington, 
W.  E.  Royle  (Mrs.  Pixton),  and  Mrs.  Francis  Gaywood  and 
Miss  Florence  Lincoln. 

Hampstead  Opera  Comique  in  "  The  Mountebanks."  The 
programme  of  this  society  gave  a  number  of  very  flattering 
criticisms  of  previous  performances,  culled  chiefly  from  the 
London  dailies.  I  have  not  before  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
any  of  their  productions,  but  it  would  seem  that  they  have 
touched  a  high  level,  and  accordingly  it  is  from  this  standpoint 
that  the  present  representation  must  be  judged.  A  friendly, 
tolerant  attitude  would  pronounce  it  good,  a  really  critical  cne 
but  moderate.  Take  your  choice  i  Perhaps  the  play  was  at 
fault.  "  The  Mountebanks  "  has  plenty  of  music,  very  little 
comedy — though  it  may  seem  strange  to  thus  libel  W.  S. 
Gilbert — and  to  judge  from  this  performance  the  singing  ability 
of  its  members  is  not  the  club's  strongest  point.  Mr.  Reg.  E. 
Higgins  was  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  whole  crowd.  His 
Bartolo  showed  a  sense  of  character  and  of  humour,  and  his 
articulation  is  excellent.  I  should  like  to  see  him  in  a  better 
part.  His  partner  Nita  was  played  by  Miss  Nellie  Tom-Gallon, 
and  here  again  1  should  wish  to  see  more  before  passing 
judgment.  It  was  a  case  of  more  promise  than  performance. 
Miss  Jessie  Smerdon  as  Ultrice  sang  th?  little  allotted  to  her 
very  well  indeed,  and  Miss  Dorris  Jennings  as  Teresa  acted 
very  nicely  and  up  to  a  point — or  rather  a  note — sang  sweetly. 
The  chorus,  for  a  wonder,  were  indifferent.  The  volume  of 
sound  produced  was  comparatively  trifling,  their  acting  spas- 
modic, and  the  grouping — though  this  presumably  was  not 
their  fault — scratchy.  Here's  to  a  better  show  the  next  time. 

Lamorbey  A. D.C.  in  "  Mrs.  Dot."  Quite  obviously  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  cast  were  not  very  experienced, 
and  it  says  much  for  the  keenness  with  which  they  tackle  their 
work  at  Bexley  that  the  evening's  entertainment  proved  so 
enjoyable.  True,  they  had  the  advantage  of  an  old  hand,  Mr. 
Frank  P.  Allworth  as  Blenkinsop — a  performance  we  have 
previously  noticed — and  while  his  impersonation  is  open  to  a 
deal  of  criticism  his  sureness  of  touch  and  ease  of  delivery, 
which  comes  only  from  long  practice,  must  have  been  a  tower 
of  strength  to  his  less  experienced  colleagues.  Mrs.  Dot 
was  taken  very  charmingly  by  Miss  M.  Christie,  her  move- 
ments were  most  graceful,  and  she  had  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  way  it  should  be  played,  while  Mr.  M.  G.  Messer  in  the 
very  thankless  part  of  Gerald  gave  a  touch  of  breeding  which 
is  too  often  lacking  in  the  playing  of  this  type  of  character. 
Given  better  opportunities  I  can  imagine  this  gentleman  being 
more  than  satisfactory.  Freddie  was  amusingly  played  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Harries,  and  Mrs.  Christie  proved  herself  a  most 
vivacious  and  fascinating  Nelly  Sellenger.  Miss  McGregor 
was  very  competently  played  by  Miss  Baddeley,  and  Miss 
Bertie  Barham  would  have  done  very  much  better  as  Lady  Sel- 
lenger if  her  make-up  had  been  older  and  her  speech  more 


incisive.  Mr.  Allworth  was  responsible  for  the  stage  manage- 
ment, which,  though  on  the  whole  good,  gave  too  much 
movement  to  all  the  characters  on  so  small  a  stage. 

South  London  O.  and  U.S.  in  "La  Poupee."  A  very  large 
audience  at  the  Freemason's  Hall  welcomed  the  equally  large 
company  on  the  stage  in  this  society's  production  of  Audran's 
comic  opera.  On  the  whole  it  was  a  very  sound  show,  and, 
as  might  be  expected  from  Mr.  Leonard  Venables,  the 
orchestra  and  the  chorus  were  particularly  good.  Of  the 
principals  Mr.  Ben  Osborne  was  easily  first.  His  impersona- 
tion of  Hilarius  was  reminiscent  of  the  late  Willie  Edouin,  but 
is  was  something  more  than  a  mere  copy.  He  has  an  excel- 
lent speaking  voice  and  a  genuine  turn  of  humour,  some  of 
his  interpolated  jests  being  very  neat.  Alesia  was  played  by 
Miss  Nellie  Perryer  with  any  amount  of  confidence  and  a  good 
deal  of  cleverness.  Her  methods,  however,  were  those  of  the 
music  hall  rather  than  the  stage,  and  at  times  she  was  not  as 
pleasing  as  she  might  easily  have  been.  Mr.  Ewart  Beech  as 
Lancelot  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  funny  at  all  costs,  and 
his  part  suffered  somewhat  in  the  process.  His  affectation  of 
shyness  was  rather  ridiculous,  and  hardly  did  justice  to  liis 
capabilities.  Mr.  Alan  Cooper  was  quite  good  as  Father 
Maxime,  and  he  sang  wry  capably,  and  Miss  Patience  Neville 
as  Henri  was  capital.  The  rest  of  the  cast  were  adequate. 

Queen's  Gate  Hall.  Three  new  plays.  What  on  earth  is 
one  to  sav  ?  Presumably  the  fashionable  audience  present 
were  entertained.  That  is  possibly  all  that  Mr.  Trevor 
Thomas,  the  author  respectively  of  the  comedy,  lightning 
drama,  and  musical  dream  sketch,  desired.  It  would  be 
worse  than  breaking  a  butterfly  on  the  wheel  to  criticise  these 
three  productions.  To  be  perfectly  frank  they  show,  on  the 
author's  part,  not  the  slightest  aptitude  for  dramatic  writing, 
nor  even  a  promise  of  better  work.  There  was  a  lack  of 
invention  and  complete  absence  of  character  in  the  plays. 
Either  one  of  these  attributes  is  an  essential  if  one  is  to  write 
successful  plays.  With  every  desire  to  be  kindly,  it  is  only  pos- 
sible to  say  to  the  author — try  another  hobby.  The  acting  natur- 
ally was  very  inadequate.  And  why  was  one  performer  starred 
on  the  programme  in  heavy  type?  To  be  brutal,  he  wasn't 
worth  it,  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  principle  involved. 

Great  Western  Railway  D.C.  in  "  A  Brace  of  Partridges." 
The  humours  of  this  farce  strike  one  as  being  almost  as  old 
fashioned  as  its  construction,  and  it  is  really  not  the  easiest 
kind  of  play  to  tackle.  Credit  is  due  to  the  club  for  a  suc- 
^essful  performance,  not  indeed  quite  on  the  same  level  as 
the  best  of  the  London  clubs,  but  still  very  much  better  than 
many  I  have,  for  instance,  witnessed  this  month.  Of  course, 
slowness  was  the  pervading  curso,  and  the  stage  management 
was  somewhat  at  fault.  Nowadays  we  are  beginning  to 
realise  that  if  there  is  no  reason  for  a  move  the  actor  may 
stay  where  he  is.  This  method  has  not  yet  reached  as  far 
as  Reading  apparently,  and  cleaner  and  more  varied  movements 
would  have  improved  the  show  wonderfully.  The  make-up 
of  several  of  the  characters  was  also  rather  poor.  It  is  not 
really  necessary  for  the  low  comedian  to  have  a  vermilion 
nose — such  labels  are  out  of  date — and  the  butler  in  a  ducal 
household  usually  has  a  clean  face,  while  if  his  lordship  wears 
a  wig  he  takes  care  that  it  fits.  These  are  trifles,  but  they 
make  all  the  difference  in  the  finish  of  a  show.  Now  as  to 
the  acting.  On  the  whole  the  characters  were  well  fitted, 
and  bar  the  aforesaid  red  nose  nothing  but  praise  need  be 
given  to  Mr.  Will  Hives  as  Spiffins.  He  was  really  funny, 
and  seldom  over-played.  Mr.  Ernest  Browne  as  Alfred  Par- 
tridge worked  rather  too  hard  to  be  funny,  and  as  a  result 
lost  some  of  the  humour  where  quieter  methods  would  have 
been  successful.  He  differentiated  between  the  two 
characters  quite  cleverly,  and  I  liked  his  Arthur  better  llvm 
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his  Alfred.  Mr.  Reginald  Browne  was  not  quite  the  Snap  I 
picture.  I  like  him  oily  rather  than  blustering,  still  he  was 
consistent  throughout.  Mr.  Stan.  Justins  made  a  bluff  Lord 
'Wallerton,  and  it's  a  difficult  character  to  do  more  than  play 
adequately.  Mr.  Rupert  Hodges,  with  a  most  impossible 
goatee,  was  a  trifle  intermittent  with  his  accent — still  he  was 
good.  Tom  Rushton  was  capitally  played  by  Mr.  James  Con- 
stable, and  Mr.  Alfred  Hutchinson  quite  satisfactory  as  Stubbs. 
The  ladies  were  not  so  good  as  the  men.  Miss  Dora  Rose 
was  the  pick  as  Evangeline.  She  looked  exceedingly  pretty, 
and  when  she  warmed  to  her  work  played  the  part  attractively. 
I  think  she  might  have  tried  just  a  suggestion  of  accent.  Stage 
"  Ammurrican  "  is  not  difficult  and  gives  a  touch  of  piquancy 
if  the  lady  is  "  chahming."  Peggy  was  a  trifle  overweighted; 
I  should  say  she  has  not  had  much  experience,  none  the  less 
she  played  very  brightly,  and  Miss  Gillender  did  her  best  with 
the  impossible  part  of  Lady  Wallerton.  An  excellent  orchestra 
whiled  away  the  somewhat  long  waits. 

St.  Barnabas  Shakesperean  Society  in  "  Twelfth  Night." 
On  the  whole  a  capital  representation.  Of  course  there  were 
faults,  but  one  excuses  a  lot  in  the  sheer  pleasure  of  seeing 
amateurs  tackle  the  Bard,  and  so  many  of  the  cast  were 
really  capable.  Mr.  E.  F.  Hill  as  Malvolio  was  excellent, 
and  Mr.  C.  D.  Elphick,  somewhat  un-Shakesperean  as  Ague- 
cheek,  most  diverting,  while  Miss  Maude  Cooper  had  Maria's 
infectious  laugh  just  right.  Mr.  G.  Elphick — or  shouldn't 
it  be  .}/iss  ? — as  Sebastian  was  almost  head  and  shoulders  in 
front  of  them  all.  I  look  forward  in  seeing  him — her — him 


and  gave  an  appearance  of  depth  to  the  stage  which  in  reality 
was  lacking,  and  special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Open 
Sea  set.  It  was  charming.  The  pantomime  was  produced 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  Farries  Moss,  to  whom,  and  the 
authors  and  all  concerned,  congratulations. 

The  Georgians  in  "  A  Snug  Little  Kingdom."  It  is  old- 
fashioned  stuff,  this  comedy  of  Bohemia — and  possibly  as  un- 
true to  Bohemia  as  it  is  to  real  life.  Nevertheless,  the  Georgians 
contrived  to  give  a  very  interesting  representation  of  the  play, 
and,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Colley  Salter,  who  seems 
ubiquitous  nowadays,  pleased  their  audience  immensely.  Mr. 
Francis  Mackay,  whom  one  seems  to  have  seen  before  under 
another  alias,  was  excellent  as  Ben  Kershaw,  and  Mr.  Leonard 
Forbes,  in  a  part  not  quite  suited  to  him,  came  through  with 
musical  honours  as  the  Emperor  Franz,  while  his  brother  had 
a  rather  nervous,  sometimes  inaudible  exponent  in  Mr.  Alec 
Adams.  Miss  Alice  Forbes,  as  Mrs.  Blowers,  showed  a  distinct 
sense  of  character,  as  did  Miss  Phyllis  Pennock  in  the  part  of 
Amelia.  Miss  Sissie  Kingwell,  very  sweet  indeed,  was  rather 
the  chorus  girl  as  she  might  be  than  the  chorus  girl  of  the 
accepted  stage  type,  and  Miss  Winnie  Oughton  erred,  perhaps, 
in  her  presentment  of  Sister  Hope  by  laying  the  colour  on  too 
thickly ;  otherwise  she  was  very  good.  The  incidental  music 
was  excellent,  the  programme  sellers  so  dainty  that  one  felt 
almost  impelled  to  pay  for  the  sheet,  and  the  stewards  so 
energetic  that  an  enjoyable  evening  was  almost  assured.  I 
shall  look  forward  to  seeing  the  Georgians  in  "  His  Excellency 
the  Governor." 


Mottingham  Village  Players  in   "  Aladdin  " 


again.  Stately  Olivia  was  played  by  Miss  Mabel  Cooper  with 
much  dignity.  Her  fault  was  that  she  was  inclined  to  be 
monotonous,  and  the  same  defect  was  somewhat  apparent  in 
Mr.  J.  W.  D.  Ball's  Orsino.  Viola  was  played  with  intel- 
ligence by  Miss  Gladys  Watt,  but  she  was  hardly  tall  enough, 
nor  has  she  yet  the  power  to  express  varying  emotions.  Still, 
it  was  quite  a  good  performance.  The  scenery  was  nicely 
arranged,  and  credit  must  be  given  to  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Cobb, 
under  whose  direction  the  performance  was  given. 

Mottingham  Village  Players  in  "  Aladdin."  A  very  re- 
freshing home-made  production.  The  Hillingborough  Players 
will  have  to  look  to  their  laurels.  The  book  for  this  panto- 
mime had  been  written  by  Messrs.  H.  and  C.  Folkard  and 
G.  Floyd,  and  the  scenery  had  been  specially  painted  by  Mr. 
G.  Floyd,  and  I  understand  the  caste  was  composed  of  Mot- 
tinghamites.  It  was  played  for  a  week,  and  as  a  result  local 
charities  will  benefit  to  the  tune  of  close  on  three  figures. 
Splendid  !  Several  of  the  performers  were  really  excellent. 
Mr.  Charles  Folkard  was  Abanazar,  and  in  addition  to  being 
a  clever  actor  he  must  be  a  tolerably  good  conjurer.  There 
was  a  distinct  touch  of  the  magician  about  him  which  materi- 
ally helped  his  rendering  of  the  part.  Mr.  Harry  Folkard  as 
Widow  Twankey  was  superlatively  funny,  and  Mr.  E.  Folkard 
as  Sprouts  the  page  was  not  far  behind",  while  Mr.  J.  Farries 
Moss,  as  a  relief  to  the  low  comedians,  im-ested  the  part  of 
the  Emperor  with  sardonic  humour.  Miss  E.  Hartigan  played 
Aladdin,  and  a  very  good  principal  boy  she  made,  but  she  mus, 
guard  against  talking  out  to  the  audience  so  much.  Mi?s 
Gladys  Folkard  looked  extremely  pretty  as  the  Princess,  and 
Miss  Molly  Davies  as  Vo  San  carried 'off  the  purely  musical 
honours  of  the  evening.  The  scenery  was  exceptionally  good, 


Croydon  Stagers  O.S.  in  "  lolanthe."  A  very  friendly  and 
enthusiastic  audience  made  up  for  a  few  shortcomings  on  the 
part  of  the  performers.  It  was  a  very  fair  average  show, 
rather  verging  towards  mediocrity  than  the  reverse.  From 
the  vocal  standpoint  chief  honours  were  carried  off  by  Miss 
Winnifred  Godbold  as  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies — her  Shaw  song 
was  thrice  encored — and  Miss  Elsie  Short  as  Phyllis.  This 
little  shepherdess,  too,  was  very  vivacious,  and  tripped  about 
most  neatly.  lolanthe's  beautiful  ballad  in  Act  II.  was  a  trifle 
too  much  for  Miss  Ethel  Shambrook,  otherwise  she  was 
charming.  Mr.  John  Sargent  was  admirably  suited  to  Private 
Willis,  and  sang  very  well.  Tolloller  and  Mountararat  were 
played  picturesquely  by  Messrs.  Charles  Green  and  Harold 
Brogden.  It  may  be  quite  opposed  to  tradition,  but  I  can't 
help  thinking  that  their  scene  in  which  they  argue  about 
Phyllis  would  have  been  much  funnier  if  they  had  been 
less  perfervid  and  more  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Howard  Cundell 
was  the  Lord  Chancellor,  but  failed  to  realise  all  the  humour 
of  the  part,  and  lacked  character.  The  fairies'  chorus  was  quite 
adequate,  the  peers'  ditto  hardly  so.  Still,  the  audience  were 
so  anxious  for  more  that  they  insisted  on  a  repetition  of  the 
finale  of  Act  IV.  after  the  curtain  had  fallen. 

Stedman's  Students'  Stage  Society  in  •'  East  Lynne."  Pre- 
sumably selected  to  impart  broadness  of  method  to  the  students, 
one  must  reluctantly  record  the  fact  that  complete  justification 
for  the  reincarnation  of  little  Willie  Carlylye  and  Co.  was 
lacking.  It  woulu  be  unfair  to  regard  the  performance  from 
any  other  point  than  that  of  inexperience  struggling  bravely 
with  adversity,  and  certainly  the  play  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a  happv  medium  for  the  expression  of  budding  histrionic 
art.  It  is  an  out-of-date  domestic  drama  from  which  one 
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devoutly  hopes  the  playgoer  of  the  future  will  be  spared;  ana 
it  is  only  in  the  nature  of  things  that  students  should  be  unable 
to  clothe  its  dry  bones  with  life.  All  had  learned  the  mechanical 
part.  They  moved  quite  comfortably,  had  appropriately  stagey 
gestures,  and  simulated  the  various  emotions  passably  well. 
Mr.  Charles  Koop  suggested  that  in  a  quiet,  easy_man-about- 
town  character  he  would  be  quite  efficient,  but  in  this  per- 
formance only  the  cigarette  reminded  us  he  was  playing  the 
villainous  Levison.  Miss  Olive  Sutherland  as  Afy  also  gave 
promise  of  better  work.  The  others  were  overweighted,  and 
one  looks  forward  to  them  doing  more  justice  to  their  talents 
in  a  more  modern  and  more  possible  play. 

The  Cripplegate  Club  in  "The  Strange  Adventures  of  Miss 
Brown."  How  one  longed  to  go  on  the  stage  with  a  pin  and 
galvanise  the  performers  into  something  approaching  celerity. 
When  will  amateurs  learn  that  farce  doesn't  bear  thinking 
about,  that  it  must  be  raced,  rattled,  banged  through,  if  a  satis- 
factory show  is  to  result?  As  it  was,  the  front  piece,  "  Our 
Bitterest  Foe,"  had  to  be  taken  at  a  funeral  pace  to  give  a 
semblance  of  bustle  to  the  farce.  The  performance,  generally, 
was  a  distinct  relapse  after  "  Mrs.  Gorringe's  Necklace,"  and 
there  is  no  club,  nowadays,  that  can  afford  to  rest  on  its 
laurels.  Some  of  the  individual  efforts  were  quite  excellent. 
Mr.  Arthur  Chapman,  for  one  whose  methods  are  distinctly 
comic-opery — to  coin  a  word — showed  praiseworthy  reticence 
in  his  assumption  of  Miss  Brown,  and  kept  the  audience 
thoroughly  amused.  Mr.  Emil  Hardy  boggled  a  bit  with 
Gallagher's  accent,  but  had  a  distinct  idea  of  the  character. 
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St.  Peters  D.C.  in  "  The  Walls  of  Jericho" 

(See  *  January  JVo.  of  "Playgoer  and  Society  Illustrated") 

Mr.  Reville  Potts  was  quite  effective  as  Von  Mozer — one  of 
those  thumbnail  sketches  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  actor.  The 
ladies  were  not  too  brilliant,  with  the  striking  exception  of  Miss 
Grace  Reed,  who,  as  the  Schoolmistress,  got  right  inside  the 
part,  and  certainly  scored  the  acting  success  of  the  evening. 
By  the  way,  did  the  prompter  succumb  to  the  strain  ?  He  was 
noticeably  and  disappointingly  missing  on  more  than  one 
occasion. 

Barnes  O.  and  D.S.  in  "  Merrie  England."  A  very  sound 
performance  of  a  very  excellent  play.  Indeed,  we 
wonder  that  "  Merrie  England  "  is  not  done  more 
frequently  by  amateurs.  The  music  is  delightful,  the 
humour  varied  and  rich,  and  there  are  any  number 
of  small  parts,  affording  scope  for  the  advancement  of 
ambitious  histrions.  First  and  foremost  must  praise  be  given 
to  the  chorus.  They  sang  excellently,  with  any  amount  of 
dash,  and  were  especially  good  in  the  dances,  for  which,  of 
course,  credit  is  due  to  Miss  Winifred  Woodstock.  Both  Mr. 
Chapman,  the  producer,  and  Mr.  Glasspoole,  the  musical 
director,  must  have  been  proud  of  them.  Of  the  principals 
Mr.  Arthur  C.  Chapman  again  proved  how  capable  an  exponent 
he  is  of  the  Walter  Passmore  type  of  parts.  He  was  top 
hole.  Miss  Kate  Hedges  as  Jill  also  scored  heavily,  and  gave 
quite  a  pathetic  touch  to  this  charming  character.  Oueen 
Elizabeth  is  one  of  the  really  difficult  parts  of  the  play~  and 
Mrs.  Leopold  Glasspoole  didn't  quite  realise  its  possibilities. 


She  was  dignified,  but  not  nearly  haughty  enough,  and  her 
voice  is  hardly  big  enough  for  the  beautiful  solo  in  the  second 
act.  Miss  Edith  Hays  as  Bessie  Throckmorton ,  and  Mr.  J. 
Hayes  McLean  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  both  sang  excellently, 
but  a  little  more  attention  to  the  acting  possibilities  of  the 
parts  would  have  improved  them  both  considerably.  Mr. 
Walter  Ricks  as  Simkins  deserves  a  special  word  of  praise.  It 
was  quite  an  admirable  piece  of  work. 

London  and  South'  Western  Bank  in  "  Mrs.  Dot."  A  very 
excellent  show,  chiefly,  one  may  add.  through  the  delightful 
representation  of  the  name  part  by  Miss  Winifred  Sadler.  None 
the  less,  all  concerned  may  pat  themselves  on  the  back  at 
helping  in  what  was  one  of  the  best  shows  given  by  the  bank 
for  some  years.  Miss  Sadler,  looking  amazingly  like  Miss 
Marie  Tempest,  just  waltzed  through  the  part  with  a  most 
infectious  gaiety  that  made  itself  felt  to  the  audience,  and 
might  really  have  spurred  the  others  to  greater  efforts.  It  was 
a  performance  every  bit  as  good  as  the  lady's  impersonation 
of  Lady  Sellenger  in  the  same  play,  and  given  not  a  year  ago 
in  the  same  theatre,  and  that  was  exceptional.  Mr.  Walter 
Herbage  was  not  so  happily  cast  as  usual  as  James  Blenkinsop. 
He  was  very  funny,  but  that  is  hardly  the  test.  An  actor  with 
infinitely  less  than  Mr.  Herbage's  special  talent  for  comedy 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  so  in  the  part.  That  is  where  Mr. 
Maugham  comes  in.  But  Mr.  Herbage  just  managed  to  miss 
hitting  the  right  note.  It  was  really  more  a  question  of  tem- 
perament than  of  ability.  Mr.  Cyril  Lawrence  was  humorous 
in  a  stolid  kind  of  fashion  as  Freddy,  and  Mr.  Talbot  Elsden, 
who,  as  Gerald,  has  nothing  to  do  except  do  nothing  rather 
nicely,  was  only  more  or  less  adequate.  Of  the  other  ladies 
Miss  Dora  Wilson  was  pleasing  in  the  inoffensive  part  of  Aunt 
Eliza,  but  Miss  Margaret  Lymbery  was  somewhat  at  sea  with 
Nelly,  and  Miss  Clara  Sutton  was  rather  badly  miscast  for 
Lady  Sellenger.  Her  rendering  of  it  showed  the  actress  of 
experience  trying  hard  in  a  part  for  which  she  is  not  at  all 
suited.  And  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  amateur,  did  the 
compilers  of  the  programme  forget  the  rights  of  every  other 
member  of  the  cast  by  starring  a  particular  performer  thereon  ? 
Surely,  the  audience  were  capable  of  discrimination.  Special 
praise  should  be  given  to  the  scenery  and  mounting  of  the  play, 
for  which  Mr.  Hugh  B.  Hutchins  was  responsible.  Both  were 
first-class.  Mr.  Colley  Salter  was  the  producer,  and  excellently 
well  his  work  was  done,  with  the  exception  of  the  dance  at  the 
end  of  Act  II.,  which  might  have  been  better  arranged. 

Leatherhead  A.  D.  and  O.S.  in  "  The  Yeoman  of  the  Guard." 
Wouldn't  the  average  amateur  performance  of  comic  opera  be 
immensely  improved  if  a  little  more  attention  to  acting  were 
paid  by  the  principals?  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  it 
would  be  by  no  means  a  bad  plan  to  turn  them — the  principals, 
that  is — over  to  a  stage  manager  accustomed  only  to  straight 
comedy  after  the  regular  man  had  done  his  best  or  worst  with 
them,  and  give  him  a  few  weeks  to  bully  them  out  of  that 
absurd  habit  of  speaking  direct  at  the  audience,  to  wean  them 
from  that  hypnotic  stare  at  the  conductor's  baton,  to  tell  them 
the  meaning  of  the  lines  they  so  often  murder,  leach  'em,  in 
fact,  to  act  as  naturally  as  the  exigencies  of  musical  comedy  allow. 
I'm  convinced  it  would  improve  the  show  a  hundred  per  cent. — 
which  reflections  are  in  truth  only  partially  born  of  the  Leather- 
head  Amateurs'  performance  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  number 
one  opera.  Indeed,  it  was  so  good  that  one  regretted  it  wasn't 
the  little  bit  better  that  it  might  easily  have  been.  It  is 
not  an  easy  play  for  the  comedians  is  this  "  Yeoman."  Jack 
Point  must  have  a  touch  of  pathos  in  him  to  succeed ;  he  wants 
also  a  singing  voice.  Mr.  C.  E.  Grantham  was  lacking  some- 
what in  both  qualities,  although  in  the  broader  humours  of  the 
part  he  was  diverting  enough,  as  was  Mr.  Walker,  in  the  con- 
ventional saturnine  fashion  as  Shadbolt.  Mrs.  Dowle  possessed 
possibly  the  best  voice  of  the  ladies,  and  she  gave  Elsie's  music 
very  tunefully.  Physically  she  was  not  quite  suited  to  the  part, 
but  hers  may  be  accounted  quite  a  successful  performance. 
Phoebe,  too,  had  quite  a  good  voice,  and  Miss  Amy  Pearman 
played  the  character  very  intelligently.  One  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  her  yowel  sounds  were  not  quite  above 
reproach.  Mr.  E.  J.  Jeffery,  as  Sergeant  Meryll,  was  bluff 
and  soldierly,  and  I  particularly  liked  Mr.  Walter  Ede  as  the 
Governor  of  the  Tower  until  the  finale  of  the  first  act,  when  he 
marred  his  impersonation  by  an  extravagance  of  gesture  and 
movement.  Mr.  Bowring  Cranch,  as  Fairfax,  sang  very 
pleasantly,  and  acted  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit.  The  chorus 
were  well  drilled  and  considerably  helped  the  show  along,  and 
the  funds  of  the  Sutton  Hospital  should  benefit  considerably 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  performances. 
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Miss  IRIS  HAWKINS  as  Myrtle 


Miss  MARIE   I.OHR  as  Josepha  Quarendon 
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"  Preserving  Mr.  Panmure ' 

The  Story  of  the   Play 


THE    odour    of    sanctity    which    permeated    "The 
Clewers  "    was    due    to    the    influence    of    Mrs. 
Panmure,     whose     religious     tenets     and     austere 
intolerances  had  contrived  to  make  the  place  unbearably 
dull    for   her    friends.      Gradually    she   had    brought   her 
reprobate    husband    to    assume    an    appreciation    of    her 
narrow-minded  ideas  on  the  subject  of  religion.      Indeed, 
so   much   had   this  prodigious   humbug   followed   her  lead 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  sermonettes  to  her 
assembled  guests  at  evening  prayers.     At  heart  he  was 
a    scoundrel,    a    weak,    despicable   cad.      Mrs.    Panmure, 
on     the     other     hand,     was     a     thoroughly    conscientious 
woman,    suffering   more   or  less   from    a    warped   outlook 
upon  things  in  general. 

Life  at  "  The  Clewers  "  had  gone 
on  in  its  usual  humdrum,  monotonous 
way  until  Mrs.  Panmure  introduced 
into  her  household  the  daughter  of  an 
old  friend  of  the  family  and  a  school- 
mate of  hers,  Josepha  Quarendon,  as 
governess  to  her  own  daughter, 
Myrtle.  Myrtle  had  the  appearance, 
mannerisms  and  conversation  of  an 
elderly  spinster,  and  this  was  the  raw 
material  upon  which  Josepha  had  to 
work. 

From  the  moment  she  arrived 
Josepha  transformed  the  whole  house- 
hold. Happiness,  laughter  and  sun- 
shine had  entered  the  place  where  it 
had  never  before  existed.  She  and 
Mrs.  Panmure  were  genuinely  fond  of 
each  other,  and  she  was  a  general 
favourite  among  all  the  guests  of  the 
Panmure  family. 

There  was  a  house  party  at  "  The 

Clewers."  The  guests  included  the  Right  Honourable 
Reginald  Stulkeley,  M.P.,  an  expert  on  imported  cocoa  ; 
Talbot  Woodhouse,  his  private  secretary  ;  Alfred  Hebble- 
thwaite,  M.P.  ;  Mrs.  Hebblethwaite,  who  was  an  aunt  of 
Mrs.  Panmure,  and  Mrs.  Panmure's  sister,  Dulcie 
Anstice.  Hugh  Loring,  engaged  to  Dulcie,  was  also  one 
of  the  party. 

It   was   not   difficult   to   see   that 
Josepha  was,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  men,  the  centre  of  interest. 
Their     marked     attentions     to     her 
drew    broad    hints    from    the    other 
ladies     of     the     party.        However, 
nothing    of    any    consequence    hap- 
pened until  the  guests  left  the  room 
to     amuse     themselves     in     various 
ways  before  dinner,  leav- 
ing Mr.    Panmure  alone 
to   compose   the    sermon 
he  was  expected   to   de- 
liver   at    family    prayers 
that  evening. 

Totally  at  a  loss  for  a 
subject,  he  wandered  up 
and  down  the  room,  until 
the  timely  entrance  of 
Josepha,  and  her  offer  to 
help  him  in  his  task  of 
composition,  put  him  out 
of  his  misery  for  the  time 
being.  It  was  a  Saint's 
Day,  she  pointed  out — 
the  feast  of  St.  Polycarp 
— and  her  suggestions 
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for  cribbing  ideas  and  matter  for  the  sermon  from  a 
dictionary  of  Saints  were  eagerly  pounced  upon  by  Mr. 
Panmure. 

He  thanked  her  effusively,  and  Josepha  went  into  an 
adjoining  room  to  get  a  book  she  had  left  there.  He 
followed  her,  and  there  insulted  her  by  kissing  her. 

Josepha  rushed  back  into  the  room,  speechless  with 
anger,  wiping  her  lips  in  the  endeavour  to  remove  the 
stain  of  that  loathsome  kiss.  Mr.  Panmure  followed  her, 
and  fell  on  his  knees,  imploring  her  forgiveness,  thinking 
the  whole  while  of  his  own  skin,  and  what  it  would  mean 
to  him  if  the  truth  should  come  to  his 
wife's  ears.  In  her  scorn  and  anger 
Josepha  lifted  a  plate  from  the  table, 
smashed  it  to  fragments  at  his  feet, 
and  left  him  grovelling  on  the  floor 
picking  up  the  pieces. 

Josepha's  feelings  were  outraged, 
but  her  affection  for  Mrs.  Panmure 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  tell  her, 
so  she  sought  out  Mrs.  Hebblethwaite, 
and  said  she  had  just  heard  from  a 
friend  of  hers  who  had  been  kissed  by 
the  head  of  the  house  in  which  she  (the 
friend)  was  acting  as  governess. 
Josepha's  friend  had  written  to  ask 
her  what  she  should  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  she  had  come  to  ask 
Mrs.  Hebblethwaite's  advice.  Her 
agitation  aroused  that  lady's  suspi- 
cions, and  when  Josepha  had  returned 
to  her  room  she  informed  Mrs.  Pan- 
mure  and  Dulcie  Anstice  of  the 
occurrence.  Josepha  was  sent  for  and 
questioned.  Mr.  Panmure  came  in, 
and  he,  having  heard  her  declare  that 
she  would  not  mention  the  culprit's  name,  pretended  to 
question  her.  Other  than  her  statement  that  it  was  not 
Mr.  Panmure,  Josepha  refused  to  say  anything.  With 
that  she  flung  herself  from  the  room,  leaving  Mrs. 
Hebblethwaite  and  Dulcie  in  a  nervous  condition,  protest- 
ing to  each  other  the  innocence  of  Mr.  Hebblethwaite 
and  Hugh  Loring. 

They  discussed  the  other  likely  culprits.  There 
was  Mr.  Stulkeley  and  his  secretary  !  Ah,  Mr. 
Panmure  should  go  and  interrogate  them  !  Mr. 
Panmure  accordingly  promised  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Stulkeley  and  his  secretary  had  retired  to 
the  library,  where  the 
former  was  dictating  a 
speech  on  cocoa.  Sud- 
denly a  knocking  at  the 
French  windows  dis- 
turbed them.  It  was 
Josepha,  who  rushed  into 
the  room  in  high  spirits. 
She  had  devised  a  plan  ! 
If  either  Mr.  Stulkeley  or 
Mr.  Woodhouse  would 
be  kind  enough  to  take 
the  blame  of  that  kiss  on 
their  own  shoulders,  it 
would  save  the  situation  ! 
Both  men  were  dumb- 
founded. While  express- 
ing their  sorrow  at  the 
predicament  in  which 
Josepha  was  placed,  they 
both  refused,  at  which 
Josepha  vowed  she  would 
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walk  up  and  down  in  the  snowstorm  outside  their  room 
until  she  caught  a  severe  cold,  and  that  they  would  be 
responsible  for  her  death  if  such  a  calamity  should  happen 
as  the  result  of  her  action. 

Feelings  of  remorse  eventually  conquered  the  two  men, 
and,  turning  up  their  trousers,  they  went  out  into  the 
snow,  and  carried  her  by  force  into  the  room,  her  pretty 
evening  dress  much  bedraggled  and  wet  through. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Stulkeley,  she  retired  into  a 
little  room  adjoining,  removed  her  soaking  frock,  and 
returned  to  the  library  clothed  in  a  smoking-jacket,  which 
she  had  found  hanging  up  inside  the  door.  When  she 
heard  from  the  two  bachelors  that  the  jacket  belonged  to 
Mr.  Panmure  her  expression  of  horror  revealed  her 
secret,  and  she  admitted  that  Mr.  Panmure  was  the  man 
who  had  kissed  her.  At  her  request,  both  Mr.  Stulkeley 
and  his  secretary  promised  to  guard  her  secret,  for  the 
sake  of  Mrs.  Panmure. 

A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  Josepha  and  her  wet 
clothes  were  hurried  once  more  into  the  little  room 
adjoining,  and  Mr.  Panmure  entered  on  his  mission  of 
discovery.  He  tried  to  draw  confession  from  the  one  or 
the  other,  but  in  vain.  Mr.  Hebblethwaite  and  Hugh 
Loring  entered  the  room,  and  accusations  made  by  each 
to  the  other  nearly  led  to  blows,  the  situation  being  saved 
by  the  entrance  of  the  ladies.  Josepha  meanwhile  re- 
mained in  the  little  room,  where  she  had  an  opportunity 

of  hearing  the  whole  conversation  and  the  final  announce- 
ment by  Talbot  Woodhouse,  who  rose  to 

the  occasion,  and  declared  before  his  host 

and  hostess  and  their  guests  that  he  was 

the  guilty  person.      Who  can  say  what 

the  consequences   would   have  been   had 

not  Mrs.  Panmure,  admiring  the  courage 

of  the  man  in  admitting  his  fault,   pro- 
claimed   her    forgiveness?     With    a    few 

noble  words  she  presented  him  with  the 

gilt  badge  of  the  League  of  Fine  Souls, 

an  institution  presided  over  by  the  local 

parson,    in    which    she    was    deeply    in- 
terested.     With  this  the  company  left  the 

library  for  the  drawing-room,  where  they 

were    to    assemble    for    family    prayers. 

Mr.   Panmure,  however,  remained  behind 

for  a  moment  to  take  a  sip  of  brandy  to 

give  him  courage  for  the  coming  ordeal 

of  preaching  his   sermon   on    St.    Polycarp.     As   he  was 

about    to    join    his    guests    Josepha    emerged    from    her 

hiding-place,  told  him  what  she  thought  of  him,  snatched 

his   sermon   from   his   hand   and   threw   it   into   the   fire. 

With    the   poker    in    her 

hand  she  ordered  him  out 

of  the  room  to  face  his 

friends,    and    preach    to 

them  as  best  he  could. 
The  scene  changed  to 
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Mr.  Stulkeley 's  house  in  London.  Josepha  was  the  guest 
of  Miss  Stulkeley,  who  kept  house  for  her  brother. 
Talbot  Woodhouse,  of  course,  was  there,  and  from  the 
conversation  that  ensued 
there  was  no  doubt  that 
both  men  were  in  love  with 
Josepha.  Neither  of  them 
had  spoken  to  her  on  the 
matter,  and,  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  Miss  Stulkeley,  they 
decided  to  draw  lots  for  the 
first  right  to  propose.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  who- 
ever should  be  fortunate  to 
speak  first  should  make  a 
confession  that  the  other 
also  loved  her,  and  would 
press  his  suit  in  due  course. 
Mr.  Stulkeley  won  the 
draw,  and  when  Josepha 
came  into  the  room  he 
formally  proposed  to  her  in 
a  carefully-worded  speech. 
Having  suspicions  that 
someone  was  listening, 
Josepha  took  a  quill-pen 

from  the  writing-table  and  pushed  it  vigorously  through 
the  keyhole. 

It  was  then  Talbot  Woodhouse's  turn 
to   propose,   and  he  came   into  the   room 
with   a   black   shade  over  his   right  eye, 
obviously   the   consequence   of  Josepha's 
tactics  with  the  quill-pen.     Josepha  sug- 
gested  that   as   they   had   already   drawn 
lots  for  the  right  to  propose,  they  should 
now  draw  lots  for  her  hand.      She  wrote 
the  words  "  Lucky  man  "  on  one  of  the 
slips  of  paper,   and   the  other  was   sup- 
posed to  be  a  blank.     These  she  folded 
up  and  placed  in  a  vase.      Mr.   Stulkeley 
had   first   draw,    and   drew   the    n  inning 
paper.     Talbot  Woodhouse  was  very  dis- 
appointed,   but,    carelessly    drawing    the 
second  slip  from  the  vase,  he  also  read 
the  words   "Lucky   man."     In  this  way 
Josepha    Quarendon    told    Mr.    Stulkeley 
that  he  was  the  lucky  man,   inasmuch  as  she  gave  her 
hand  and  heart  to  him,  and  that  Talbot  Woodhouse  was 
the  lucky  man  in  that  he  was  not  destined  to  marry  her. 
Before  this  final  lottery  an  incident  occurred. 
Several  cards  were  brought  into  the  room  announcing 
the   arrival   of   Mr.    and    Mrs.    Panmure,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 
Hebblethwaite,   Dulcie  Anstice,  and   Hugh  Loring.      Mr. 
Hebblethwaite  explained  that  Mr.   Panmure  had  made  a 
full  confession  to  his  wife,   and  that  the  object  of  their 
visit  to  London  was  that  he  should  repeat  his  confession 
before  all  the  guests  who  were  staying  at  "  The  Clewers  " 
when  the  fatal  kiss  was  given. 

Mr.  Panmure  made  his  confession,  and,  pointing  to  an 
ornament  on  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  said  that  it  was  the 
bronze  badge  of  the  League  of  Fine  Souls,  to  which  he 
had  recently  been  appointed,  and  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  endeavour  to  qualify  for  the  gilt  badge,  a  much 
higher  branch  of  the  League. 

This,  then,  is  the  story  of  "  Preserving  Mr.  Panmure." 
We  are  left  to  hope  and  believe  that  Josepha's  life  in  the 
future  would  still  run  its  happy  course  as  the  wife  of  a 
Member  of  Parliament.  We  do  not  hear  what  becomes 
of  Talbot  Woodhouse,  nor  whether  Mr.  Panmure's  reso- 
lutions were  as  rigidly  carried  out  as  they  were  readily 
made.  For  the  peace  of  mind  of  dear  Mrs.  Panmure  we 
can  only  hope  they  were. 

H.  V.  M. 
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Afternoon  Tea  at  "  The  Clewers 


iJosepha  is  the  centre  of  attraction  for  the  men 


{Foulsham  &•  Banficld 

St.  John  Panmure,  J.P.  (Mr.  ARTHUR  PLAYFAIR),  tells  his  guests  that  he  is  now  a  preacher  of  sermonettes 
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When  the  Secret  is  Out 


Photot\  [FoulsAam  &•  Banfield 

It  is  discovered  that  Josepha  has  been  kissed  by  one  of  the  men,  and  Mrs.  Panmure  (Miss  LILIAN  BRAITHWAITE), 
Mrs.  Hebblethwaite  (Miss  KATE  SERGEANTSON),  and  Dulcie  Anstice  (Miss  MARGUERITE  LESLIE)  endeavour  to 

discover  the  culprit 
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Josepha  Refuses  to  Tell 


[Foulsham  &  Banfield 

Other  than  the  assurance  that  Mr.   Panmure  is  not  the  culprit,    Josepha  will  tell  her  questioners    nothing.     Mr.   Panmure 

is  requested  by  his  wife  to  ascertain  the  name  from  Josepha 
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Who  is  the  Man? 


Josepha  having  falsely  declared  Mr.   Tanmure  to  be  innocent,  his  wife  kisses  him.     The  other  ladies 

grow  suspicious  of  their  husbands 


Photos]  [Foulsham  &•  Banfield 

Dulcie  attempts  to  prevent  Josepha  from  leaving,  but  Josepha  refuses  to  have  anything  further'to  say'and  compels  her  to 

stand  aside — much  to  Mr.  Panmure's  relief 
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The  Scene  in  the  Library 


The   Rt.    Hon.    Reginald    Stulkeley,  M.P.   (MR.    DAWSON    MILWARD),   and    his    private   secretary,    Talbot    Woodhouse 
(MR.  DION  BOUCICAULT),  are  jealous  of  each  other's  feelings  for  Josepha 


Photos^ 
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Josepha,   who  threatened  to  go  out  and  catch  cold  unless  one  of  them  accepted  the  responsibility,  carries    out  her   threat 

and  is  brought  in  again  by  Stulkeley  andjWcodhouse 
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Talbot  Woodhouse's  Noble  Sacrifice 


The  other  two  men  of  the  party,  Alfred  Hebblethwaite,  M.P.  (Mr.  EDMUND  MAURICE)  and  Hugh  Loring!(Mr.  RUPERT  LUMLEY), 

finding  suspicion  resting  upon  them,  nearly  come  to  blows  in  accusing  each  other 


Photon  \_t  ouiiham  &•  Ban  fit  Id 

To  save  the  situaticnlWoodhouse  confesses  himself  the  culprit,  and  Mrs.  Panmure  decorates  him,  for  his  noble i confession,  with  the  gilt 

badge  cf  the  Guild  of  I'ine  Souls 
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The  Confession  of  Mr.  Panmure 


Trying  the  vases  before  the  draw 


Mr.  Panmure  and  his  friends  arrive  to  hear  Mr.  Panmure  make   his  confession 


v-4' 


Photos]  \Fouisham  &•  Banfteld 

Having  confessed,  the  old  humbug  points^to  his  bronze  badge  of  the  Guild  of  Fine  Souls,  with  which  he  has  been  presented 
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Sir  Arthur  W.  Pinero 


D 


OES    an    author's   own    personal   outlook    on   life 
possess   such   a   powerful   influence   as   to   uncon- 
sciously   creep    into    and    gradually    dominate    his 
writing?     This   was   the  question   which   flashed   through 
my  mind,   remaining   still  unanswered,   when  leaving  the 
Comedy     Theatre     after     witnessing     "  Preserving     Mr. 
Panmure,"     Sir    Arthur    Pinero's    latest,     and     in    some 
respects  one  of  his  greatest,    plays.      Before   giving  you 
a   slight   idea  of   how   our  leading   dramatist's   work   has 
altered  during  the  last  few  years,  permit  me  to  throw  a 
few  interesting  sidelights  on  his  eventful  career.      Born 
in  London  in  1855  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  is  still  in  the  middle 
fifties.      His  father  was  a  solicitor,  and,  like  the  majority 
of  the  parents  of  thirty  years  ago,  believed  firmly  in  his 
son  following  the  same  profession  ;  the  lad's  individuality 
was  not  taken   into   account.     Thus,   on  leaving  school, 
we    find    young    Pinero    studying    law    with    a     view    to 
becoming      formally      articled. 
Fortunately    for    British    drama 
and  the  theatre-going  public  he- 
must  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion   that    "  the    Law    was    a 
hass,"   for  in    1874,   when  only 
nineteen  years  of  age,   we  dis- 
cover   him    appearing    in    small 
parts  as  a  general  utility  actcr 
at    the    Theatre    Royal,    Edin- 
burgh,   for   the   princely   salary 
of  £i   a  week.      From  1876  to 
1 88 1    he  was  a  member  of  the 
late    Sir    Henry    Irving's    cele- 
brated   Lyceum    Company,    and 
while  with  him  made  his  start 
as  a  playwright.      His   first   at- 
tempt    was     a     one-act     farce 
called     "  ^200    a    year,"     the 
manuscript  of  which  he  gave  to 
Mr.   R.  C.  Carton,  then  also  a 
struggling   young   actor.      The 
latter  got  it  produced  at  the  old 
Globe      Theatre.        This      was 
quickly    followed   by   two    short 
pieces,     entitled     "  Daisy     Es- 
cape "    and    "Bygones,"    both 
being  used  by  Irving  as  curtain- 
raisers,  with  the  young  author 
in  the  leading  part.     But  Fame, 
capricious  goddess,  was  already      f 
hovering   round    his   door,    and 
when      'The    Money-Spinner" 
and   "  The   Squire  "   were   pro- 
duced by  the  Sir  John   Hare  and  Mr.   and   Mrs.    Kendal 
Management  and  received  with  unparalleled  enthusiasm, 
London   soon   awoke   to   the   fact   that   in    Arthur   Wing 
Pinero  a  new  dramatist  had  arrived  who  was  destined  to 
make  history.     The   following  year  he   retired  from  the 
stage  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  future  entirely  to  play- 
writing.      Now  what  was  the  leading  note  struck  by  most 
of  his  work  during  the  next  ten  years?     Humour,  with- 
out a  doubt  often  farcically  fantastical,  never  unsympa- 
thetic. 

Countless  people  have  laughed  uproariously  at  the 
quaint  fun  in  "  The  Magistrate  "  and  "  Dandy  Dick," 
while  "  Sweet  Lavender,"  full  of  tender,  natural  pathos 
and  kindly  witticisms,  notwithstanding  its  rather  weak 
story,  gave,  and  is  still  giving,  tons  of  pure  pleasure  to 
thousands.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  the  same  master- 
mind could  create  lovable  Dick  Phenyl,  the  supposed 
wastrel,  and  hateful  St.  John  Panmure,  whose  thin  veneer 
of  sanctity  failed  entirely  to  hide  the  satyr.  During  late 
years  Sir  Arthur  Pinero's  work  has  slowly  become  tinged 


Sir  A.  W.   Pinero 


with  grey  tragedy  (I  except  "  Trelawney  of  the  Wells  "), 
even  the  sparkling  dialogue  leaving  a  sensation  of  gloom. 
This  feeling  is  all  the  more  poignant  because  of  the 
tremendous  ability  and  relentless  force  of  the  characterisa- 
tion. Bitterness  instead  of  kindliness  on  the  stage  does 
not  usually  spell  remembrance.  For  instance,  in  "  Pre- 
serving Mr.  Panmure  "  Sir  Arthur  again  introduces  us 
to  some  weird  characters.  I  wonder  where  he  comes 
across  all  the  horrible  people  he  makes  plays  out  of ! 
Certainly  he  makes  them  say  some  of  the  cleverest  things 
we  have  heard  for  years,  but  candidly  I  prefer  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Posnet  to  the  Ridleys.  Well,  in  this  play  the  only 
decent  one  is  Josepha,  played  with  delightful  delicacy  of 
touch  by  Miss  Marie  Lohr,  certainly  the  finest  piece  of 
acting  this  talented  young  actress  has  given  us.  Then 
Mr.  Arthur  Playfair  is  wonderful  as  St.  John  Panmure, 
the  self-satisfied  convert  who  shows  the  cloven  hoof.  In 

fact,  the  whole  company  act 
magnificently,  but  that  is  not  to 
be  surprised  at,  for  Sir  Arthur 
is  acknowledged  to  be  un- 
rivalled at  securing  results  from 
his  artistes.  You  feel  that  all  the 
people  say  just  what  they  would 
say  under  the  circumstances. 
Each  is  a  separate  type,  and  so 
they  take  a  different  view  of 
life,  unpleasant  maybe,  but  they 
are  alive — not  mere  property 
men  and  women.  I  can  quite 
understand  this  faculty  of  Sir 
Arthur's,  because  I  have  had 
practical  experience  of  it.  Many 
years  ago  I  was  interested  in 
an  amateur  performance  of  the 
Times,"  and  experienced 
rather  a  difficulty  in  securing  a 
suitable  Mrs.  Bompas.  Eventu- 
ally we  decided  to  cast  a  clever 
young  girl  for  the  part,  instead 
of  an  older  member  of  the  club. 
Shortly  before  the  rehearsals 
started  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
introducing  her  to  Sir  Arthur, 
who  most  courteously  gave  her 
some  valuable  advice,  explain- 
ing various  traits  in  the  charac- 

[Dovf,  street  studio,      ter'.  the  result  be'lnS  a  portrayal 
which   received  the  cordial  ap- 
proval of  both  Press  and  public. 
This  gift  of  imparting  his  con- 
ception of  character  to  others  is  what  makes   a   Pinero 
play  appear  to  be  so  perfectly  cast. 

Yes,  I  came  away  from  "  Preserving  Mr.  Panmure  " 
amazed  once  again  at  the  genius  who  can  make  such 
characters  vividly  interesting,  marvelling  at  the  capacity 
of  the  man  who  with  nothing  but  a  rather  vulgar  trifle  to 
write  round  can  keep  people  of  all  classes  holding  all 
sorts  of  convictions  and  opinions  enthralled  and  amused. 
I  also  came  away  profoundly  impressed  by  the  deep 
knowledge  of  human  character  possessed  by  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero;  read  this  epigram,  "  Beauty  is  a  drawback  to 
women  who  earn  their  living — except  on  the  stage  !  " 
But  will  the  public  agree  with  the  dramatist  in  calling 
"Preserving  Mr.  Panmure"  a  comic  play?  They  evi- 
dently think  it  a  fine  one,  judging  by  the  crowded 
audiences. 
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About  the  Players 


MISS  LILIAN  BRAITHWAITE 

IT  is  difficult  to  realise  that  this  talented  actress  only 
commenced  her  stage  career  shortly  before  the  begin- 
ning of  1900.  Although  afterwards  a  member  of  Mr. 
Benson's  Company,  she  made  her  first  start  with  William 
Haviland  in  South  Africa  when  this  popular  actor  gave  a 
Shakespearean  Repertoire  Season  there. 
Returning  to  London,  she  joined  Julia 
Neilson  and  Fred  Terry,  playing  Celia 
to  the  former's  Rosalind  on  tour.  It 
was  the  same  management  who  gave 
the  young  artiste  her  chance  in  town  by 
engaging  her  to  appear  at  the  Hay- 
market  in  "  Sweet  Nell  of  Old  Drury." 
At  this  time  Mr.  George  Alexander  was 
looking  out  for  a  leading  lady,  and  soon 
Miss  Braithwaite  was  installed  at  St. 
James's  as  leading  lady,  appearing  in 
"The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest," 
"If  I  Were  King,"  "Saturday  to 
Monday,"  "Old  Heidelberg,"  "Lady 
Windermere's  Fan,"  etc.  Leaving 
there  she  went  to  the  Adelphi  in  1905, 
and  under  Otho  Stuart's  management 
created  the  heroine's  part  in  "  Dr. 
Wake's  Patient,"  a  most  sympathetic 
performance.  Her  Lady  Teazle  in  "  The 
School  for  Scandal,"  which  showed  her 
adaptability  for  Old-English  comedy, 
has  proved  a  pitfall  to  many  an  actress. 
In  "  Preserving  Mr.  Panmure  "  her 
acting  in  the  part  of  the  saintly  wife  is 
a  perfect  study  in  still  life.  Her  outlook  on  life  is  so 
placid,  calm  as  the  surface  of  some  deep  lake  sheltered  by 
heather  hills.  She  is  a  beautiful  embodiment  of  mistaken 
virtue  and  extreme  niceness,  but  it  has  the  real  touch 
required. 


the  Magnificent,"  "  Concerning  a  Countess,"  "  A  Scotch 
Marriage,"  etc.,  etc.  She  is  fond  of  out-door  sport  of 
any  kind,  her  principal  recreation  being  shooting,  riding 
and  golfing.  Of  a  sweet  and  sympathetic  nature,  Miss 
Leslie  has  many  friends.  She  is  wrapped  up  in  her 
work,  and  keenly  interested  in  every  detail  of  her  pro- 
fession. In  evidence  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  watch 
her  performance  as  Dulcie  Anstice.  It 
is  carefully  thought  out,  and  is  an 
excellent  character  study. 


MR.  DAWSON  MILWARD 

IN  the  number  of  THE  PLAYGOER  AND 
SOCIETV  ILLUSTRATED  chiefly  devoted 
to  Cosmo  Hamilton's  "  Mrs.  Skeffing- 
ton  "  will  be  found  a  short  sketch  of 
Mr.  Dawson  Milward's  career.  His 
present  performance  as  The  Right 
Honourable  Reginald  Stulkeley,  M.P., 
is  full  of  quiet  dignity,  and  one  that 
adds  to  his  already  great  reputation. 


Oi 


Miss  Lilian  Braithwaite 


MISS  MARIE  LOHR 

IN  the  issue  of  THE  PLAYGOER  AND 
SOCIETY  ILLUSTRATED  of  June  last, 
on  page  126,  will  be  found  a  short 
article  on  Miss  Marie  Lohr  and  her 
career.  In  "  Preserving  Mr.  Pan- 
mure  "  this  bright,  fresh  young  actress 
has  added  yet  another  wreath  to  her 
laurels.  For  the  part  of  Josepha 
Quarendon  it  would  be  difficult  to 
choose  an  actress  more  fitted,  naturally 
and  by  her  art,  than  Miss  Marie  Lohr. 
Her  performance  is  quite  the  best  thing 
she  has  done,  and  has  shown  signs  of 
the  possession  of  those  qualities  which 
go  to  the  making  of  a  really  great 
actress. 


MR.  ARTHUR  PLAYFAIR 

NE  of  the  most  remarkable  per- 
formances of  the  present  day  is  that 
ot  Mr.  Arthur  Playfair  as  St.  John  Pan- 
mure,  J.P.  It  is  some  time  since  we 
have  seen  such  a  character  on  the 
stage.  To  play  Panmure  is  a  thankless 
task  at  the  best,  but  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  we  have  no  other  actor  who  could 
have  translated  the  lines  of  Pinero  with  such  subtle  force 
and  ingenuity.  Mr.  Arthur  Playfair  was  born  in  India, 
and  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the  Grand 
Theatre,  Douglas,  in  1887.  Since  then  he  has  appeared 
in  a  long  list  of  productions  at  various  theatres  in  London 
and  the  United  States,  including  "  Cap- 
tain Swift,"  "  The  Man  from  Blank- 
ley's,"  "The  Mountebanks,"  "A 
Man's  Shadow,"  and  "  Mr.  George." 
A  great  deal  of  the  success  of  the 
review,  "  Oh,  Indeed  !  "  at  the  Empire 
in  1908  was  due  to  him,  and  many 
sketches  which  have  been  performed  at 
the  best  music-halls  owe  much  to  his 
performances. 


MISS  MARGUERITE  LESLIE 

BORN  in  Sweden,  and  of  Swedish 
descent,  Miss  Leslie  made  her  first 
appearance  at  the  Manhattan  Theatre 
in  New  York  City  in  1904.  On  that 
occasion  she  played  Mrs.  Ogden  in  "The  Virginian." 
It  was  not  until  two  years  later — January,  1906,  to  be 
precise — that  Miss  Leslie  made  her  first  appearance  in 
London.  This  event  took  place  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre, 
where  she  played  Viola  in  "  Nero."  After  a  successful 
tour  in  "  My  Darling,"  we  find  her  back  again  at  the 
Criterion  in  1907,  playing  in  that  wonderfully  successful 
comedy,  "A  Night  Out."  Since  then  Miss  Marguerite 
Leslie  has  appeared  in  various  plays,  such  as  "  Bellamy 

Photos} 


Miss  Marguerite  Leslie 


deep  regard. 


MISS  ADA  FERRAR 

ALTHOUGH  Miss  Ada  Ferrar  has 
only  a  small  part  in  "  Preserving 
Mr.  Panmure  "  she  manages  to  intro- 
duce a  good  deal  of  feeling  into  it.  As 
Miss  Stulkeley,  the  sister  of  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Reginald  Stulkeley,  M.P.,  she 
appears  in  the  last  act.  She  is  the  sister 
of  Beatrice  Ferrar,  and  in  1891  she 
married  the  well-known  art  critic  and 
editor,  Mr.  Walter  Shaw  Sparrow.  Miss 
Ferrar  is  one  of  the  many  who  look 
back  upon  their  association  with  Mr. 
F.  R.  Benson  and  his  famous  Shake- 
spearean companies  with  feelings  of 
Under  leading  managers  she  has  appeared 


in   various   productions   not  only    in   this  country,   but   in 
Australia,  America  and  elsewhere. 


SHORT  sketches  of  the  careers  of  Miss  Kate  Sergeant- 
son  and  Mr.   Edmund  Maurice  will  be  found  on  page 
266  in  No.  6  of  THE  PLAYGOER  \ND  SOCIETY  ILLUSTRATED. 
This    number    contains    a    fully    illustrated    souvenir    of 
"  The  Tenth  Man,"  at  the  Globe  Theatre. 
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Self  and   The   Other. 
Laurie,  6s.) 


By  "  VICTORIA   CROSS."     (T.   Werner 


WHAT  made  Victoria  Cross?  This  review  will,  if  she  ever 
reads  it ! 

For  she  is  going  to  be  told  that  in  spite  of  all  her  powerful 
writing  and  fine  rush  of  narrative,  she  has  produced  a  novel 
which  is  as  foolish  as  its  hero  and  morally  as  worthless. 

Its  hero!  Ay,  there's  the  rub.  A  more  conceited,  self- 
conscioUs,  cynical,  irrational,  hysterical,  disagreeable  creature 
never  wormed  his  way  through  a  novel.  The  only  good  thing 
that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that  he  was  capable  of  a  deep  and 
passionate  love. 

But  does  any  Englishman  worth  his  birthright  conceive  such 
a  love  for  a  native  of  India,  no  matter  how  beautiful  and 
gifted?  And  if  so,  does  he  sacrifice  both  his  future  and  hers  by 
eloping  with  her  to  Constantinople,  when  he  knows  he  can't 
marry  her,  and  then,  when  she  dies  of  plague,  cut  his  throat 
with  her  quivering  body  in  his  arms?  Love  has  been  made  an 
excuse  for  many  things  in  literature,  but  it  can  hardly  be  made 
an  excuse  for  that. 

Imagine  the  effect  of  such  a  novel  on  the  people  among  whom 
it  will  circulate,  when  even  sane,  responsible  readers  have  to 
admit  its  power ! 

To  return  to  the  horrible  hero.  If  Victoria  Cross  were  merely 
trying  to  produce  a  convincing  study  of  a  warped  nature,  she 
has  succeeded  to  perfection.  But  why  choose  such  a  sorry 
theme?  Francis  Heath  is  that  forlorn  hope  of  the  lady  novelist, 
a  college  bookworm.  He  has  more  "  loads  of  learned  lumber 
in  his  head  "  than  all  the  other  collegians  put  together,  and 
he  imagines  they  are  all  jealous  of  him — though  anyone  who 
has  ever  been  to  a  LTniversity  knows  that  learning  is  the  last 
thing  calculated  to  arouse  jealousy!  His  conceit  is  only 
equalled  by  his  cynicism.  Previous  to  the  examination  he  says 
of  his  rivals,  "  All  those  who  daily  expected  to  see  me  break 
down  were  daily  disappointed,"  and  when  he  wins  first  place  in 
the  Indian  Civil  at  the  age  of  twenty — two  years  before  the 
regulations  allow  you  to  enter  for  the  exam.  ! — he  remarks 
that  among  the  congratulatory  letters  showered  upon  him, 
"  Some  from  the  fellows  at  the  College  let  in  an  envious  tone 
between  the  lines  that  amused  me.  I  broke  them  open  one 
after  the  other  as  I  sat  alone  in  the  dining-room,  and  read  them 
with  a  contemptuous  laugh."  A  nice  man  to  have  on  your 
staircase  for  half-a-dozen  terms ! 

But  Heath's  hateful  nature  comes  out  most  clearly  on  page 
206,  where  he  is  good  enough  to  remark  to  the  father  of  a 
family,  "  Children  seem  to  me  to  disgrace  and  degrade  the 
human  species  like  the  drunkard  and  the  imbecile.  In  all 
three  the  intellect  is  absent,  and  therefore  they  are  repellent." 
.Apparently  with  all  his  learning  he  had  never  come  across  the 
following  stanza  : 

"  How  low  soe'er  men  rank  us, 

How  high  soe'er  we  win, 
The  children  far  above  us 
Dwell — and  they  deign   to  love  us ! 


As  though   the  sun  should   thank  us 
For  letting  light  come  in  !  " 

That  was  the   work  of  a  poet  who,   before   he  was   thirty, 
wrote  some  of  the  finest  Free  Love  poems  in  literature,  but  who 


in  after  years  is  said  to  have  referred  to  them  as  among  the 
"  sins  of  his  youth."  A  legend  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
writers  and  readers  of  unorthodox  novels  ! 

To  gain  her  point  Victoria  Cross  stops  at  nothing.  She  makes 
a  man  who  is  presumably  a  gentleman — and  whom  the  hero 
admits  he  likes  very  much — speak  thus  of  his  sister  : 

"  Heath,  you  know  Mabel  admires  you  very  much.  She  was 
saying  to  me  the  other  day  she  had  never  seen  a  face  so  hand- 
some, and  that  struck  her  so  much,  as  yours." 

Surely  even  an  emancipated  novelist  must  know  that  it  is  as 
bad  form  to  give  away  your  sister  as  it  is  to  canvass  for  her ! 

And  surely  any  novelist  of  any  sort  ought  to  know  that  college 
men  don't  talk  about  "  the  under  mathematical  master  "! 

This  review  began  with  a  conundrum.     Let  it  end  with  one. 

Question  : — Granted  that  Tom  Janes  is  the  best  novel  in  the 
English  language,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
"  shocking,"  what  is  the  difference  between  the  author  of  that 
and  the  modern  authoresses  of  sex  novels? 

Answer  : — Henry  Fielding  described  life  as  it  is,  in  order  to 
"  laugh  men  out  of  their  follies."  V.  C.  and  Co.  describe  life 
as  it  isn't,  apparently  to  lure  men  into  them  ! 

Stokes'   Cyclopaedia  of  Music  and  Musicians.      By   L.   J.   DE 
BEKKER.    (W.  &  R.  Chambers,  6s.) 

ONE  cannot  swear  off-hand  that  there  is  no  fact  about  Music 
or  Musicians  that  may  not  be  found  in  Stokes'  Cyclopedia, 
but  one  can  very  nearly  do  it ! 

Joy  of  Tyrol:  A  Human  Revelation.     Edited  by  J.-  M.  BLAKE. 
Illustrated  by  The  Lady.    (Stanley  Paul  &  Co.,  6s.) 

IN  one  of  the  delightfully  illustrated  epistles  which  make  up 
Joy  of  Tyrol  a  curate  asks  a  professor  : 

"  How  can  you  get  what  is  best  in  Nature  save  through  a 
woman's  eyes?  " 

That  shows  what  sort  of  man  the  curate  was.  It  also  shows 
what  sort  of  "  revelation  "  Joy  of  Tyrol  is. 

The  curate  in  question  is  quite  the  nicest  cleric  you  ever 
came  across.  He  is  so  human,  so  whimsical,  so  broad-minded, 
and  such  a  glutton  for  mountains ;  howbeit  he  never  got  the 
best  out  of  the  mountains  until  he  was  able  to  put  his  own 
theory  to  the  test  and  look  at  them  through  feminine  eyes — 
the  eyes  of  Marsalys  Ronnell !  Then  he  discovered  what  Alpine 
scenery  really  means  ! 

The  humour  of  it  all  was  that  for  eight  years  he  had  hoarded 
the  memory  of  Marsalys  as  an  insufferable  little  prig  with  a 
pigtail  who  used  to  ask  solemnly  after  the  safety  of  his  soul ! 

Joy  of  Tyrol  resembles  A  Snail's  Wooing  without  being  in 
any  way  a  copy  of  Mr.  Sneyd-Kynnersley's  book.  Each  is  a 
pleasing  love  tale,  with  plenty  of  Alpine  "  shop,"  good  sayings, 
good  stories,  and  good-fellowship  to  leaven  it. 

Two  Russian  Reformers.    By  J.  A.  T.  LLOYD.    (Stanley  Paul  & 
Co.,  IQS.  6d.) 

WHEN  Count  Tolstoy  saw  something  in  Paris  of  which  he 
disapproved,  this  is  how  he  expressed  his  disapproval  : 
"  I    understood,    not    with    my   reason,    but   with   my   whole 
being,  that  no  theory  could  justify  such  an  act ;  and  that  if  all 
the  men  in  the  world  from  the  day  of  creation,  by  whatever 
theory,  had  found  this  thing  necessary,  it  was  not  so ;  it  was  a 
bad  thing." 
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Unless  you  feel  like  Count  Tolstoy,  you  have  no  chance  of 
becoming  a  great  man.  Next  time  people  laugh  at  you  for 
having  the  courage  of  your  convictions,  tell  them  so ! 

The  second  Russian  Reformer,  treated  at  much  greater  length 
by  Mr.  Lloyd,  is  Ivan  Turgenev.  He  also  may  be  quoted  with 
effect — especially  in  a  dramatic  paper  !  When  he  was  a  youth, 
the  story  was  told  of  him  that  he  once  lost  his  head  on  board  a 
burning  vessel,  and  cried  out,  "  Save  me  !  I  am  the  only  son 
of  a  rich  widow.  Ten  thousand  roubles  to  him  who  will  save 
me."  He  denied  this,  but  years  afterwards  when  he  found 
himself  let  in  for  some  amateur  theatricals,  he  instinctively  re- 
peated, "  Save  me  !  I  am  the  only  son  of  a  rich  widow  !  " 

It  is  instructive  to  note  the  language  in  which  a  biographer 
sometimes  clothes  a  delicate  case.  If  you  or  I  were  to  declare 
ourselves  the  heroes  of  fictitious  incidents  ranging  from  the 
capture  of  a  woman's  heart  to  an  affair  of  a  runaway  horse, 
or  were  to  wax  eloquent  over  a  wholly  imaginary  game  bag 
and  invite  our  friends  to  dinner  on  the  strength  of  it,  we  should 
go  down  to  posterity  as  doomed  liars.  Mr.  Lloyd  says  :  "  Even 
as  a  boy  of  seventeen  Turgenev  had  developed  a  curious  love 
of  mystification,  which  never  wholly  deserted  him  in  after 
life  ""! 

Two  Russian  Reformers  will  not  appeal  to  everybody.  Your 
young  brother,  for  instance,  will  vote  it  slow  because  there  are 
"  no  bombs  "  in  it.  However,  the  student  of  literature  and  the 
student  of  human  nature — they  should,  by  the  way,  always  be 
one  and  the  same — will  learn  a  good  deal  from  it  in  easy  fashion 
which  they  will  not  want — nor  be  wise — to  forget. 

Doctor  Grey.  By  STEPHEN 
ANDREW.  (Greening  & 
Co.,  6s.) 

THIS  absorbing  story 
about  a  young  man  who 
became  a  general  prac- 
titioner in  a  manufacturing 
town  is  dedicated  to  "  My 
brothers  of  the  craft  of 
medicine,"  and  written  in 
the  following  spirit  : 

"  No,  I'm  not  turning 
Socialist.  That  isn't  in  my 
line  at  all.  But  I  don't 
wonder  at  working-men 
being  Socialists." 

Doctor  Grey  is  a  splendid 
fellow  in  many  ways,  but 
he  is  not  nearly  so  interest- 
ing as  Rufus  O'Brien,  the 
Irish  editor  of  the  Wan- 
stone  Comet.  Why,  O  why 
doesn't  the  latter  appear  in 
the  novel  until  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  way  through  ? 

O'Brien  is  one  of  those  practical  reformers  who  make  you 
uncomfortable  by  telling  you  the  truth  about  things  you  would 
rather  misunderstand.  No  matter  how  much  you  want  to 
believe  that  the  working  classes  have  only  themselves  to  blame 
for  their  poverty,  and  that  poverty  is  not  the  same  as  misery, 
O'Brien  won't  let  you.  "  I  try,"  says  he,  "  to  put  revolutionary 
ideas  into  the  heads  of  all  the  sensible  people  I  come  across. 
It  is  the  only  way  to  get  things  done."  Neither  will  he  let  you 
go  on  pretending  to  be  a  staunch  Churchman.  "  O  Daughter 
of  Babylon,  blessed  shall  be  he  that  taketh  thy  children  and 
throweth  them  against  the  stones,"  is  one  of  the  sentiments 
which  he  reminds  you  you  sang  in  church  recently.  In  fact,  he 
realises  that  the  great  enemy  of  Reform  is  humbug,  and  that 
the  only  enemy  of  humbug  is  the  truth.  A  much-hated  enemy, 
too,  as  you  will  soon  find  out  if  you  start  telling  it  to  comfort- 
able people  with  conventional  views  ! 

Do  read  Dr.  Grey.  It  can't  do  you  any  harm,  and  it  may  do 
you  a  lot  of  good. 

The  New  Machiavelli.    By  H.  G.  WELLS.     (John  Lane,  6s.) 

BUT  if  it  is  most  meet  and  right  for  you  to  read  Dr.  Grey, 
even  meeter  and  righter — in  fact,  quite  your  bounden  duty— 
is  it  to  read  Trie  Neu'  Machiavelli.    If  you  don't  feel  thoroughly 
worried   and   harassed   after   it,   you   are   neither   a  patriot,    a 
thinker,  a  moralist,  nor  a  business  man.    You  are  hopeless. 
When  Richard  Remington,  the  hero  of  the  novel,  was  a  small 


Mr.  Stephen  Andrew 


boy,  Bromstead  was  a  rapidly  developing  suburb  of  London. 
Long  before  he  grew  up,  it  had  developed.  Roads  that  led 
nowhere,  hedges  that  gaped,  tarred  fences  studded  with  nails, 
rusty  railings,  broken  bottles,  bits  of  brick,  ashes,  cinders,  tin 
cans,  filthy  paper,  scaffold-poles,  notice-boards,  drain-pipes, 
clothes-lines,  cats,  slums,  advertisements,  public-houses,  "  tin 
tabernacles  " — those  were  a  few  of  the  developments  ! 

Remington  was  a  thoughtful  boy,  and  the  older  he  grew  the 
more  he  thought.  One  day  an  inspiration  came  to  him.  He 
discovered  what  Bromstead  was,  and  what  it  existed  for. 

It  was  a  magnificent  muddle,  and  it  existed  to  symbolise 
British  progress  ! 

Compare  the  present  state  of  our  national  life  with  Brom- 
stead, and  see  if  you  can  quarrel  with  Remington  for  detecting 
the  resemblance  ! 

Here  we  are — "  God's  Englishmen  " — with  political  parties 
that  don't  believe  their  own  catchwords,  with  religious  bodies 
that  don't  believe  their  own  creeds,  with  marriage-laws  that 
make  for  misconduct,  with  systems  of  education  that  don't 
educate,  with  a  "  Democracy  "  that  opposes  Universal  Service, 
with  an  Aristocracy  that  won't  fit  itself  to  rule,  with  slums  that 
overflow,  with  farmers  that  moan  for  men,  with  a  birth-rate 
declining  everywhere — except  where  it  ought  to — with — well,  to 
cut  it  short,  and  to  come  back  to  where  we  started,  with  the 
greatest  muddle  in  history  on  our  hands !  While  all  the  time, 
if  you  please,  Germany  becomes  more  and  more  of  a  menace, 
and  India  more  and  more  of  an  intractable  white  elephant ! 

How  are  we  to  get  out  of  the  maze?  That  is  what  Mr.  Wells 
set  Richard  Remington  to  discover.  Just  as  he  had  devised  a 
few  theories,  and  was  on  the  point  of  testing  them,  he  broke  the 
Seventh  Commandment,  and  the  British  nation  "  broke  "  him. 
Good  old  British  nation  !  It  wasted  Sir  Charles  Dilke  for  a 
private  transgression,  and  it  was  prepared  to  waste  another 
possible  Premier  in  Richard  Remington.  As  Mr.  Wells  points 
out,  England  would  now  probably  reject  Nelson  if  he  sought 
to  serve  her. 

So  much  for  Richard  Remington  as  a  public  man.  Now  for 
his  private  life. 

He  is  not  a  debauchee,  but  he  makes  no  pretence  of  being 
moral.  He  neither  brags  about  his  sins  nor  apologises  for  them. 
His  attitude  is  :  "  I  was  brought  up  to  a  certain  code  of  morals, 
but  when  it  came  to  the  point,  the  code — not  myself — broke 
down." 

He  scores  a  distinct  point  by  adding  :  "  Here  you  have  the 
state  of  mind  of  whole  brigades  of  people,  and  particularly  of 
young  people,  nowadays.  The  current  morality  hasn't  gripped 
them  ;  they  really  don't  believe  in  it  at  all.  They  may  render  it 
lip-service,  but  that  is  quite  another  thing." 

That's  only  too  true,  and  goodness  knows  what  one's  to  say 
about  it.  One  feels  instinctively  that  immorality  is  rotten  and 
ruinous,  and  running  off  with  another  man's  wife  unsportsman- 
like, but  can  anyone  pretend  that  it  seems  as  unpardonable 
as  it  once  did?  The  charitable  man  is  more  and  more  apt  to 
let  the  sinner  down  lightly,  and  blame  the  "  artificial  conditions 
of  civilisation  "  for  his  sins. 

Mr.  Wells  is  quite  right  in  wanting  to  remedy  these  condi- 
tions, but  he  shows  rather  a  lack  of  gumption  when  he  asks  us 
to  allow  for  differences  in  temperament.  Is  it  not  better  to  be 
honest  and  allow  for  differences  in  will?  The  problem  then 
becomes  : 

It  takes  a  strong  man  to  be  good,  and  strong  men  have 
always  been  in  a  pitiful  minority.  What  then  can  be  done  to 
help  the  weak  ones? 

The  legislator  who  can  answer  that  question  will  have  done 
more  for  morality  than  all  the  churches  put  together. 

To  turn  to  an  even  graver  subject.  Does  the  following 
reference  to  Germany  move  you?  If  not,  what  are  you  made 
of? 

"  We  may  never  fight  at  all.  The  war  of  preparations  that 
has  been  going  on  for  thirty  years  may  end  like  a  sham  fight  at 
last  in  an  umpire's  decision.  We  shall  proudly  but  very  firmly 
take  the  second  place.  For  my  own  part,  since  I  love  England 
as  much  as  I  detest  her  present  lethargy  of  soul,  I  pray  for  a 
chastening  war — I  wouldn't  mind  her  flag  in  the  dirt  if  only  her 
spirit  would  come  out  of  it." 

It  is  good  to  find  a  thoughtful  writer  like  Mr.  Wells  attaching 
so  much  importance  to  the  "  small  boy  in  a  khaki  hat,  with 
bare  knees."  Bless  that  small  boy  !  There  are  people  who  think 
that  General  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  may  go  down  to  history 
not  as  the  defender  of  Mafeking,  but  as  the  man  who  paved  the 
way  for  National  Service,  and  thereby  saved  the  Empire,  by 
founding  the  Boy  Scouts. 
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The  Dramatic  Author's  Companion.  By  A  THEATRICAL 
MANAGER'S  READER.  With  an  Introduction  by  ARTHUR 
BOURCHIER,  M.A.  (Mills  &  Boon,  2s.  6d.) 

IF  you  wanted  to  win  fame  as  a  dramatic  author,  you  would 
probably  begin  with  a  one-act  play.  If  I  wanted  to,  I 
wouldn't.  Why?  Because  I  have  read  The  Dramatic  Author's 
Companion,  and  have  learnt  that  "  whereas  it  is  nearly  as 
difficult  to  write  a  good  one-act  play  as  a  four-act  one,  it  is  verv 
much  harder  to  find  a  market  for  it." 

There  are  many  other  useful  wrinkles  to  be  found  in  this 
book,  and  if  none  of  them  will  make  you  a  good  playwright,  one 
or  two  of  them  may  prevent  you  from  being  a  bad  one ! 
Especially  the  first  wrinkle  of  all,  which  is  : 

Ask  yourself,  "  Why  do  I  want  to  write  a  play  at  all?  "  and 
if  you  can't  satisfy  both  your  judgment  and  your  conscience — 
don't! 

The  author  is  quite  wrong  when  he  suggests  that  the  humour 
of  the  Rivals  or  She  Stoops  To  Conquer  suffers  by  comparison 
with  that  of  some  modern  plavs.  It  may  be  rude  to  say  so,  but 
he  is! 

He  is  also  false  to  the  best 
traditions  of  George  Washington 
when  he  states  that  for  a  musical 
comedy  to  be  a  success  "  the  fun 
must  be  funny." 

Otherwise  it  is  a  pleasure  to  re- 
commend his  book  to  every 
would-be  dramatist. 

Bacon  is  Shakespeare.  By  SIR 
EDWIN  DURNING-LAWRENCE, 
BART.  (Gay  &  Hancock, 
2S.  6d.) 

ON  his  second  page  Sir  Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence  refers  you 
to  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Maga- 
zine for  June,  1818,  and  quotes 
one  of  the  most  solemn  and  guile- 
less passages  in  the  history  of 
print.  It  consists  of  an  imaginary 
dialogue  between  Bacon  and 
Shakespeare,  in  which  the  latter 
is  made  to  say  that  in  writing  his 
plays  he  has  to  trust  to  mother- 
wit  more  than  learning.  After 
characterising  this  as  "  ridiculous 
and  most  absurd  nonsense,"  Sir 
Edwin  points  out  a  mistake  in 
dates,  remarks  that  the  author 
must  have  known  it  was  a  mis- 
take, and  concludes  that  the 
whole  thing  is  an  elaborate  satire 
intended  to  poke  fun  at  the  popu- 
lar conception  of  Shakespeare  as 
an  unlettered  man  ! 

In  the  next  chapter  Sir  Edwin 

reproduces  the  famous  ten  lines  attached  to  the  portrait  of 
Shakespeare,  just  as  they  appear  in  the  First  Folio.  These 
lines  are  attributed  to  Ben  Jonson,  but  whether  they  are  his  or 
merely  a  publisher's  puff  with  the  initials  B.  I.  shamelessly 
added  to  give  authority,  I  don't  pretend  to  know.  At  any 
rate  they  state  in  the  plainest  fashion  that  the  Engraver  has 
produced  a  likeness  which  is  almost  truer  to  life  than  life  itself 
(has  "had  a  strife  With  Nature,  to  outdo  the  life"),  but  that  if 
only  it  had  been  possible  for  the  said  Engraver  to  reproduce 
Shakespeare's  wit  as  well  as  he  has  "  hit  his  face,"  the  result 
would  have  been  the  best  engraving  on  record.  Sir  Edwin  calls 
this  a  "  cryptic  puzzle,"  and  proceeds  to  simplify — yes, 
simplify  ! — matters  by  suggesting  that  "  out-do  the  life  "  means 
"  do  out  the  life,"  that  is,  "  shut  out  the  real  face  of  the  living 
man  ";  while  "  hit  his  Tace  "  means  "  hid  his  face,"  the  "  hit  " 
for  "  hid  "  being  a  survival  of  Chaucer! 

In  the  sixth  chapter  Sir  Edwin  argues  that  because  certain 
sordid  facts  about  Shakespeare's  private  life  are  out  of  keeping 
with  the  lofty  teachings  of  his  plays,  the  latter  must  have  been 
written  by  his  rival — whom  Pope  called  "  the  wisest,  brightest, 
meanest  of  mankind"! 

That  is  not  the  way  to  make  the  man-in-the-street  believe 
that  Bacon  is  Shakespeare ! 


Mr.  J.   E. 


Tillers  of  the  Soil.    ByJ.  E.  PATTERSON.    (W.  Heinemann  :  6s.) 

IF  you  happen  to  know  anyone  whose  favourite  quotation  is, 
"  God  made  the  country,  man  made  the  town,  and  the  Devil 
made  the  suburbs,"  and  who  thinks  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  the 
only  living  writer  worth  reading,  give  him  Tillers  of  the  Soil — 
with  my  love  !  He  will  then  not  only  bless  you — and  me — but 
will  also  admit  that  there  are  two  living  writers  \vorth  reading ! 

Mr.  Patterson  is  in  no  sense  an  imitator  of  Mr.  Phillpotts, 
but  he  irresistibly  reminds  you  of  him.  His  humour  may  not  be 
quite  so  rich,  but  there  is  the  same  whiff  of  the  soil,  the  same 
lash  of  the  rain,  the  same  gleam  of  the  sun,  above  all,  the  same 
sighing,  laughing,  melting,  throbbing  humanity  in  his  work. 
"  Life,  life,  life — healthy,  strong  and  vigorous  life  "  is  what 
Abe  Shuttleworth,  the  hero  of  the  story,  asks  for.  It  is  what 
J.  E.  Patterson,  his  creator,  provides. 

Tillers  of  the  Soil  is  a  tale  of  Essex;  of  how  a  Yorkshire 
farmer  who  had  made  a  hash  of  the  first  part  of  his  life  went 
there  with  his  daughter,  and  proceeded  to  build  up  his  fortunes 
and  ideals  afresh ;  of  how  his  sins  followed  him  in  the  person 
of  Tamar  Pringle,  and  nearly  ruined  those  fortunes  and  ideals 

for  ever. 

Beside  the  Shuttleworths  and 
Tamar,  there  is  another  charac- 
ter who  stands  out  strongly  in  the 
tale.  This  is  Lucian  Kingdom, 
the  American.  With  Abe's 
daughter  he  supplies  the  love- 
element,  and,  though  rather  too 
fond  of  reciting  his  own  poetry, 
is  otherwise  a  charming  fellow 
and  a  credit  to  any  country. 
Here  are  three  of  his  best  say- 
ings : 

"If  I  had  my  way  I  would 
burn  every  pessimistic  book  in 
the  world,  and  make  it  a  death 
penalty  to  write  another." 

"  Fortune  gives  to  every  man 
according  to  his  Courage — and 
his  intelligence." 

"  The  power  of  a  good  woman's 
laugh  is  just  a  ring  from 
heaven." 

The  minor  characters  in  Tillers 
of  the  Soil  are  as  good  as  the 
major  ones.  They  vary  from 
Jinglejoy,  the  dear  old  hedger- 
and-ditcher  with  a  cast  in  his 
eye,  to  Mrs.  Hinckson-Tiffling, 
the  lady  with  social  ambitions 
and  a  supposed  past ;  but  they  all 
win  your  critical  sympathy  and 
are  all  clean  cut  from  Nature. 

On  page  46  Abe  Shuttleworth 

Patterson  proposes    the    best    Royal    toast 

ever  proposed  at  a  harvest-home 
— or  anywhere  else  !     At  least,  if 
it  isn't  the  best,  tell  me  of  a  better  : 

"  The  King,  ladies  and  gentlemen — the  King  and  the  soil  of 
England ;  may  the  one  flourish  as  long  as  life  will  let  him,  and 
the  other  for  ever  !  " 

Friends  of  Fate.    By  LUCAS  CLEEVE.     (Greening  &  Co.  :  6s.) 

J~^IUENDS  OF  FATE  is  a  most  interesting  account,  founded 
J^  on  fact,  of  an  unscrupulous  Hebrew  lawyer  who  sailed  to 
the  Harbour  of  Success  on  a  sea  called  the  Sins  of  Society.  For 
a  fee  he  would  wash  dirty  linen  white  or  dye  clean  linen  black, 
and  innocent  people  would  come  out  of  divorce  courts  guiltv, 
and  guilty  people  innocent  according  to  the  amount  paid  by 
each  side.  Now  who  can  be  the  original? 

A  Book  of  Original  Plays.     (Lynn  &  Harding.) 

nriHE  PLAYGOER  is  very  glad  to  have  A  Book  of  Original 

/     Plays,  by  divers  playwrights,   also  The  Madras  House, 

by  Granville  .Barker  (Sidgwick  and  Jackson) ;  but  in  a  section 

devoted  to  Literature  the  printer  says  he  can  only  find  room 

for  a  five-line  criticism  of  Drama. 

E.  W.  M. 
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AT  last,  so  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  some  aesthetic  hope 
for   the   pianoforte.     Generally   speaking   it   is   one   of 
two  things  :  either  a  quite  unnecessary  means  of  in- 
flicting mild  torture  upon  acquaintances,  or  merely  an 
article  of  furniture.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  players  of 
the  pianoforte  en  famille  are  torture-inflicters,   but  there  are 
times  when  it  would  be  better  that  we  had  never  been  born 
with   ears  that  hear.     None  the  less,   speaking  or  silent,    the 
pianoforte  in  the  house  is 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  cul- 
ture.      It  is  remarkable, 
therefore,      that      almost 
without     exception      this 
domestic     instrument     is 
ugly  in  form  and  outline. 
Moreover,      the     unsatis- 
factory form  of  the  piano- 
forte is  one  of  the  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule 
that  that  form  which  ex- 
presses the  use  to  which 
it     is     devoted,     that     is 
primarily       dictated       by 
necessity,      is      generally 
satisfactory.       It    is    im- 
possible,     even     theoreti- 
callv,  to  defend  the  form 
either  of   the   "  upright  " 
or     "  grand  "     pianoforte 
of  to-day.     It  has  grown 
from  some  quite  beautiful 
ancestors,  the  spinet  and 
the      harpsichord,      but 
itself   has   become   by   no 
means  a  thing  of  beauty. 


palatial  magasin  at  Paris.  Any  one  of  these  four  collections, 
all  of  them,  fortunately,  fairly  well  known  to  me,  are  available 
to  the  serious  inquirer,  and  more  than  repay  the  trouble  of  a 
visit.  In  the  Broadwood  collection  we  go  back  practically  as 
far  as  is  necessary — to  a  clavichord  in  gold-lacquered  case, 
apparently  of  English  manufacture,  made  about  1770.  If  it  is 
an  English  clavichord  it  is  extremely  precious,  as  they  are 
undeniably  rarely  met  with,  inasmuch  as  most  of  those  which 

are  still  to  be  found 
amongst  us  have  Ger- 
many or  Austria  as  their 
country  of  origin. 


It  is  this  outward  form 
of  the  pianoforte  that  I 
have  been  asked  to  con- 
sider ;  but  for  the  moment 
we  might  recall  a  little  of 
the  history  of  its  evolu- 
tion in  the  two  hundred 
years  during  which  it  has 
taken  to  grow.  In  the 
first  case,  every  keyboard 
instrument  has,  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  con- 
tributed towards  the 
nearly  perfect  unchro- 
matic  keyboard  instru- 
ment which  I  call  the 
pianoforte,  but  which 
most  other  people, 
having,  presumably,  less  leisure  than 
quite  inaccurately  "  the  piano." 


An  Upright  Grand  Pianoforte  by  Pleyel.  Wolff,  of  Paris 

Designed  in  L'Art  Nouveau  style,  and  made  of  light  wood,  dull  polished, 
with  oxidised  silver  metal  ornaments. 


I  have,  call  simply  and 


There  are,  as  probably  you  are  unaware,  two  quite  interest- 
ing collections  of  musical  instruments  at  South  Kensington;  the 
one  small,  but  instructive,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
the  other  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  not 
so  far  away.  There  is  also  an  excellent  collection  of  antique 
instruments  at  Messrs.  .Broadwood's,  and  the  firm  of  Erard — 
a  name  inseparably  associated  with  the  development  of  this 
instrument— have  a  series  of  delightful  old  instruments  in  their 


Not  that  the  clavichord 
did  not  exist  long  before 
1770 — one  is  figured  and 
described  by  Virdinig  at 
the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Henr}'  VIII. — 
but,  since  the  name  de- 
notes the  addition  of  keys 
to  a  stringed  instrument 
of  the  dulcimer  type,  we 
have  the  simplest  as  well 
as  probably  the  earliest 
form  of  mechanism  for 
the  purpose.  B  r  i  e  fl  y 
speaking,  when  a  note  is 
struck  on  the  clavichord  a 
brass  blade  (called  a  tan- 
gent) with  which  the  key 
is  provided  strikes  the 
corresponding  string, 
producing  a  feeble 
metallic  sound.  Primi- 
tive as  the  arrangement 
may  appear  to  us  to  be, 
the  clavichord  was,  never- 
theless, the  favourite  in- 
strument of  that  great 
founder  of  music  unde- 
filed,  Johan  Sebastian 
Bach,  and  the  art  of  play- 
ing upon  it  was  brought 
to  a  high  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion, all  its  peculiarities 
being  studied  and  utilised. 
For  certain  quaint  and 
dainty  beauties  the 
modern  pianoforte  is  no 
improvement  upon  this 
more  personal  and  in- 
dividual instrument,  and 
upon  no  other  keyed  in- 
strument are  possible  the  vibrato  and  portamento,  two  most 
characteristic  kinds  of  touch  much  cultivated  in  those  days. 
In  the  earliest  clavichords,  called  "  fretted,"  each  pair  of 
strings  served  for  two,  or  even  three,  notes.  The  pitch  of  the 
note  was  determined  by  the  spot  at  which  the  string  was 
struck  by  the  tangent.  While  the  tangent  is  in  contact  with 
the  string  it  cuts  off  the  length  required  for  the  particular  note, 
just  as  when  the  string  of  a  guitar  is  held  down  by  the  finger 
upon  a  fret. 


The  spinet — which  is  here  illustrated — does  not  date  back  as 
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far  as  the  clavichord,  and  differs  from  it  in  that  its  strings 
are  plucked  by  small  quills,  from  which  peculiarity,  inasmuch 
as  the  little  crow-quill  plectra  somewhat  resembled  a  thorn 
<spina),  it  took  its  name.  The  quality  of  tone  was  different 
from  the  clavichord,  and  it  was  considerably  more  powerful. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  its  charm,  and  some  years  back  the 
house  of  Erard  revived  the  art  of  making  the  instrument,  and 
how  charming  these  modern  replicas  were  many  an  idle  hour 
of  my  time  can  testify.  But  doubtless  there  were  many  to 
whom  the  tone  is  "  thin,"  and  the  desire  for  more  power  was 
answered  by  the  invention  of  the  harpsichord,  a  double,  triple, 
or  even  quadruple  spinet.  The  chief  marvel  about  it  for  me 


inents,  took  the  place  of  the  plectra,  and  the  deed  was  done. 
The  subsequent  history  of  the  pianoforte  is  the  world-old  story 
of  improvement  upon  improvement  until  there  would  seem  to 
be  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  left  to  do  to  the  interior  of  an 
instrument  which,  from  the  mere  fact  that  it  must  be  either 
"  square,"  "  upright  "  or  "  grand,"  to  recall  an  old  trade  say- 
ing, should  stimulate  a  craft  to  the  pinnacles  of  integrity  arid 
honour ! 


The  Spinet     the  favourite  instrument  of  Handel 

has  always  been  that  the  delicate  mechanism,  consisting  of 
the  same  quill  plectrum — which  is  forced  past  the  string — and 
a  bristle  (!)  which  keeps  the  tiny  pivoted  wooden  tongue  in 
position,  so  seldom  gets  out  of  order.  Apart  from  the  use  of 
several  sets  of  strings,  the  feature  about  the  harpsichord — 
which  can  immediately  be  detected — is  not  only  its  greater 
length  of  case,  but  the  fact  that  it  generally  possesses  an  upper 
and  a  lower  keyboard.  There  were  three  strings  to  each  note, 
two  of  the  strings  being  tuned  in  unison  and  the  third  an  octave 
higher.  The  use  of  "  stops,"  of  the  "  lute  "  stop,  the  "  buff  " 
or  "  meeting  "  stop — which  if  anyone  is  curious  to  know  more 
about  I  can  explain  another  time — the  "  Venetian  swell  "  (in- 
vented by  Burkat  Tshudi  in  1769),  the  "  octave  "  stop,  the 
"  machine  "  and  the  "  unison  "  stop  render  the  harpsichord  an 
even  more  complicated  and  versatile  instrument  than  our 
modern  pianoforte.  The  Conduit  Street  museum  contains  a 
truly  noble  specimen  made  by  Burkat  Tshudi  at  Johannes 
Broadwood  in  1790,  well  worth  inspection. 


It  is  no  part  of  my  intention  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  piano- 
forte step  by  step,  but  as  far  as  its  construction  in  wood  per- 
mitted the  grand  pianoforte  was  complete  by  the  year  1820. 
The  genius  of  Beethoven  is  the  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  the 
instrument.  The  development  of  technique  essential  to  the 
interpretation  of  his  master-music  attained  its  highest  perfec- 
tion between  1820  and  1850,  and  it  is  one  of  those  curiosities 
of  common  knowledge  that  the  early  eminence  of  the  greatest 
of  all  composers  (and  I  say  this  deliberately)  as  a 
pianist  has  been  to  a  large  extent  overshadowed  by 
his  sublime  genius  as  a  creator.  Gradation  of 
power  was  the  great  desideratum  of  the  player ;  and 
the  possibilities  of  this  were  intimately  connected 
with  the  freedom  of  the  wrist,  which  the  usual 
shortsightedness  of  the  "  professor  "  had  pre- 
viously disallowed,  and  with  the  discovery,  made 
almost  instinctively,  that  to  give  elasticity  to  the 
fingers,  they  should  be  raised  in  order  to  descend, 
and  not  to  be  drawn  inwards,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  old  Bach  touch.  This  change  of  practice  involved 
a  blow  by  the  hammer  which  the  indifferent  Berlin  wire  of  the 
time  would  not  stand.  Thicker  wire  produced  greater  strain 
on  the  framing  which  the  wooden  cases  were  not  strong  enough 
to  resist.  Hence  we  get,  through  Beethoven,  as  I  have  said, 
the  introduction  of  metal  into  the  frames  of  our  pianofortes — an 
innovation  stoutly  opposed  by  the  English  makers  for  many  years 
to  their  temporary  complete  undoing.  Their  conservatism  nearly 
cost  them  the  market,  and  all  but  handed  it  over  to  the  German 
importer.  The  further  development  of  the  pianoforte  has  been 
marked  at  successive  periods  by  the  adoption  of  the  complete 
metal  frame  cast  in  one  piece,  the  use  of  overstrung  scaling, 
and  of  the  modern  repetition  action,  and  lastly,  in  this  country 
at  least,  by  the  introduction  of  the  now  well-known  steel  barless 
construction. 


Possibly  my  enthusiasm  for  the  harpsichord  has  carried  me 
along  a  little  too  fast,  for  the  pianoforte,  my  ostensible  objec- 
tivc,  dates  from  about  1709 — an  inversion  of  figures  which  none 
the  less  represents  a  long  lapse  of  time.  As  the  first  railway 
carriage  was  built  in  imitation  of  the  horse-coach,  and  the 
modern  motor-car  is  a  copy  and  seldom  even  an  adaptation  of 
the  private  "  carriage  "  which  it  is  superseding,  so  the  earliest 
pianoforte  was  invented  in  harpsichord  shape  in  Italy  by  Cris- 
tofori.  It  took  some  years  for  this  new  instrument  to  penetrate 
into  Germany — now  the  chief,  although  not  the  best,  workshop 
of  the  world — and  it  was  not  until  about  1760  that  Johann 
Zumpe  introduced  that  oblong  form  of  it  which  originated  the 
square  type  of  pianoforte  which  endured  amongst  us  for  about 
a  century.  These  are  to  be  met  with  from  time  to  time,  and  if 
the  inadequate  inside  is  removed — as  is  the  case  with  the  one  in 
my  possession — the  case  makes  a  quite  presentable  and  well- 
proportioned  sideboard  cabinet.  Wooden  hammers  directly 
striking  the  string,  not  clothed  or  felted  in  the  early  instru- 


It  is  this  combination  of  art  and  mechanism  which  renders 
the  pianoforte  supremely  interesting  as  a  study.  It  is  the 
artist's  tool,  the 
medium  between 
him  and  his  audi- 
ence. Either  it 
assists  or  it  en- 
dangers the  flow 
of  i  n  s  p  i  r  ation 
"  across  the  foot- 
lights." It  is  in 
no  sense  perfect — 
you  realise  this 
any  time  you  hear 
a  pianoforte  con- 
certo and  contrast 
it  with  a  violin 
concerto — but  it  is 
a  wonderful  thing 
o  f  manufacture. 
Mechanical  as  it  is,  the  fact  that  no  two  performers  and  no  two 
amateurs  make  the  same  pianoforte  seem  alike  shows  how  far 
from  the  merely  mechanical  the  world's  pianoforte  makers 
have  made  the  instrument.  Again,  there  is  a  temperament  about 
the  "  makes  "  of  each  eminent  manufacturer.  With  some 
experience  you  can  place  them  even  in  the  dark,  as  the  saying 
is  !  There  is  a  different  quality  and  character  to  each.  The 
fat,  luscious  tone  of  the  Bliithner,  with  a  quality  designed  "  to 
tickle  the  old  ladies  " — as  Signor  Randegger  once  described  it 
to  me;  the  hybrid  Bechstein,  with  an  unexpected  sparkle  added 
to  its  Teutonic  ponderosity — a  quality  which  sent  the  British 
amateur  crazy  twenty  years  ago ;  the  bigness  and  massiveness 
of  tone  and  toucl  of  the  American-German  Steinway;  the  still 
better  qualities  of  the  little  known  American  Chickering ;  the 
sparkle  and  fairy-like  touch  of  the  typical  Erard,  champagne- 
like  and  fascinating — Paderewski's  piano;  and  the  French 
Plevel  Wolff — a  beautiful  instrument,  almost  as  delicate  and 


Dr.   Vincent's  Super-Action  Grand 
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immediately  responsive  in  touch  as  the  Erard  and  with  a 
sonority  added  most  desirably  and  successfully — Chopin's 
pianoforte !  And  the  British  makers  :  the  Kirkmans,  the 
Collards,  the  Justin  .Browns,  the  Allisons,  the  Hopkinsons,  the 
Brinsmeads  and  the  Broadwoods,  those  many  makers  who 
haunt  the  Camden  and  Kentish  Towns.  With  the  exception  of 
the  last,  who  have  put  the  coping-stone  of  success  upon  all 
previous  efforts  by  the  introduction  of  the  now  well-known 
steel  barless  construction,  the  others  have  always  been,  and 
remain,  mainly  commercial ;  although  I  have  no  doubt  whatso- 
ever in  my  own  mind  and  experience  that  the  British  can  build 
the  best  pianoforte  in  the  world  if  they  will  bring  their  minds 


A  Pleyel  Grand 

Mahogany  and  bas-reliefs  in  bronze  patine,  by  M.  Savine. 

to  it.  It  is  the  era  of  the  iron  frame,  which  the  British  manu- 
facturer was  all  too  long  in  adopting,  and  upon  this  fixed  frame- 
work the  talent  of  the  artist-builder  has  every  scope. 


I  have  had  it  demonstrated  to  me  lately  in  a  most  unex- 
pected quarter,  quite  accidentally  by  Dr.  Vincent.  The  good 
doctor  is  rarely  equipped  for  his  task.  He  is  a  musician  of 
taste  and  achievement,  most  unusually  endowed  with  a  gift  for 
mechanics,  he  is  unconservative  and,  above  all,  enthusiastic. 
Quite  accidentally  I  have  discovered  not  only  that  he  builds 
pianofortes,  but  also  that  he  builds  them  on  an  entirely  new 
plan.  He  threatens,  literally,  to  turn  the  pianoforte  upside- 
down,  or  if  not  the  entire  instrument,  the  mechanism  thereof. 
The  results,  as  I  have  listened  and  tested,  are  fascinatingly 
pleasant,  and  are  none  the  less  gratifying  to  me  since  I  know 
that  every  stick  and  stock  is  British-made.  Not  only  has  Dr. 
Vincent  altered  his  scaling  in  such  a  way  as  to  overcome  the 
"  break  "  which  all  pianoforte  makers  know  and  dread — at  one 
time  it  was  a  most  apparent  fault  in  the  otherwise  almost  fault- 
less Erard — but  the  alteration  is  as  sound  in  theory  as  it  is 
successful  in  performance.  It  marks  a  return  to  type  and, 
above  all  things,  permits  of  a  return  to  the  more  beautiful 
shapes  of  the  keyboard  instruments  before  the  pianoforte,  which 
whether  upright  or  grand,  has  no  beauty  of  line.  This  invention 
of  Dr.  Vincent's  is  called  the  Super-Action  grand  pianoforte, 
and  with  it  the  blow  of  the  hammer  is  downwards,  directly 
forcing  the  string  on  to  the  bridge,  at  once  communicating  the 
vibrations  of  the  string  to  the  sound  board.  Full  advantage  is 
thus  taken  of  the  first  vibrations  of  the  string,  the  strongest  and 
purest.  Many  years  ago  instruments  were  made  with  this 
method  of  striking  the  string  by  Wornum,  but  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  hammer  away  from  the  string  with  a  satisfactory 
touch  of  the  key  rendered  his  result  unsatisfactory.  The  late 
Mr.  A.  J.  Hipkins  in  his  "  History  of  the  Pianoforte  "  says 
that  he  does  not  believe  this  difficulty  can  ever  be  overcome, 
therefore  this  ideal  method  of  obtaining  tone  from  a  pianoforte 
can  never  be  employed.  It  is  now  claimed,  however,  that  these 
difficulties  have  been  overcome.  The  instrument  is  not  yet  in 
the  market  and  cannot  be  for  some  little  time,  as  further  de- 
velopments are  in  progress  which,  it  is  thought,  may  render  it 
still  more  successful,  but  when  it  comes  \ve  have  achieved 
much  both  in  tone  and  in  beauty  of  form. 


permit  of  a  return  to  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  lines  of  the 
spinet  and  harpsichord.  All  other  eflorts,  so  far,  have  been 
directed  to  gilding  the  pill.  The  ugly  underlying  shape  has 
remained,  whether  we  adapt  the  sinuous  curves  of  "  L'Art 
Nouveau,"  as  Messrs.  Pleyel  Wolff  have  done  both  in  their 
upright  and  grand  forms,  or  merely  sumptuously  decorate  in 
the  Louis  XV.  or  Louis  XVI.  style  of  Vernis  Martin  as  the 
Maison  Erard,  under  M.  Blondel's  direction,  does  to  such 
absolute  perfection.  The  natural  form  of  the  grand  pianoforte 
defies  the  efforts  of  everyone,  manufacturer,  artist  and  archi- 
tect. The  Broadwood  firm  has  been  the  most  adventurous  of 
all,  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Ashbee  has  obtained  a  novel  effect  with  his 
"  upright  "  by  making  the  pianoforte  look  like  a  cupboard — a 
not  very  sound  principle  of  construction.  Mr.  Carrick  Allom's 
harpsichord-shaped  semi-grand  was  really  too  good,  I  think, 
to  be  sent  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  Arthur  Blomfield's  effort 
at  a  full-sized  concert  grand  suggests  an  architect's  funda- 
mental belief  in  the  complete  stability  of  this  world.  Mr. 
Ashbee 's  "  square  "  semi-grand  has  as  many  unnecessary  legs 
as  a  gate  table  (and  that's  about  twenty  too  many)  and  the 
same  defect  is  apparent  in  Mr.  R.  Flockhart's  so-styled  Queen 
Anne  "  grand."  The  Alma  Tadema  and  Burne  Jones  piano- 
fortes, the  one  designed  by  G.  E.  Fox  and  the  other  by  Burne 
Jones  himself,  convince  me  that  until  we  reform  the  shape  of 
the  pianoforte  itself  and  not  merely  attempt  to  disguise  it  with 
decoration  it  can  never  be  a  thing  of  beauty  or  a  joy  for  ever. 


A  Broadwood  Semi-Grand 

In  solid  oak  case,  with  keyboard  enclosed  by  doors,  corners  with  strap  hinges 
of  hammered  iron,  mounted  on  a  harpsichord  stand. 


The  most  remarkable  modern  development  of  the  pianoforte, 
whether  we  call  it  the  piano-player  or  the  player-piano  is 
of  no  real  consequence,  has  only  accentuated  the  ugliness  of 
the  accepted  form,  as  it  has  required  more  of  it.  This 
mechanical  device  has  also  given  a  new  life  to  many  a  dumb 
instrument.  Now,  then,  is  the  appointed  time  when  the 
designer  may  have  his  fling.  The  super-action  of  Dr.  Vincent's 
contriving  sets  free  the  form  ;  the  pneumatic  bellows  can  do 
the  playing.  Surely  some  artist  shall  arrive  who  will  make 
the  outward  form  of  some  beautv ! 


Apart  from  the  novelty  of  the  action,  the  graceful  contour  of 
this  new  pianoforte  attracts  me.    As  I  have  already  said,  it  will 
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LADY  IVEAGH,  who  recently  had  to  undergo  a  serious 
operation,  is  now  at  Valescure.  She  is  slowly  recovering, 
but  hopes  to  be  well  enough  to  give  several  brilliant  entertain- 
ments during  the  season  at  5,  Grosvenor  Place.  Lady  Iveagh 
got  over  the  operation  itself  very  well,  but  it  must  be  some 
time  before  she  is  really  herself  again.  Lord  Iveagh  has  two 
houses  in  Grosvenor  Place  side  by  side,  in  the  top  block,  just 
below  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  two 
mansions  there  is  an  arched  opening  in  the  party  wall.  It  was 
in  the  corner  house  that  Lady  Iveagh,  then  Lady  Guinness, 
began  to  give  in  the  seventies  for  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  and  other  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  those  magnificent 
balls  that  were  the  forerunners  of 
the  costly  entertainments  of  to- 
day. One  ball  she  gave  in  1879 
cost,  it  was  said,  ,£5,000,  and  the 
largeness  of  the  amount  caused 
considerable  comment  at  the  time. 


Another  well-known  lady  who 
has  just  undergone  a  serious 
operation  is  Lady  Audrey  Duller, 
the  widow  of  that  brave  and  bluff 
old  general,  whose  death  in  retire- 
ment at  Downes,  the  family  seat  in 
Devon,  ended  a  brilliant  and 
honourable  career.  Lady  Audrey 
Buller  is  the  only  surviving 
daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Towns- 
hend,  and  she  was  greatly  shocked 
last  autumn  by  the  sudden  death 
of  her  sister,  Dowager  Lady  St. 
Levan.  Lady  Audrey  left  Downes 
some  time  ago,  but  she  has  con- 
tinued her  associations  with  the 
neighbourhood  of  her  former 
home,  where  she  did  an  immense 
amount  of  good.  She  was  presi- 
dent of  several  local  benevolent 
organisations,  and  she  did  a  lot  of 
private  visiting  among  the  poor. 


Photo} 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Foster  have 
arrived  in  town  from  Canwell 
Hall,  Staffordshire,  and  arc 
making  their  headquarters  at 
Claridge's  for  the  present.  The 
Member  for  Stratford-on-Avon  is 
one  of  the  Fosters  of  Queensberry, 
Halifax,  of  which  family  Lady 
Normanby  and  Lady  Inchiquin 
are  members  and  cousins  of  Mr.  Foster.  Their  grandfather 
was  originally  a  small  farmer  and  colliery  owner  at  Queens- 
berry,  but  he  became  a  manufacturer  early  in  the  last  century, 
and  out  of  alpaca  made  a  huge  fortune,  leaving  all  his  sons 
practically  millionaires.  The  head  of  this  family  of  Foster 
is  the  line  of  Hornby  Castle,  Lancaster.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip 
Foster's  only  daughter,  Miss  Irene  Foster,  was  a  debutante 
last  year,  and  Mrs.  Foster  will  be  entertaining  for  her  again 
this  season  at  15,  Lpper  Belgrave  Street. 


are  turned  out  by  hundreds  and  thousands  daily  Bank  of 
England  notes,  postal  orders,  and  Indian  notes.  The  late  Mr. 
John  Portal,  of  Laverstoke,  left  his  great  landed  estates  to  his 
eldest  son,  the  late  Mr.  Melville  Portal,  and  the  paper  mills  to 
his  second  son,  Mr.  Wyndham  Portal,  father  of  Sir  William 
Portal,  and  the  first  baronet.  Now  the  land  is  not  worth  any- 
thing like  what  it  was,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  paper  mills 
greatly  increase  in  value.  This  district  of  Hampshire  is  called 
"  Portalia,"  as  it  is  quite  peopled  with  the  Portals  and  their 
connections.  The  family  were  Huguenots,  and  being  greatly 
persecuted  under  Louis  XIV.  they  sought  a  refuge  in  Holland, 

and      eventually      came      to      this 

country. 


Lord  and  Lady  Lilford  have 
arrived  at  7,  Portman  Square, 
which  they  have  rented  for  a 
couple  of  months  from  Lord 
Arthur  Butler.  Lord  and  Lady 
Lilford  live  most  of  the  year  at 
Lilford  Hall,  near  Oundle,  except 
for  a  couple  of  months  at  Glen- 
tromie,  Inverness  -  shire,  every 
Highland  season,  and  usually  when 
in  town  they  stay  at  an  hotel.  There 
is  no  keener  sportsman  in  North- 
amptonshire than  Lord  Lilford, 
who  is  a  good  shot,  a  keen 
cricketer,  and  also  interested  in 
Rugby  football,  and  a  famous 
breeder  of  horses  and  shorthorns. 
His  beautiful  place  in  a  richly- 
wooded  country  is  noted  for  the 
aviaries  set  up  by  his  father,  the 
distinguished  ornithologist.  Lord 
and  Lady  Lilford  had  the  great 
misfortune  to  lose  their  only  son, 
a  bright,  intelligent,  and  amiable 
boy,  and  the  heir  to  the  title  and 
estates  is  Lord  Lilford 's  brother, 
Mr.  Stephen  Powys,  to  whom  the 
late  peer  left  St.  Ann's  Hill, 
Chertsey,  Charles  James  Fox's  be- 
loved home. 


The  Hon.   Sylvia  Brett 


[Ka'e  P'agneJl 


Witham  Hall,  near  Bourne,  is 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Walter  Lionel  Fen- 
wick,  and  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful residences  in  Lincolnshire, 
with  its  picturesque  old-world 
gardens  with  stone-flagged  walks. 
Previously  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Fenwick  used  to  reside  at  the  Abbey,  Storrington,  in  Sussex, 
a  pleasant  place,  but  not  to  be  compared  to  Witham.  Mr. 
Fenwick  is  one  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  name  that  was 
settled  at  Fenwick  Tower,  Northumberland,  and  whose  heads 
were  Lords  of  Fenwyke  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  and  Stephen. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Robert  Montagu  by 
his  second  marriage. 


Mrs.  Spencer  Portal  is  giving  a  dinner  dance  for  her  daughter, 
Miss  Constance  Spencer,  at  the  Ritz  on  February  I3th  and 
another  on  May  8th.  Mr.  Spencer  Portal  is  a  brother  of  Sir 
William  Portal,  of  Laverstoke,  Hants,  whose  elder  son,  young 
Mr.  Wyndham  Portal,  has  just  left  the  ist  Life  Guards  to 
join  the  family  paper-making  concern,  near  Whitchurch,  where 


Lord  Robert  Montagu,  who  was  in  his  political  days  some- 
what eccentric,  made  a  most  romantic  second  marriage.  His 
widow,  who  died  a  year  or  so  ago  at  the  age  of  seventy,  had 
the  career  which  is  said  to  be  the  ambition  of  the  large,  but 
little  noticed,  public  that  supports  the  penny  novelette.  She 
was,  in  fact,  a  parlourmaid.  A  very  beautiful  girl,  she  was 
employed  somewhere  near  Lord  Robert  Montagu's  residence; 
anvwav  she  attracted  his  attention.  He  fell  in  love  with  and 
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married  her,  and  the  girl  of  humble  birth  became  by  the  union 
sister-in-law  to  Louise  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  the  latter's  first 
husband,  the  seventh  Duke  of  Manchester,  being  Lord  Robert's 
brother.  Lord  Robert  Montagu,  who  was  a  Catholic  and  then 
a  Protestant,  long  contributed  in  a  literary  way  to  political  and 
theological  controversies. 


Lady  Muriel  Watkins,  one  of  those  who  sent  wreaths  for 
decorating  the  statue  of  Charles  I.  in  Whitehall  on 
January  3Oth,  her  tribute  being  "  In  loyal  memory  of  the 
Martyr  Monarch  and  of  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,"  is  an  ardent 
admirer  and  adherent  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  and  always  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
February  8th,  she  sends  a  souvenir  to  Fotheringay.  Last  year 
on  the  presumed  site  of  the  queen's  execution  Lady  Muriel  had 
placed  a  posy  of  snowdrops  with  a  card  attached  by  royal 
Stuart  tartan  bearing  the  inscription,  "  In  loving  memory  of 
Marie  Stuart,  from  Lady  Muriel  Watkins.  '  O  Domine  Deus 
speravi  in  Te  O  care  mi  Jesu  mine  libera  me.'  Spratton  Hall." 


So  romantic  'and  extraordinary  did  the  claim  to  the  earldom 
seem  that  the  old  naval  officer  thus  wrote  "  By  all  things  good 
you  are  mad."  But  after  an  extraordinary  series  of  adven- 
tures— one  so  remarkable  that  it  reads  like  fiction — the  claim 
was  proved,  and  the  naval  officer  received  a  writ  of  summons 
in  January,  1819,  commanding  his  attendance  in  the  next 
Parliament  by  the  style,  title,  and  dignity  of  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don. But  there  were  no  great  estates  to  be  inherited  with 
the  title. 


Lady  Muriel  Watkins 
is  the  only  daughter  of 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Lindsay,  and  some  time 
ago  she  became  a  Catho- 
lic. The  Lindsay  family 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  Scotland,  and  it  is 
closely  bound  up  with  the 
history  of  Scotland.  It 
was  David  Lord  Lindsay 
who  presented  to  James 
III.  before  Sauchieburn 
the  "  great  grey  horse  " 
which  brought  about  the 
King's  death,  and 
another  Lord  Lindsay 
was  one  of  the  four 
nobles  to  whom  the 
of  the  infant 
Mary  was  corn- 
in  1542.  This 
Lindsay's  son 


The  story  which  went  the  rounds  of  the  papers  a  week  or 
two  ago  about  a  mysterious  light  which  appeared  to  the  alarm 
of  wayfarers  along  a  lonely  country  road  in  Dorsetshire, 
already  possessing  the  reputation  of  being  haunted,  recalls  the 
strange  light  that  appears  at  a  curious  old  house  of  the 
Slingsbys  in  Yorkshire.  Very  late  one  summer  night  the  wife 
of  the  owner,  whilst  sitting  on  the  terrace,  saw  the  light 
burning  most  brilliantly  apparently  on  the  grass.  She  went 
down  to  it  and  it  disappeared.  Exactly  a  year  afterwards  she 
looked  for  the  light  and  saw  it  again.  This  time  she  walked 

round  the  light,  and  saw  it  burning  between 

herself  and  the  mansion. 


charge 
Queen 
mitted 
Lord 


helped  to  murder  Rizzio. 


PhoM 


Lord  and  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon's son  and  heir  has 
just  entered  upon  his 
eleventh  year,  and  he  bids 
fair  to  be  as  keen  a  hunt- 
ing man  as  his  father, 
who  was  master  of 
beagles  at  fourteen,  and 
has  hunted  with  no  fewer 
than  fifty  different  packs 
of  hounds.  At  seven 
Lord  Hastings  was  in  at 

a  kill  of  the  Atherstone  Hounds,  of  which  Lord  Huntingdon 
is  master.  The  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  always 
takes  the  title  of  Viscount  Hastings,  but  actually  there  is  no 
such  honour  in  the  family.  In  one  or  two  noble  families  a 
courtesy  title  is  thus  manufactured.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Devon  takes  the  title  of  Viscount  Courtenay,  and 
Lord  Guilford's  heir  is  known  as  Lord  North,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  neither  of  these  two  well-known  families  is  there  a 
viscounty ;  and  when  the  future  Earl  of  Guilford  grows  up 
there  is  likely  to  be  confusion  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
Lord  North. 


Lord    Feversham,    who    entered    upon    his 
eighty-third  year  a  few  days  ago,  is  enjoying 
fairly  good  health,  and  his  birthday  was  cele- 
brated by  a  family  dinner-party  at  his  house 
in    Eaton    Square.     It   is   nearly   sixty   years 
since  Lord  Feversham  married  the  beautiful 
Miss  Mabel  Graham,  of  Netherby,  and  those 
of  their  children   who  were  at   the  birthday 
dinner  on  January  28th  sat  down  with  both 
their  parents.     A  really  wonderful  old  lady, 
the    Countess    of    Feversham    has    exquisite 
taste  in  dress,  furniture,  and  colouring,  and 
in    house    and    furniture    decoration.      The 
mother  of  four  lovely  daughters — Hermione 
Duchess  of   Leinster,    Lady   Helen   Vincent, 
I^ady        Cynthia        Gra- 
ham,    and    Lady    Ulrica 
Baring  —  Lady     Fevers- 
ham  may  be  said  to  have 
not    only    transmitted    to 
them  her  own  good  looks, 
but  to  have  helped  them 
to  grow  beautiful,  for  she 
insisted  upon  certain  exer- 
cise   for    them,    then    of 
several  hours'  rest,  dieted 
them  carefully,  and  soon. 


Lady  Helen  Gordon-Lennox 


Sir  William  Willcocks, 
the  originator  of  the  vast 
irrigation  scheme,  which 
\Lallie  Charles  is  to  make  fruitful  again 
that  part  of  Mesopotamia 
which  was  once  the  oldest 

garden  of  the  world,  the  Garden  of  Eden,  is  a  brother  of  the 
distinguished  soldier,  General  Sir  James  Willcocks.  That 
marvellous  piece  of  engineering,  the  Nile  dam  at  Assouan, 
was  designed  by  Sir  William  Willcocks,  but  his  gigantic  scheme 
for  the  re-creation  of  Chaldea  by  reconstructing  the  vast  irriga- 
tion canals  connected  with  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  in  that 
ruined  country,  will  be  the  crowning  triumph  of  his  labours. 
Born  and  educated  in  India,  Sir  William  served  with  the 
Indian  Public  Works  Department,  then  with  the  Egyptian 
Government,  and  three  years  ago  he  became  adviser  to  the 
Turkish  Government  in  connection  with  irrigation  in  the 
Turkish  Empire. 


There  is  an  interesting  romance  in  connection  with  the 
Huntingdon  earldom,  which  is  the  fourth  on  the  roll  of  the 
Lords.  It  became  dormant  on  the  death  in  lySq  of  the  tenth 
earl,  and  would  probably  have  been  so  still  but  for  a  friend  of 
the  rightful  claimant.  The  latter  a  year  previous  to  being 
acknowledged  as  Lord  Huntingdon  had  hardly  any  idea  of  his 
own  position,  and  he  was  induced  to  claim  the  ancient  earldom 
in  spite  of  himself.  A  retired  unassuming  naval  officer,  hold- 
ing a  small  official  position  in  a  provincial  town,  he  was  quite 
content  with  his  station  in  life,  and  would  hardly  consent  to 
his  friend  pursuing  the  claim,  which  the  latter  undertook 
entirely  on  his  own  responsibility  and  at  his  own  expense. 


Sir  Marteine  Lloyd,  whose  claim  to  be  present  at  the  Corona- 
tion as  "  Lord  Marcher  of  the  Barony  of  Kernes,"  and  to 
come  immediately  after  the  Lords,  was  not  allowed  by  the 
Court  of  Claims,  is  head  of  a  very  ancient  family,  and  no 
doubt  had  there  been  any  precedent  of  a  "  Lord  Marcher  of 
Kernes  attending  a  Coronation  his  claim  would  have  been 
allowed.  In  the  settlement  of  claims  in  respect  to  ancient 
rights  and  privileges  precedent  largely  enters,  indeed,  decides  a 
case.  Sir  Marteine  Lloyd,  who  is  the  second  baronet  of 
Bronwydd,  Cardigan,  is  the  only  and  last  Lord  Marcher  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  nnd  he  still  exercises  one  of  his  ancient 
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privileges,  appointing  each  year  under  his  hand  and  seal  the 
mayor  of  Newport  in  Pembrokeshire.  Newport  Castle,  built 
by  the  founder  of  the  family,  is  now  a  picturesque  ruin.  Sir 
Marteine  is  lineally  descended  from  one  of  the  Lord  Marchers  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  secured  by  conquest  the  district 
of  Kemes  in  Pembroke,  and  became  Palatine  Baron  of  it  with 
Newport  as  his  capital. 


The  north  country  rector's  dream,  related  in  a  daily  con- 
temporary, about  seeing  his  son  jump  into  his  room  and  quickly 
vanish,  and  then  hearing  of  his  death  at  sea  at  the  time  of 
his  appearance,  recalls  many  similar  death  warnings.  But 
even  more  curious  are  those  "  warnings  "  seen  in  the  daytime. 
A  well-authenticated  case  is  that  concerning  the  death  of  Bishop 
Wilberforce.  The  late  Mr.  Evelyn  of  Wotton,  his  brother, 
and  a  guest  were  sitting  in  the  dining-room  at  Wotton  when 
the  brother  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  There  is  Dr.  Wilberforce 
looking  in  at  the  window."  All  three  saw  him  distinctly,  and 
then  he  vanished  among  some  shrubs,  as  they  thought  to  go 
round  to  the  door.  He  did  not  come,  much  to  their  surprise, 
and  about  an  hour  later  they  were  more  mystified  still  by  the 
news  that  the  Bishop  had  just  been  killed  by  falling  from  his 


did  die  as  history  relates.  Yet  in  the  face  of  this  the  French 
Senate  in  effect  says  he  was  the  son  who  would,  but  for  the 
Revolution,  have  succeeded  to  the  Throne  of  France !  There 
were,  we  believe,  some  forty  impostors  all  claiming  to  be  the 
little  Dauphin,  but  with  the  exception  of  Naundorff  none  had 
any  recognised  following,  and  the  likeness  gained  him  ad- 
herents. M.  J.  Turquan,  the  greatest  of  authorities  on  the 
subject,  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  Louis  XVII.  was 
murdered  in  the  Temple  and  buried  in  the  moat  of  the  prison 
fortress,  and  deals  conclusively  with  Naundorff  in  that  erudite 
work  "The  King  Who  Never  Reigned,"  published  three  or 
four  years  ago.  Naundorff  managed  to  delude  many  easily- 
gulled  people,  but  he  never  succeeded  in  imposing  on  his  alleged 
Bourbon  relatives,  for  as  he  plaintively  admitted  they  never 
replied  to  any  of  his  letters. 


Lady  Margaret  Orr-Ewing,  who  has  been  staying  for  some 
months  with  her  mother,  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Roxburghe, 
at  Broxmouth  Park,  Dunbar,  has  returned  to  town.  Lady 
Margaret  is  the  widow  of  that  gallant  soldier,  Major  J.  A. 
Orr-Ewing,  of  the  i6th  Lancers,  who  was  known  as  "  The 
Weasel,"  and  was  killed  during  the  Boer  War,  and  sister  of 


Witham  Hall 


horse  whilst  on  the  way  to  dine  with  the  late  Mr.  Leveson- 
Gower  at  Holmbury,  two  or  three  miles  away.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  remarkable  incident  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  the 
Bishop  had  always  wished  to  see  a  certain  portrait  at  Wotton, 
but  Mr.  Evelyn  not  liking  "  Soapy  Sam  "  had  never  invited 
him. 


Another  death  warning  relates  to  a  member  of  the  ducal 
family  of  Leeds,  who  was  killed  whilst  wrestling.  He  was 
seen  on  the  day  of  his  death  by  an  aunt,  who  called  to  him  as 
he  passed  through  her  room,  but  she  got  no  reply.  Rather 
surprised  she  called  the  servant,  who  said  her  nephew  had  not 
been  to  the  house.  The  aunt,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  wrote 
off  to  the  young  fellow's  mother  telling  her  of  the  strange 
occurrence,  and  the  next  day  the  aunt  received  news  of  his 
death  about  the  time  he  appeared  in  her  room. 


Most  extraordinary  is  the  action  of  the  French  Government 
in  recognising  the  Naundorffs  as  legitimate  descendants  of 
Louis  XVI.  Several  years  after  the  death  of  that  sovereign 
and  his  unfortunate  consort,  Marie  Antoinette,  a  man  named 
Naundorff,  a  watchmaker,  came  forward  and  claimed  to  be 
the  Dauphin  who  had  escaped  from  the  Temple  during  the 
Revolution.  He  had,  it  is  true,  a  striking  likeness  to  the 
Royal  Family,  but  he  was  undoubtedly  an  impostor,  and  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  Frenchmen  believe  that  the  little  Dauphin 


the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  Lady  Victoria  Villiers,  and  Lady 
Evelyn  Collins.  Another  sister  was  Lady  Isabel  Wilson,  whose 
death  occurred  under  rather  sad  circumstances  not  long  after 
her  marriage  to  Mr.  Guy  Wilson,  who  is  shortly  marrying 
again. 

Miss  Sylvia  Brett,  who  is  engaged  to  Mr.  C.  Vyner  Brooke, 
a  son  of  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  is  Lord  and  Lady  Esher's 
younger  daughter.  She  is  eleven  and  well  read,  and  has  in- 
herited much  of  her  father's  ability  Miss  Brett  has  published 
some  stories,  which  possess  iw'  little  literary  merit.  Her 
younger  brother,  Captain  Maurice  Brett,  who  married  the  other 
day  Miss  Zena  Dare,  has  in  accordance  with  the  custom  in  the 
Brigade  of  Guards  resigned  his  commission  in  the  Coldstreams. 
He  now  holds  a  commission  in  a  Territorial  battalion  of  the 
Black  Watch.  

Lady  Helen  Gordon-Lennox,  who  lately  returned  South  from 
Gordon  Castle  with  her  father,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Gordon,  has  been  staying  with  her  step-sister.  Lady  Evelyn 
Cotterell,  at  Garnons,  Herefordshire,  for  some  very  successful 
theatricals  at  Hereford,  in  which  she  took  part,  as  well  as 
Lady  Evelyn.  The  youngest  and  only  unmarried  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lady  Helen  is  a  very  pretty  and 
charming  girl.  Though  quite  young  she  is  a  most  gracious 
and  accomplished  hostess  and  has  frequently  entertained 
Royalty,  the  first  time  when  only  seventeen.  She  is  devoted 
to  dogs,  and  fond  of  sport  of  all  kinds. 
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("Madge") 


QUITE  a  new  fashion  has  been  started  by  a  young  bride  of 
exalted  rank,  Lady  Violet  Manners,  in  having  the  coat  of 
arms  of  her  own  and  the  bridegroom's  family  embroidered  on 
the  lovely  train   that   formed  part  of  her  bridal   attire.     This 
example    is    likely    to    be    followed    by    brides    "  vvi'    a    lang 
pedigree."     It  used  to  be  a  fashion  to  have  Ihe  coat  of  arms 
of  her  family  embroidered  by  a  girl  and  then  framed  and  hung 
in    the    Picture   Gallery. 
This      seems      to      have 
dropped   out   since   girls 
have    begun    to    neglect 
the     embroidery     frame 
with     such     benefit     to 
themselves      in      almost 
every    way.       Should    it 
become  "  the  thing  "  for 
the  coat  of  arms  to  ap- 
pear    in     fine     stitchery 
upon  the  wedding  gown 
it  will  be  an  easy  matter 
to  cut   it   out   after   the 
dress   has   been   worn   a 
few  times,  frame  it,  and 
place  it  upon  the  walls. 


cleverly  intermingled  that  no  special  tint  predominates,  and 
the  embroidered  gown  or  coat  can  be  worn  with  almost  any 
colour.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  fact  that  these  embroideries 
or  printed  patterns  are  marvellously  enhanced  in  effect  by  being 
brought  into  proximity  with  such  tints  as  leaf-green,  emerald, 
gobelin  blue,  Saxe  and  cornflower  blue,  Indian  red  (the  deep  tone 
familiar  in  buhl  clocks  and  other  ornaments  of  the  kind), 

or  sulphur  colour  and 
the  dull  orange,  both  of 
which  are  coming 
steadily  and  rapidly  to 
the  front  as  prominent 
tints  of  the  approach- 
ing brilliant  season. 
Try  a  cream  and  bis- 
cuit Paisley  pattern 
with  this  dull  orange, 
or  a  sepia  black  and 
yellow  over  sulphur, 
and  be  convinced  ! 


Egyptian  and  Per- 
sian embroideries  are 
now  the  rage.  They 
are  seen  on  afternoon 
gowns  as  well  as  on 
those  for  evening  wear. 
The  colours  are  quite 
exquisite.  One  of  the 
former  type  is  in  pale, 
yet  vivid,  green,  just 
the  tint  of  some  pale, 
yet  hopeful  -  looking 
shoot  that  springs  from 
some  root  hidden  in  a 
dark  cellar.  This  green 
forms  a  kind  of  lake  or 
meandering  river  on  the 
net  or  soft  cream 
muslin,  while  a  streak 
of  rose,  a  few  grey 
clouds,  and  a  touch  or 
two  of  black  make  up 
an  enchanting  composi- 
tion, difficult  to  describe 
in  cold  black  and  white. 
Another  of  these  em- 
broideries is  chiefly  in 

the  faint,  yet  strongly  individual,  blue  of  the  Nile  lily.  It  is 
worked  in  gleaming  silks  round  the  border  of  a  long  tunic  in 
very  dull  green,  and  owes  much  of  its  effect,  as  do  most  of 
these  embroideries,  to  the  Japanese  manner  in  which  lines  of 
various  length  are  introduced  in  dark  grey  or  black. 


The  Persian  embroideries  are  of  a  wholly  different  order. 
They  are  kin  to  the  Paisley  patterns  killed  by  the  national 
mourning  of  last  May.  They  have  this  advantage  over  the 
Egyptian,  that  the  colours  are  less  emphatic  and  so  well  and 


'liiF,  LONG  ("OAT. 

It  has  taken  a  new 
lease  of  life,  and  is 
slimmer  and  longer 
than  ever.  Even  more 
closely  does  it  fit  than 
its  immediate  prede- 
cessor, with  this  single 
difference,  that  it  is 
slightly,  very  slightly, 
wider  round  the  hem. 
This  is  so  cleverly  dis- 
guised that  it  would 
not  be  noticed  by  any 
but  the  wearer,  who 
finds  it  much  easier  to 
walk  in  than  its  ances- 
tor. The  secret  of  this 
lies  in  cut,  and  belongs 
particularly  to  a  certain 
firm  of  skilled  tailors 
who  devote  their 
energies  to  the  service 
of  our  sex.  In  the  new 
long  coat  the  fashion- 
able woman  is  smarter 
than  ever,  so  far  as 
smartness  consists  in 
being  perfectly  straight 
of  outline  up  and  down. 
And  it  certainly  does  so 
A  glance  at  our  illustrations  will  prove 

this  to  be  a  fact.  By  the  way,  I  may  point  out  here  that 
gauze  embossed  with  velvet  is  the  favourite  material  for 
long  coats  on  the  Riviera,  and  will  be  so  here  when  the  very 
cold  months  have  passed.  One  of  these  coats  in  iris  blue, 
lined  with  pansy  mauve  and  trimmed  with  brown  marabout, 
was  worn  last  Sunday  at  the  Olympia  Skating  Club,  now  the 
place  to  see  all  the  smartest  folk  in  town. 


Some  Smart  Hats 

consist   at   present. 


Filminess  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  up-to-date  evening 
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In   the   Boudoir   (continued) 


gown.  The  ninon,  gauze  or  eolienne  used  for  veiling  must  have 
this  cloudy  quality,  and  if  it  has,  almost  any  colour,  however 
vivid,  may  be  worn  beneath  it.  A  gorgeous  scarlet  and  gold 
brocade,  too  vivid  to  suit  even  the  darkest  of  English  brunettes, 
is  rendered  not  only  intensely  becoming  but  quite  poetic  when 


forming  the  background  for 
grey  chiffon  embroidered 
with  grey  in  pewter  and  alu- 
minium tones.  The  vivid 
colours  look  through  mys- 
teriously and  effectively,  like 
a  bright  complexion  through 
a  thin  grey  veil.  Filmy 
fabrics  are  used  more  than 
ever  to  cover  such  colours  as  royal  blue  and  emerald  in  bodices 
and  blouses.  The  fashion  is  increasing  in  favour  though  it  has 
been  in  so  long.  And  another  fashion  is  that  of  having  the  two 
sides  of  bodices  unlike.  One  with  lace  and  chiffon,  the  other  in 
the  material  of  the  gown.  It  "  needs  wearing,"  as  the 
modistes  phrase  it,  meaning  that  it  is  not  a  style  that  suits  every- 
body. 


Charmeuse  Riviera  Gown 


As  might  have  been  expected,  the  fashions  seen  in  "  A  Waltz 
Dream  "  have  largely  influenced  those  seen  elsewhere,  especially 
in  hats.  The  eccentricity  of  a  very  wide  brim  at  the  back  and 
a  narrow  one  in  front  immediately  caught  on.  The  white 
velvet  "  mob  "  draped  round  with  a  black  lace  brim  headed 
immediately  in  front  by  a  large  black  satin  bow,  though  rather 
too  strikingly  picturesque  for  ordinary,  everyday  wear,  has 
found  its  way  to  the  Palais  de  Glace  on  smart  days  (Fridays)  in 
the  Champs  Elys^es,  and,  of  course,  to  the  Olympia  roller- 
skating  club.  It  suits  a  girlish,  Greuze  face  with  round  neck  un- 
covered by  a  collar.  And  finally,  the  small  toque,  which  is  little 
more  than  a  folded  band  of  satin  with  a  feather  and  a  rose,  is 
the  cause  of  much  relief  to  matinee  visitors,  for  it  has  been  the 
means  of  introducing  a  variety  of  charming  and  inoffensive  little 
theatre  caps  which  do  not,  or  rarely,  get  very  much  in  the  way 


of  the  person  sitting  behind.  This  little  cap  completely  hides 
the  hair,  except  for  a  couple  of  tiny  ringlets  "allowed  to 
escape,"  as  the  novelist  puts  it,  and  visible  on  the  forehead. 

Evening  gowns  are  as  often,  if  not  oftener,  short  than  long, 
even  if  the  wearers  do  not  intend  to  dance.  But  when  long  they 
almost  invariably  have  the  new  square  train.  Its  chief  recom- 
mendation from  the  practical  point  of  view  is  that  it  permits  the 
sides  to  be  cut  so  as  to  rest  on  the  ground  without  obliging  them 
to  be  sloped  to  lead  up  to  the  length  of  the  train.  This  makes 
the  latter  much  easier  to  manage  than  it  was  in  the  old  days. 
But  it  seems  almost  as  though  the  train  were  gradually  disap- 
pearing. It  grows  rarer  and  rarer.  The  convenience  of  the  short 
skirt  is  undeniable,  both  for  the  wearer  and  for  the  men  who 
compose  her  escort,  but  the  grace  of  the  long  one  is  equally 
indisputable. 

Mile.  Robinne  wears  a  particularly  graceful  visiting  costume 
with  a  short  train  in  "  Les  Marionettes  "  at  the  Com^die 
Franchise.  It  is  velvet  in  a 
deep  sea-blue  shade,  cut  prin- 
cess but  made  with  folds 
slightly  draped  and  crossed  at 
the  waist  in  front.  Below  this 
point  the  gown  is  moulded  on 
the  figure.  Long  enough  to 
rest  upon  the  ground  in  front 
and  at  the  sides,  it  is  bordered 
with  skunk,  and  the  train  is 
just  long  enough  for  perfect 
grace.  The  bodice  rises  in  a 
curve  over  a  chemisette  and 
kimono  sleeves  of  fine  but 
effective  guipure,  the  sleeves 
falling  in  curves  over  the  blue 
velvet  ones  (which  turn  the 
elbows),  and  a  line  of  skunk 
gives  them  a  finish.  With  this 
very  effective  gown  is  carried  a 
large  muff  made  of  velvet  like 
that  in  the  dress,  not  only 
much  gathered  but  also  set 
with  half  a  dozen  tucks,  and 
bordered  with  skunk  even 
wider  than  that  on  the  gown. 


A  cleverly  draped  velvet 
gown  has  the  right  side  of  the 
bodice  drawn  across  the  chest 
in  a  way  that  leaves  it  per- 
fectly plain  upon  the  right 
shoulder  but  yet  with  plenty  of 
folds  to  tuck  under  the  corselet 
front  which  rises  in  a  point  to 
the  bust,  then  curves  down 
and  round  the  figure  to  the 
middle  of  the  back,  the  point 
and  curves  both  defined  by  a 
band  of  Egyptian  embroidery 
or  galon,  all  in  the  same 
colour  as  the  gown.  From 
the  back  this  band  is  continued 
in  a  slightly  bias  line  down 
the  front,  covering  the  only 
seam  in  the  gown.  Just  above 
the  hem  is  a  band  of  chin- 
chilla, over  which  droop  little 
balls  of  silk  and  velvet.  The 
sleeves  barely  reach  the 
elbows  and  are  met  by  long 
gloves.  There  appears  to  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  we  are 
to  have  quite  short  sleeves  in 
the  spring  and  summer,  prob- 
ably in  autumn  as  well. 


THE  ACCORUF.ON  SKIRT. 

Those  who  dislme  the  straight-up-and-down  gown,  rather 
suggestive  of  the  usual  nightgear,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
accordeon-plcated  skirt  is  coming  in  again,  and  has  already  been 
seen  in  marquisette  in  ashes  of  roses  hemmed  with  dull  green 
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In   the   Boudoir   (continued) 


and  with  bodice  of  ashes  of  roses  chiffon  over  bright  rhododen- 
dron pink,  relieved  with  a  lace  chemisette  and  sleeves  in  pinkish 
cream  colour.  Another  accordeon  gown  is  in  very  thin  white 
silk  muslin  with  a  band  of  apple-green  for  border,  and  was  worn 
at  a  dance  with  a  floating  apple-green  gauze  scarf  with  a' 
tinkling  gold  border  at  either  end.  The  pleats  of  these 
gowns  are  doubly  and  trebly  pressed  by  tailors'  heavy  irons  so 
that  they  fall  in  with  perfect  flatness  to  the  figure,  only  giving 
when  the  wearer  moves. 


The  two-tier  gown  is  in  again,  and  in  such  soft  fabrics  as  lace 
or  net  looks  well,  but  does  not  suit  wiry  materials.  A  white 
lace  with  the  upper  skirt  reaching  the  knees  is  worn  with  a 
very  long  sash  in  rose  Dubarry  crepe  de  Chine  embroidered  with 
gold  and  fringed  to  match.  This  sash  with  its  long,  straight 
line  restores  to  the  wearer  some  of  the  apparent  inches  of 
which  the  straight  line  of  the  two-tier  skirt  had  robbed  her.  In; 
fact  she  looked  a  couple  of  inches  taller  on  the  sash  side  than 
on  the  other. 


A  very  ugly  and  trying  form  of  revers  has  been  worn  on  coats 
for  some  time,  that  which  entirely  covers  the  front  to  below  the 


Lingerie  gowns  were  well   in   evidence  during   the  January 
sales.    Will  the  summer  of  ion  be  kind  to  them?    That  of  last 


III.     Chiffon  Dance  Dress 


waist-line,  extending  towards  the  sides  in  a  point.  Now  it  has 
invaded  the  gown  and  does  its  best  to  add  to  the  shapelessness 
of  the  thick-waisted  Empire  effect.  A  gown  in  grey  silk 
cashmere  has  these  very  trying  revers  in  black  velvet,  the 
corners  standing  out  as  far  as  the  elbows.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
smart-looking,  and  it  simply  gives  the  figure  no  chance.  Who 
invents  these  hideous  modes?  A  malachite-green  cloth  (one  of 
the  new  colours)  has  velvet  revers  in  a  deeper  shade,  and  so 
wide  and  deep  that  they  offer  as  much  shelter  to  the  hands  and 
arms  as  a  granny  muff.  The  ugliness  of  it  is  inconceivable  by 
those  who  have  not  seen  it. 


Purple  Gauze  Cloak 


year  gave  few  opportunities  for  wearing  them.  Broderie- 
fiiiglaise  on  coloured  materials  is  to  be  very  smart  this  year.  A. 
brown  canvas  embroidered  in  green  in  this  way  was  made  for 
the  Riviera  with  a  band  of  green  velvet  round  the  foot,  a 
Valenciennes  shirt  veiled  with  green  ninon  and  sleeves  of  the 
brown  canvas  bordered  with  green.  The  hat  was  brown  straw 
with  green  wings. 


Corduroy  velvet  is  again  seen  among  the  smart  costumes  at 
weddings.     One  in  mouse-grey  had  the  long  coat  open  up  the- 
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In   the  Boudoir  (continued) 


sides  and  laced  across  with  darker  grey  silk  cords,  the  lacing 
going  right  up  to  the  arms.  It  was  trimmed  with  rather 
narrow  skunk  and  was  lined  with  poppy-coloured  satin.  A 
small  poppy-velvet  collar  finished  the  coat  at  the  neck,  black 
silk  French  knots  dotted  all  over  the  bright  scarlet.  A  band  to 
match  finished  the  sleeves.  The  hat  was  very  dark  grey  satin 
lined  with  poppy-red  velvet  and  trimmed  with  vivid  plumes. 
The  muff  was  corduroy  with  skunk  at  either  side  and  a  scarlet 

satin  lining.  . 

Blue,  green,  dull  crimson,  and  bright  purple  are  the  colours 
in  their  correct  order  of  the  four  skirts,   all  in  ninon,  of  an 


Coiffure  with  Chignon 

evening  gown,  the  uppermost  being  ravenswing  blue.  So  soft 
is  the  ninon  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  bulkiness.  All  the 
folds  fall  straight  and  free.  It  is  a  lovely  effect  of  colour,  and 
one  hopes  that  when  it  finds  a  wearer  she  may  not  ruin  the 
whole  idea  by  wearing  the  wrong  green  or  blue  in  her  hair,  or 
worse,  sequins  in  some  glittering  contradiction  to  the  exquisite 
taste  displayed  in  the  gown.  Have  I  mentioned  that  each  skirt 
is  weighted  with  dull  purple  cabochons  at  the  hem  to  keep  it 
down  ?  

OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I- — Riviera  gown  of  princess  cut  in  white  charmeuse  trimmed 
with  figured  charmeuse.  There  is  a  vest  of  fine  needle-run 
point  finished  with  kilting  at  the  top.  The  single  long  revers 
is  covered  with  real  thread  lace.  The  fashionable  girdle 
finishes  the  waist.  The  coat  which  completes  this  smart  suit 
is  made  of  the  figured  charmeuse,  the  collar,  cuffs,  and  hood 
being  faced  with  black  chiffon  velvet  and  furnished  with  white 
embroidered  buttons.  Black  velvet  also  lines  the  large  black 
hat  in  fine  straw  with  its  full  white  plume. 


II. — This  long  musquash  coat  reaches  to  the  hem  of  the 
gown  at  the  back,  but  curves  upward  in  a  rather  original  way 
in  front.  The  large  roll  collar  is  faced  with  grebe,  the  sea- 
bird  feather-fur  that  has  again  come  into  fashion  after  many 
years'  neglect.  A  novelty  in  lining  is  the  fancy  white  crepe  de 
Chine.  The  black  velvet  hat  is  trimmed  with  crossing  bands 
of  the  grebe. 

III. — Dance  dress  in  rose-pink  chiffon  embroidered  by  hand 
with  round  and  oblong  pearls.  The  foundation  is  cream- 
coloured  satin  foulard,  which  shows  below  the  over-dress.  The 
latter  is  finished  with  a  fringe  of  pearls.  The  cap  matches  the 
gown,  being  made  of  rose-pink  chiffon  sewn  with  pearls  and 
finished  at  the  side  with  two  pearl  tassels. 


IV. — Cloak  in  purple  gauze  brocaded  with  velvet  and  lined 
with  a  brighter  shade  of  purple,  producing  the  effect  of  being 
shot.  The  folds  are  caught  together  at  the  back  with  a  large 
and  handsome  tasselled  ornament  in  shades  of  purple.  The 
.wide  stole  is  skunk.  The  gown  over  which  it  is  shown  is  a 
demi-toilette  dinner  dress  in  meteor  crepe  de  Chine.  The 
chemisette  is  transparent,  and  the  large  picture  hat  is  trimmed 
with  feathers  a  shade  deeper  in  tone  than  the  cloak. 


THREE  SMART  HATS. 

i.  Black  silk  lined  with  velvet.  The  crown  is  encircled  by  a 
band  of  Venetian  point,  and  is  covered  with  a  very  full  white 
Lancer  feather.  2.  New  small  toque  in  draped  duck-blue  glac6 
with  black  satin  brim.  3.  Toque  of  shaded  roses,  the  brim 
composed  entirely  of  leaves  tied  with  a  black  velvet  bow. 


COIFFURES. 

i.  Chignon  arranged  high  on  the  crown.  Front  hair  waved. 
Ears  covered.  2.  Flat  band  of  bright  gold  gauze  with  gold 
rose  at  either  side. 


THE  VERY  LATEST. 

The  newest  hats  have  tall  roses  standing  erect  upon  the 
crowns,  with  stems  seven  inches  high,  and  looking  as  though 
they  were  growing  up  from  mother  earth  independently  of 
any  tree.  This  very  peculiar  fashion  is  unlikely  to  endure 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  prettiest  flower  toques  are  made 
of  shaded  velvet  spring  flowers — violets,  pansies,  scilla — with 
a  strongly  contrasting  colour  in  ribbon  or  velvet  drawn  across 
the  front  and  finished  in  a  knot  at  either  side. 


Roses  will  always  be  the  favourite  flowers  in  millinery,  and 
the  moss-rose  is  to  be  much  worn  this  year,  especially  those 
in  soft  yellow  tones.  The  camellia  is  seen  again,  both  in 
white  and  pink,  and  we  are  to  have  it  worn  in  the  hair 
above  the  single  Victorian  curl,  which  is  to  drop  from  the 
left  ear  upon  the  shoulder.  The  chiet  fault  of  this  flower  is 
its  stiffness,  which  always  gives  it  an  artificial  look. 

The  gardenia  is  used  with  other  flowers,  but  very  much 
larger  than  life.  On  some  of  the  latest  Paris  hats  an  ex- 
traordinary flower  appears.  It  is  shaped  like  a  four-petalled 


Coiffure  with  Gauze  and  Feather 

clematis,   but   looks  rather   like   a  miniature   windmill.     It   is 
often  made  of  white  kid,   the  petals  stretched  and  wired. 


The  made-up  feather  is  a  great  feature  of  up-to-date  mil 
linery.  It  is  apt  to  err  on  the  flamboyant  side,  often  ex 
ceeding  in  size  that  of  the  entire  hat. 


The  newest  veils  are  grey  with  a  small  individual  design, 
the  very  large  ones  being  less  in  demand  than  they  were  last 
season,  when  the  extravagance  of  the  designs  ran  them  into 
giotesquencss.  Exquisitely  fine  veils  with  cobweb  patterns 
are  now  preferred,  and  are  remarkably  becoming  to  good 
complexions. 


The  success  of  the  new  material,  colon  voile,  is  now 
assured,  and  it  is  likely  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  fashions 
of  the  vear. 
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Of  Interest  to  Visitors  and  Society  Generally 


Ladies,  if  you  have  a  natural  regard  for  your  appearance 
and  your  figure,  write  or  send  at  once  for  the  interesting  little 
booklet  issued  by  Mrs.  Elinor  Temple,  of  1473,  Sloane  Street, 
S.VV.  It  deals  with  corsets  and  corset-making  in  a  plain, 
practical  manner,  and  tells  a  woman  more  about  herself  than 
she  ever  knew  before.  Corset-making,  says  Mrs.  Temple, 
is  a  science.  The  corset  should  never  be  made  to  mould  the 
body  into  unnatural  shapes,  but  to  follow  the  lines  adopted 
by  nature — more  wonderfully  wise  than  us.  A  woman  needs 
support  and  comfort,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  corsets  to 
supply  both.  Mrs.  Temple's  corsets  never  fail  to  do  this. 
The  lines  upon  which  they  are  made  are  purely  scientific, 
and  many  well-known  doctors  recommend  their  use  to  their 
patients.  Mrs.  Elinor  Temple  makes  a  speciality  of  surgical 
belts  and  pregnancy  corsets. 


"  He  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below,"  wrote 
Dryden.  But  that  isn't  necessary  nowadays.  Society  ladies 
are  quite  content  to  go  to  Dely's,  of  13,  New  Bond  Street, 
W.  There  they  find  natural  pearls  imitated  so  truthfully  that 
it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  difference  between  the  real  and 
the  unreal.  Even  the  remaining  test  has  collapsed — the  test 
of  lustre.  Ordinary  imitation  pearls  lose  their  lustre,  but 
Dely's  do  not.  Apart  from  pearls,  the  firm  are  expert  makers 
of  jewellery.  Exquisite  designs  may  be  seen  at  Dely's,  the 
establishment  being  well  worth  a  visit. 


One  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  a  man  has  entrusted  the 
making  of  his  clothes  to  a  tailor  who  knows  how  to  fit  him 
or  to  one  who  has  merely  carried  out  his  instructions  to  "  make 
a  suit  of  clothes."  Every  client  of  Scott,  Son  &  Claxton  would 
be  numbered  among  the  former,  for  they  employ  some  of  the 
finest  cutters  in  the  trade.  Cloths  of  the  best  quality  only  and 
of  the  latest  patterns  are  to  be  found  at  their  establishment, 
31,  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  and  this  fact  accounts 
for  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  by  so  many  well- 
dressed  men  in  the  West  End  of  London. 


A  lady  without  dainty,  comfortable  lingerie  can  never  feel 
well-dressed.  However  exquisite  or  well-made  the  costume, 
if  the  undergarments  are  not  in  keeping  that  delightful  sen- 
sation of  smartness  can  never  be  experienced.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  a  lady  wearing  inferior  corsets.  If  the 
corsets  do  not  fit  properly  the  dress  certainly  will  not.  Ladies 
should  see  Mme.  Elise  Eye  on  these  very  important  matters. 
The  reputation  many  women  have  acquired  for  dressing  well 
is  due  more  to  Mme.  Elise  Eye  than  to  their  dressmakers. 
She  lays  the  foundation  and  the  dressmaker  builds  upon  it. 
Note  her  address,  72,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W. 


The  ideal  hostess  will  never  risk  spoiling  the  dinner  party 
by  inattention  to  the  floral  decorations  of  her  table.  If  she  is 
wise  she  will  see  the  Floral  Dep6t,  Ltd.,  of  47,  Baker  Street, 
W.,  on  the  matter.  They  are  artists  in  colour  and  flower 
combination,  and  can  be  relied  upon  to  send  only  the  freshest 
and  choicest  blooms.  The  Floral  Dep6t,  Ltd.,  have  a  large 
connection  among  West  End  hostesses,  and  are  experts  at  the 
floral  decoration  of  platforms,  halls,  or  ball-rooms.  A  call 
at  their  establishment  would  more  than  repay  the  trouble  of 
making  it. 


It  is  surprising  how  many  people  suffering  from  illness  or 
general  breakdown  cannot  find  a  first-class  nursing  hom<? 
where  the  charges  are  moderate.  The  Colosseum  Nursing 
Home  fulfils  this  requirement.  Centrally  situated  close  to 
Regent's  Park  and  Harley  Street,  it  is  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Mrs.  Janet  Palmer,  a  most  experienced  certi- 
ficated nurse  and  masseuse,  assisted  by  a  large  staff  of  trained 
nurses.  The  establishment  is  thoroughly  up  to  date,  fitted 
throughout  with  electric  light,  and  has  a  specially  commodious 
electric  lift,  while  a  prominent  feature  is  a  splendid  roof 
garden.  A  postcard  to  the  Matron,  7,  Colosseum  Terrace, 
N.W.,  will  bring  back  an  illustrated  booklet  containing  full 
particulars  as  to  terms,  etc. 


Madame  Renee  le  Roy,  of  71,  Park  Street,  Hyde  Park,  W., 
may  be  described  as  the  connecting  link  in  fashionable  mil- 
linery between  Paris  and  London.  The  well-dressed  Society 
woman  of  London  does  not  indulge  in  quite  such  a  wildly  ex- 
travagant design  as  her  sister  in  the  Gay  City.  Madame  is 
Roy  has  created  for  herself  quite  a  reputation  for  her  adap- 
tations of  the  latest  Parisian  fashions  to  suit  the  taste  of 
London.  Her  experience  in  Paris  has  taught  her  that  to  keep 
customers  she  must  know  what  style  and  colour  and  model 
of  hat  will  best  suit  them,  and  by  interesting  herself  in  the 
appearance  of  her  clients  over  here  in  a  similar  manner,  she 
has  created  for  herself  a  large  clientele. 


Given  two  exactly  similar  skins  to  two  different  firms,  the 
one  would  have  a  finer  appearance  than  the  other  when  made 
up.  That  is  why  the  selection  of  a  furrier  should  be  an  im- 
portant matter  for  ladies.  Geo.  Augustus  Nicholas  has,  at  his 
establishment,  177  Regent  Street,  W.,  some  exquisite  designs 
in  furs.  It  is  surprising  that  some  ladies  who  spend  small 
fortunes  in  furs  study  the  shape  and  design  of  them  so  little. 
It  is  far  better  to  get  their  furs  from  a  furrier  who  is  an  expert 
in  his  business,  such  as  Geo.  Augustus  Nicholas,  than  from 
firms  who  buy  up  large  stocks  of  furs  of  regulation  patterns 
and  designs. 


Few  West  End  tailors  can  claim  that  every  suit,  every  tailor- 
made  costume  or  riding-habit  which  leaves  his  establishment 
has  received  his  personal  supervision  in  making  and  has  been 
fitted  and  cut  by  him.  Such  a  claim  is  made,  however,  by  Mr. 
A.  Phillips,  of  52A  Hans  Crescent,  W.  Furthermore,  he  is  a 
student  of  style,  and  the  garments  made  by  him  bear  that 
stamp  of  quiet  dignity  which  characterises  the  workmanship  of 
the  expert.  Mr.  Phillips  has  a  linr  run  of  patterns,  and  makes 
it  a  rule  never  to  stock  a  cloth  unless  it  can  be  thoroughly  relied 
upon  for  quality. 


It  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  the  world  to  think 
that  "  Cambrunnen  "  water  is  a  medicine.  It  is  nothing  of 
the  sort,  unless  a  pure,  sparkling,  natural  mineral  water  can 
be  called  a  medicine.  "  Cambrunnen  "  is  bottled  at  the 
springs  in  the  "  iaunus,"  near  Homburg,  and  is  sold  by  the 
Day  Wine  Co.,  of  104,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  It  is  a 
favourite  club  drink,  and  can  be  had  at  all  the  principal  restau- 
rants and  bars. 


Many  young  people  of  both  sexes  suffer  from  acne,  and  it  will 
doubtless  interest  them  to  hear  that  the  Terese  treatment  is 
a  positive  cure.  Mme.  Terese,  of  5,  New  Bond  Street,  W., 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  skin 
and  beauty  culture.  Her  speciality  is  the  removal  of  lines 
from  the  face,  which  so  often  mar  the  beauty  of  elderly 
ladies.  With  the  judicious  use  of  carefully  prepared  creams 
and  lotions  and  by  natural  means,  the  contour  of  the  face 
and  neck  may  be  regained,  leaving  the  complexion  fresh, 
youthful,  and  delicate  as  a  miniature.  Ladies  are  recom- 
mended to  seek  the  free  advice  of  Mme.  Terese. 


Mme.    Kyrle,    of    15,    South    Molton    Street, 
described  by  several   of  her  numerous  clients 
dressmaking   and   millinery,    and   ladies   who 
tunity  of  visiting  her  showrooms  readily  agree, 
is   showing   some    exeptionally   becoming   hats 
which   are   generally  acknowledged   to  be   the 
seen.       Although   only  the  latest   designs  are 
her   establishment,    Mme.    Kyrle's   prices   are 
and  ladies  never  place  orders  with  her  that  are 
to  their  entire  satisfaction. 


W.,    has   been 

as  an   artist  in 

take   an   oppor- 

Mme.  Kyrle 

and  costumes, 
smartest  to  be 
to  be  found  at 
very  moderate, 

not  carried  out 


In  spite  of  the  sales  Irene  &•  Co.,  of  272,  Oxford  Circus, 
can  offer  their  clients  wonderful  bargains  in  the  latest  modeles 
de  Ports.  They  are  large  buyers,  and  can  afford  to  sell  at 
prices  that  are,  in  many  instances,  less  than  half  the  original 
cost  of  the  garments.  Ladies  should  give  Irene  &  Co.  a 
trial. 
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&  Leith 


MISS    MAUD    ALLAN 

Whose  re-appearance  at  the  Palace  Theatre  proved  so  successful. 
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Notes  and  Impressions 

"The  Many  readers  of  THE  PLAYGOER  AND  SOCIETY 

Weekly  ILLUSTRATED,  who  spent  the  First  of  March 
Playgoer"  in  trying  to  buy  copies  of  our  new  weekly, 
are  still  wondering  why  they  were  unable  to 
do  so.  We  feel  that  a  word  of  explanation  is  due  to  our 
kind  friends  in  their  disappointment.  It  was  held  advis- 
able, after  due  consideration,  to  postpone  the  publication 
of  the  "  Weekly  "  until  the  completion  of  the  third 
volume  of  the  "  Monthly  " — i.e.,  until  the  present  issue 
was  on  sale.  We  thus  start  two  new  volumes  together. 
The  delay  has  also  enabled  us  to  improve  the  new  venture 
out  of  all  recognition,  especially  with  regard  to  the  cover, 
which  will  be  of  a  most  striking  design,  in  colours,  and 
will  include  each  week  a  reproduction  of  a  portrait  in 
oils  of  a  popular  actor  or  actress.  When  you  see  it  you 
will  say  the  delay  was  more  than  justified. 


In  Defiance  "  Salome  "  or  no  "  Salome  "?    The  Censor 
of  the  said      "  No."       The      New     Players     said 

Censor  'Yes";   and   it  was   so.      "Salome"   was 

played  at  the  Court  Theatre  to  a  crowded 
audience  on  two  occasions,  27th  and  28th  February  last. 
But  the  New  Players  had  drawn  more  wine  than  they 
could  drink.  It  was  not  the  "  Salome  "  Oscar  Wilde 
conceived  when  he  wrote  it.  The  production  was  of  the 
earth,  earthy.  A  distinguished  company  of  members  and 
friends  were  duly  announced  and  received  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  theatre,  and  eventually  gave  the  performers  a 
great  deal  of  applause.  As  a  private  entertainment 
given  by  the  company  to  these  friends  it  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion, but  as  an  artistic  production  it  will  not  be  remem- 
bered. Given  a  too  highly  imaginative  mounting,  it  did 
not  ring  true.  The  prophet's  prison  was  ever  an  eyesore, 
and  the  ghastly  realism  of  the  painted  head  may  have 
caused  many  to  shudder. 


The 

Acting 


There  was  no  doubt  that  the  principals 
were  in  earnest.  That  was  the  fault  in  their 
acting.  They  were  over-earnest,  and  the 
production  suffered  accordingly.  One  fine  piece  of  work, 
however — that  of  Miss  Edyth  Olive  as  Herodias — was 
worth  special  mention.  Quite  dignified  and  powerful  it 
stood  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  rather  exaggerated 
Herod  of  Mr.  Herbert  Grimwood,  or  the  uncertain  acting 
of  Mr.  Harcourt  Williams  as  the  young  Syrian.  A  word 
of  praise  is  due  also  to  Mr.  Arthur  Wontner  for  his 
rendering  of  lokanaan,  the  Prophet.  He  gave  meaning 
and  force  to  the  words  he  uttered.  Lastly,  Miss  Adeline 


Bourne,  as  Salome,  gave  an  interesting  performance. 
Hers  was  not  a  seductive  Salome.  It  was  not  always 
attractive.  But  it  was  well  thought  out.  Miss  Adeline 
Bourne  is  an  actress — not  a  dancer — and  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  success  of  a  noble  effort  to  give 
colour  to  a  part  for  which  she  was  not  particularly  suited. 


An  A   club    benefit    exhibition    of   paintings    by 

Interesting  St.  John  Joyner  was  held  at  the  Clavier 
Exhibition  Hall,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  from  March  ist 
to  1 5th.  The  exhibition,  which  was  open 
on  Sundays,  attracted  a  great  number  of  visitors.  The 
entire  proceeds  from  sales  were  given  to  the  Arts  and 
Dramatic  Club. 


A  POPULAR   MANAGER 


Photo\ 


[Ellis  &>  Walery 

MR.  FRANK  GLENISTEK 
The  Manager  of  the  Pavilion  Theatre,   London 


This  \\  e  have  pleasure  in  including  in  this  issue 

Month's  "I  THE  PLAYGOER  AND  SOCIETY  ILLUSTRATED 
Souvenir  a  fully  illustrated  Souvenir  of  one  of  the 
latest  West  End  successes.  "The  Popin- 
jay "  has  quite  justified  all  the  nice  things  that  were 
said  of  it  some  time  before  its  production.  There  are 
scarcely  two  names  so  well  known  as  those  of  Julia 
Neilson  and  Fred  Terry.  They  seem  to  get  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  sweet  remembrance  follows  them 
wherever  they  may  go.  The  general  reader,  on  glancing 
through  the  pages  of  the  Souvenir  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  work  that  has  to  be  accom- 
plished before  it  is  completed,  and  we  have  to  express 
our  thanks  to  Mr.  Arthur  Garrctt,  the  genial  manager  to 
Mr.  Fred  Terry,  for  his  kind  assistance  in  the  production 
of  this  number.  Indeed,  it  has  been  a  task  of  pleasure 
rather  than  one  of  labour,  for  the  kindly  interest  of  all 
concerned  has  made  it  so. 


The 

National 

Theatre 


The  General  Purposes  Committee  have  not 
yet  given  their  decision  with  regard  to  the 
application  of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Theatre  deputation  for  a  refusal  of  the  site 
at  Spring  Gardens  to  be  vacated  by  the  London  County 
Council.  A  long  list  of  names  were  attached  to  the 
memorial,  including  those  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Ripon,  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow,  Earl  Spen- 
cer, the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Earl  of  Lytton,  the  Earl 
of  Plymouth,  the  Earl  of  Ronaldshay,  etc. 
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11  The   Witness  for  the   Defence."      By  A.   E.  W. 
Mason 

Produced  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  on  1st  February,  1911 

Mr.  George  Alexander,  Miss  Ethel  Irving,  Messrs.  Lyston 
Lyle,  Alfred  Bishof,  Leslie  Faber,  Sydney  Valentine,  E. 
Vivian  Reynolds,  Frank  Arundel,  Trevor  Roller,  and  Miss 
Marie  Linden. 

AWAY  from  the  world  on  a  lonely  Indian  station 
Stella  Ballantyne  and  her  cur  of  a  husband,  Stephen, 
are  living  out  their  own  little  "  hell  upon  earth."  He  is 
a  cowardly,  drunken  ruffian,  and  treats  his  wife  worse 
than  his  meanest  servant.  The  day  after  he  has  nearly 
strangled  her  her  old  friend  and  lover,  Henry  Thresk, 


land,  and  two  years  later  we  find  that  she  has  fallen  in 
love  with  Richard  Hazlewood,  the  son  of  a  dear  old 
gentleman  who  lives  there.  A  relative  of  the  family, 
Robert  Pettifer,  a  lawyer,  hearing  of  Stella's  acquittal, 
expresses  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  verdict,  and  in 
order  to  assure  himself  persuades  Mr.  Hazlewood, 
senior,  to  invite  Thresk  to  the  house.  Thresk  arrives, 
and  is  cross-examined  by  Pettifer,  to  the  latter's  entire 
satisfaction.  It  is  then  Thresk's  turn  to  throw  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  the  approaching  marriage.  He  and 
Stella  are  both  aware  that  she  shot  her  husband  in  self- 
defence  on  the  evening  that  Thresk  left  them  in  India. 
He  insists,  on  learning  that  she  really  loves  Richard 
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Miss  Ethel  Irving  and  Mr.  George  Alexander  in  "The  Witness  for  the  Defence" 


comes  to  see  them,  and  during  the  evening  meal  Thresk 
discovers  Ballantyne's  brutality.  After  wishing  Stella 
good-night,  he  re-enters  the  tent,  coming  back  for  a  pipe 
he  has  forgotten.  Here  he  finds  the  poor  little  woman 
handling  a  rifle  with  the  evident  intention  of  killing  her- 
self. He  persuades  her  next  to  do  it,  but  the  event  so 
preys  on  his  mind  that  he  decides  to  return  to  England. 
A  few  days  later,  at  Bombay,  he  hears  that  Stephen  has 
been  found  shot  and  his  wife  arrested  for  the  murder. 
Thresk  then  resolves  to  become  a  witness  for  the  defence, 
and  his  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the  murder  was 
committed  by  some  unknown  person  who  had  attempted 
robbery. 

Stella  Ballantyne  returns  to  her  native  village  in  Eng- 


Hazlewood,  that  she  should  make  a  confession  to  him 
before  she  marries  him,  otherwise  he  will  make  the  con- 
fession. Eventually  she  agrees  that  this  would  be  only 
the  right  and  proper  course,  and  she  does  so.  The 
family  are  shocked,  of  course,  but  the  story  is  brought 
to  a  happy  climax  by  the  declaration  of  Richard  that  they 
have  been  married  by  special  licence,  and  that  he  intends 
to  stick  to  his  wife. 

If  ever  an  actor  or  actress  were  happily  cast,  it  is 
surely  Mr.  George  Alexander  as  Henry  Thresk  and  Miss 
Ethel  Irving  as  Stella  Ballantyne.  Indeed,  every  charac- 
ter is  excellently  acted,  and  Mr.  Mason's  play  should 
undoubtedly  prove  a  winner  at  the  St.  James's.  It  is 
interesting,  cleverly  constructed,  and  even  vivid  in  parts. 
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Drama  of  the  Month   (continued) 


"All  That  Matters."    By  Charles  McEvoy 

Produced  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  on  8th  February,  1911 

Misses  Phyllis  Neilson-Terry ,  Helen  Haye,  Carlotta 
Addison,  Clare  Greet,  Gladys  Harvey,  Sydney  Fairbrother, 
Enid  Rose,  Agnes  Thomas,  Mabel  Adair,  Messrs.  Norman 
Trevor,  Charles  V.  France,  E.  Lyall  Swete,  E.  A.  War- 
burton,  /.  Fisher  White,  Charles  Maude,  H.  K.  Hignett, 
and  Norman  Page, 

ALLAN  HYDE  is  the  young  owner  of  the  ancient 
Manor  House,  which  has  now  degenerated  into  a 
mere  tenancy  farm.  Young  Allan  hates  the  farm,  its 
associations,  its  mortgages,  and  everything  that  reminds 
him  of  its  fallen  greatness.  He  cannot  pay  the  rent,  and 
his  tenancy  is  to  cease  the  next  week.  What  cares  he? 
He  is  in  love,  and  he  wants  to  start  life  again  with  the 
object  of  his  affections,  Olive  Kimber.  On  a  hill-top  in 
the  Woolstone  Downs  Olive  and  Allan  declare  their  love 
for  one  another.  Then  Allan  tells  her  that  the  farm  is 


of  his  daughter  depends  upon  the  sale.  Allan,  who,  of 
course,  knows  nothing  of  the  deal  connected  with  the 
marriage,  then  vows  that  if  he  hears  from  Olive's  own 
lips  that  she  wishes  for  the  marriage  he  will  sign.  The 
interview  is  granted  him,  and  Olive  hears  from  Allan 
that  she  is  being  practically  sold  to  Pacy.  Unbelieving 
still,  and  with  the  remembrance  of  the  anonymous  letter 
still  rankling  in  her  mind,  she  coldly  tells  him  that  she 
wishes  the  marriage  to  take  place.  That  same  evening, 
before  he  has  signed  the  deeds,  Pacy  and  Olive  discover 
him  in  a  cave  by  the  seaside.  Then  the  crowd  of  holiday- 
makers  arrive  upon  the  scene,  and  sit  talking  for  some 
time.  Suddenly  Allan  rushes  into  the  cave  and  an- 
nounces that  they  are  cut  off  by  the  tide.  He  then  rushes 
out,  and  finds  Olive  in  the  same  predicament.  Pacy  has 
left  her  while  he  goes  for  a  boat.  Thinking  they  are 
about  to  be  drowned,  the  holiday-makers  confess  their 
past  sins  one  to  the  other,  and  one  of  them  hopes  for 
forgiveness  if  only  for  the  fact  that  she  tried  to  do  a  good 
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Miss  Phyllis  Neilson-Terry  in  "All  That  Matters" 


gone.  He  is  glad.  She  isn't.  She  had  hoped  he  was 
a  man  who  would  work  to  regain  his  lost  heritage.  So 
disappointed  is  she,  indeed,  that  she  leaves  him  there  and 
then  for  ever.  Before  she  goes,  however,  Allan  accuses 
her  of  loving  another,  one  Henry  Pacy,  a  wealthy  land- 
owner in  the  district.  Meanwhile,  a  crowd  of  vulgar 
holiday-makers  write  an  anonymous  letter  to  Mr.  Pacy 
urging  him  to  marry  Olive  Kimber.  Allan's  old  shepherd 
has  told  them  that  Pacy  is  the  owner  of  the  land,  and 
that  Olive  Kimber  has  persuaded  her  father,  who  is  also 
a  farmer,  to  throw  open  his  land  to  visitors.  Now  Pacy 
wants  the  Manor  House,  and  Stanley  Kimber  wants  the 
land,  so  Pacy  proposes  to  marry  Olive  Kimber,  to  buy 
the  Manor  House  and  settle  it  on  his  daughter.  Olive 
hears  that  Pacy  has  received  a  letter  urging  him  to  marry 
her,  and  believes  that  Allan  has  sent  the  letter  anony- 
mously. In  her  disgust  and  disappointment  she  consents 
to  marry  Pacy,  not  knowing  anything  of  the  land  trans- 
action. But  Allan  refuses  to  sell,  and  the  wedding 
cannot  take  place.  Kimber  tells  him  that  the  happiness 


turn  to  an  unknown  man  only  a  few  days  ago,  when  she 
wrote  him  an  anonymous  letter,  advising  him  to  marry 
Olive  Kimber.  Olive  and  Allan  hear  this,  and  Olive  at 
last  understands.  Next  morning  Olive  seeks  Allan  out 
and  tells  him  that  she  now  understands,  and  that  she 
wants  him.  Then,  and  only  then,  do  we  leave  them  in 
one  another's  arms. 

Although  the  dialogue  of  "  All  That  Matters  "  is  par- 
ticularly good,  and  the  atmosphere  is  so  fresh,  the 
foundations  of  the  play  are  not  strong  enough  to  support 
it.  We  are  asked  to  swallow  situations  that  even  the 
excellent  condiments  of  dialogue  and  atmosphere  fail  to 
make  digestible.  The  anonymous  letter  incident  is 
ridiculous,  and  almost  equally  absurd  is  Olive  Kimber's 
renunciation  of  young  Allan  Hyde.  Charles  McEvoy  is 
a  new  writer,  and  I  am  always  anxious  to  encourage 
such  when  there  are  signs  of  real  merit  in  their  work. 
That  is  why  I  say  to  this  author,  give  us  a  lot  more  of 
your  work,  but,  before  all,  make  it  human,  make  it 
possible,  and  work  out  your  play  on  a  simple  theme. 
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Drama  of  the  Month  (continued) 


"Baby  Mine."     By  Margaret  Mayo 

Produced  at  the  Criterion  Theatre  on  22nd  February,  1911 

Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith,  Miss  Iris  Hoey,  Messrs.  Donald 
Calthrof,  Drelincourt  Odium,  Arthur  Leigh,  Finch  Smiles, 
Misses  Lilias  Waldegrave,  Constance  Bachner,  and  Elsfeth 
Innes-Kerr. 

JIMMY  JINKS,  an  innocent,  nervous  little  married 
man,  invites  Zoie,  the  sweet  and  likewise  innocent 
little  wife  of  his  friend  Alfred  Hardy,  out  to  lunch. 
Alfred  hears  that  Zoie  has  lunched  with  a  man,  and  lets 
himself  go,  as  is  the  way  of  young  married  men.  He 
tells  her  she  has  made  him  look  a  fool,  that  she  is  flip- 
pant, silly  and  wanting  in  all  wifely  virtues,  particularly 
that  of  a  mother.  Zoie  doesn't  care  for  babies,  Alfred 
does.  Alfred  leaves  her  and  goes  to  Newcastle.  Some 
months  later  Jimmy  and  his  wife  and  Zoie  put  their  heads 
together  and  resolve  to  wire  to  Alfred,  telling  him  that 
he  is  a  father.  Alfred  forgives,  and  catches  the  first 
train  home.  But  there  isn't  a  baby,  and  Jimmy  is  sent 
off  to  a  home  to  get  one  for  Zoie  to  adopt  as  Alfred's 
son.  The  father  arrives  before  the  arrival  of  the  child, 
and  then  the  fun  is  fast  and  furious.  Jimmy,  with  the 
baby  under  his  coat,  comes  in  to  face  Alfred,  who  is 
furious  to  hear  that  Jimmy  has  taken  the  baby  out  at 
night.  Alfred  worships  his  supposed  son.  Then  the 
real  mother  wants  her  baby  back,  and,  hearing  that  the 
laundress  has  just  had  twins,  Jimmy  is  sent  off  to  get 
one  of  hers  to  replace  the  one  at  present  in  stock.  He 
comes  back  with  it,  but  not  before  Alfred  has  returned  to 
the  room.  Alfred  then  is  led  to  believe  that  he  has  twins, 
and  is  delighted.  It  is  not  a  boy,  however,  and  Jimmy 
is  sent  for  the  other  twin  in  exchange  for  the  girl  he 
has  brought.  He  returns  with  it,  again  to  face  Alfred 
in  the  room  nursing  the  other  two.  Alfred  is  then  led 
to  believe  that  he  has  triplets,  and  he  is  prouder  than 
ever.  But  suddenly  the  mother  of  the  first  child  arrives 
and  the  father  of  the  other  two,  demanding  the  return  of 
the  infants.  The  police  have  to  be  called  in,  and  a  final 
appeal  by  Alfred  to  his  wife  as  to  whether  the  children 
are  theirs  causes  her  to  say,  in  desperation,  "  How  do 
I  know?  " 

The  mother  and  the  father  take  their  children,  and 
the  curtain  falls  just  as  Zoie  is  about  to  explain  all.  We 
are  left  to  suppose  that  Alfred  forgives  and  they  live 
happily  ever  after. 

"  Baby  Mine  "  is  uproarious  farce  !  Highly  im- 
probable, of  course,  but  side-splitting.  Mr.  Weedon 
Grossmith,  as  Jimmy,  was  inimitable.  Mr.  Calthrop 
gave  a  realistic  portrayal  of  the  happy  supposed  father, 
and  Miss  Iris  Hoey  has  made  her  name  once  and  for  all 
as  a  comedy  actress  by  her  rendering  of  the  deserted  wife 
Zoie.  Mrs.  Jinks,  who  assisted  Zoie  in  her  schemes, 
was  played  by  Miss  Lilias  Waldegrave. 

"  Baby  Mine  "  was  preceded  by  a  playlet,  "  The 
Young  Lady  of  Seventeen,"  by  Chas.  H.  E.  Brookfield, 
in  which  Messrs.  Stafford  Hilliard,  Drelincourt  Odium, 
Misses  Annie  Hill,  Shelley  Calton,  Lynn  Fontanne,  and 
Constance  Bachner  appeared  with  distinction. 


By  Henry  Hamilton 


"  Bardelys  the  Magnificent." 
and  Rafael  Sabatini 

Produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre  on  21st  February,  1911 

Mr.  Lewis  Waller,  Miss  Madge  Titheradge,  Messrs. 
Ashton  Penrse,  Wm.  Havilund,  Stanley  Ashworth,  Frank 
Woolfe,  Reginald  Dane,  Lewis  Brought  on,  A.  Cat  on  Wood- 
•ville,  Alec  F.  Thompson,  Misses  Lottie  Venne,  Dorothy 
Dix,  and  Gabrielle  de  Wilden. 

IN"  defiance  of  Louis  XIII.,  King  of  France  and 
Navarre,  Bardelys — called  "  the  Magnificent  " — vows 
to  win  the  heart  of  a  certain  fair  lady,  Roxalanne  de 
Lavedan.  He  discovers  in  a  barn  a  dying  Gascon,  and 
in  pressing  his  suit  to  the  fair  Roxalanne  assumes  the 
other  man's  name.  Roxalanne  has  heard  of  the  name 
of  Bardelys,  and  abhors  it,  as  denoting  a  dangerous 


libertine.  He  enters  the  lady's  bedroom  through  her 
window,  and  there  makes  love.  To  this  escapade  he 
has  been  goaded  by  the  jeers  of  his  enemy,  de  Castelroux. 
But  Bardelys  is  arrested  and  tried  for  the  deeds  of  the 
man  whose  name  he  has  adopted.  Castelroux,  the 
villain,  has  worked  the  plot,  and  poor  valiant  Bardelys  is 
condemned  to  death.  But  the  King  has  entered  the  court 
in  disguise,  and  to  his  intervention  we  are  indebted  for 
the  happy  ending  of  the  story. 

Mr.  Lewis  Waller  as  Bardelys  was  indeed  magnifi- 
cent. His  jokes,  his  carelessness,  recklessness,  bold 
assurance,  and  the  other  attributes  of  the  hero  of  romance 
lend  to  the  character  that  charm  and  admiration  we  have 
ever  been  wont  to  associate  with  a  Waller  portrayal. 
The  "  Keen  on  Waller  "-ites  must  be  keener  still  !  To 
Miss  Lottie  Venne  was  due  much  of  the  success  of  the 
evening.  Her  frankness,  and,  may  I  say,  "  Lottie- 
vennisms,"  captured  the  hearts  of  her  audience,  while 
for  Miss  Madge  Titheradge  and  Mr.  William  Haviland 
much  appreciation  was  rightly  forthcoming. 

You  will  go  to  the  Globe  and  you  won't  believe  a  word 
of  it.  You'll  marvel  at  the  wild  extravagance  of  the 
story ;  your  eyebrows  will  rise  incredulously  when  you  are 
expected  to  accept  some  of  the  situations ;  you  will  shrug 
your  shoulders  and  smile  all  through  it,  but  still  you'll 
enjoy  it — enjoy  it  thoroughly — and  that's  what  the  public 
pays  its  money  for.  I  hope  the  play  is  in  for  a  long  run. 


VARIETY   THEATRES 

The  Palladium. — Three  of  the  most  notable  perform- 
ances since  our  last  issue  have  been  Mr.  William 
Mollison's  "  Richelieu,"  Miss  Flora  Sackville-West's 
sensational  Oriental  dancing  fantasy,  and  L'Incognita, 
the  wonderful,  mysterious  soprano.  In  the  first-named 
item  the  play  is  condensed  to  three  scenes,  and  there  is 
a  very  full  cast.  In  the  part  of  Richelieu  Mr.  Mollison 
has  a  rdle  in  which  his  resonant  voice  and  remarkable 
elocutionary  powers  are  heard  to  great  advantage. 
The  version  presented  contains  the  finest  scenes  in 
Bulwer  Lytton's  famous  play,  with  which  Sir  Henry 
Irving  scored  so  great  a  success  at  the  Lyceum  some 
years  ago.  The  dancing  of  Miss  Flora  Sackvillc-West 
is  undoubtedly  sensational.  The  whole  of  the  fantasy  has 
been  arranged  by  the  artist  herself,  while  the  exquisite 
music  is  specially  composed  by  Mdlle.  Jeanne  Vieu,  the 
celebrated  French  composer.  In  describing  L'Incognita 
as  "  the  greatest  soprano  ever  heard  on  the  Vaudeville 
stage  "  the  programme  speaks  sooth  :  the  ease  with 
which  this  masked  lady  reaches  her  top-notes  is  indeed 
little  short  of  marvellous.  Other  favourites  at  the  Palla- 
dium include  George  Mozart,  Ella  Retford,  T.  E.  Dun- 
ville,  George  Gilbey,  and  the  gorgeous  ballet,  "  Arcadia  : 
or  The  Triumph  of  Peace." 

The  Pavilion. — Since  our  last  issue  we  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  welcoming-  Miss  Mabel  Love  and  Co.  at  the 
Pavilion  in  a  comedy  sketch  entitled  "  Quick  Work," 
in  which  Miss  Mabel  Love  appeared  as  a  young  widow, 
who,  thinking  she  was  calling  on  a  matrimonial  agent, 
discovered  that  he  thought  she  had  come  in  answer  to 
his  advertisement  for  a  new  cook.  It  was  a  capital 
piece  of  fooling.  Mr.  Bransby  Williams,  Mr.  Jock 
Whiteford,  and  the  Gascoignes  were  among  many  ex- 
cellent turns  on  a  full  programme. 

The  Tivoli. — -Two  sketches  caused  a  great  deal  of 
amusement  at  the  Tivoli.  G.  P.  Huntley  and  Harry 
Grattan  gave  as  funny  a  performance  as  I  have  seen  for 
a  long  time  in  the  latter's  playlet,  "  Buying  a  Gun." 
The  other  sketch,  "The  Grey  Parrot,"  by  W.  W.  J. 
Gibson  and  Chas.  Rock,  was  produced  by  Tom  Craven 
and  Co.,  and  formed  an  admirably  dramatic  version  of 
this  famous  story.  George  Formby,  Humpsti-Bumpsti, 
Dutch  Daly,  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Waller  were  turns  that 
should  not  have  been  missed. 
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Garrick  A.D.8.  in  "  Mice  and  Men.'4  A  most  disappointing 
show.  The  "  Gads'  "  house  will  be  in  disorder  if  they  do  not 
repent  and  give  us  of  their  best  in  the  next  performance.  What 
would  have  happened  without  Peggy  I  cannot  conceive.  Though 
one  star  cannot  make  a  play,  she  redeemed  it  from  mediocrity. 
Capability  and  charm  oozed  from  her  finger-tips,  and  while  she 
was  on  she  kept  the  play  going.  I  have  witnessed  no  such 
delightful  individual  performance  for  many  a  long  day.  Mr. 
Herbert  Walther  as  George  was  rather  unequal,  but  he  had  his 
moments.  Mr.  George  Bower  as  Sir  Henry  Trimblestone, 
Mr.  Bcal  Bantock  as  (he  Beadle  and  Miss  Louise  Forge  as 
Mistress  Deborah  were  prominent  in  the  smaller  parts.  The 
very  qualities  that  made  Mr.  Allan  Douglas  so  admirable  a 
Filmer  Jesson  proved  his  undoing  as  Mark  Embury.  It  was 
emphatically  not  his  part.  The  play  was  produced  by  Mr. 
Ireby  Cape,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  ball  scene,  nothing 
but  praise  need  be  given.  I  fail,  however,  to  understand  why 
in  this  the  crowd  so  boisterous  without  should  become  as 
gentle  as  sucking  doves  when  the  exigencies  of  the  play  require 
their  presence  on  the  stage. 


Muswell  Hill  D.S.  in  "  Mice  and  Men."  I  journeyed  up  to 
Muswell  Hill  with  some  misgivings.  Only  a  few  nights 
before  I  had  seen  the  "  Gads '.'  in  difficulties  with  the  play, 
and  it  is  not  one  that  bears  seeing  twice  with  pleasure.  None 
the  less  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  It  was  a  really  delightful 
show,  a  distinct  advance  on  anything  I  have  yet  seen  the  club 
do,  and  much  of  the  credit  must  be  given  to  the  Mark  Embury 
and  the  Peggy.  Mr.  J.  Evelyn  Daw  was  the  former.  He 
looked  well,  moved  with  the  grace  of  the  period,  and  acted 
most  sincerely  and  convincingly.  You  felt  sorry  that  Peggy- 
jilted  him.  Miss  Freda  Aldridge,  the  Peggy,  is,  I  understand, 
quite  new  to  amateur  acting.  She  should  go  very  far.  Her 
inexperience,  indeed,  helped  her  in  the  part,  but  she  was  just 
as  sweet  and  fresh  and  charming  a  little  dear  as  the  Peggy  of 
the  play.  Add  to  these  Mr.  W.  H.  Watts,  who  looked  like 
Roger  Goodlake,  Miss  Violet  Schultz  as  Joanna — a  clever  piece 
of  work — and  Miss  Ellie  Chester  as  Mrs.  Deborah — the  sort  of 
character  she  really  can  play — and  you  have  all  the  ingredients 
for  a  capital  show.  Nor  must  we  forget  Mr.  Herbert  Whitmee, 
quite  good  as  Lovell.  His  voice  has,  however,  a  tendency  to 
become  monotonous — that  he  should  guard  against.  Mr.  Frank 
Runchman  was  capital  as  the  Beadle,  Miss  Kathleen  Day- 
amusing  as  Molly,  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Johnson  had  caught  the 
right  note  for  Trimblestone.  The  play  was  produced  by  Mr. 
Colley  Salter.  The  same  fault  in  the  ball  scene  was  apparent 
in  this  as  in  the  "  Gads'  "  production.  I  imagine  this  act  must 
be  badly  constructed. 


Romany  A.D.C.  in  "  Liberty  Hall."  If  there  is  any  excuse 
for  one  of  the  premier  London  clubs  producing  this  novelette, 
I  he  Romany  members  supplied  one  by  playing  it  in  the  most 
finished  manner.  But  it  really  isn't  an  excuse,  only  a  pallia- 
tion of  the  offence.  As  usual,  professional  assistance  had  been 
invoked  for  the  leading  lady  in  the  person  of  Miss  Jean  Stirling 
Mackinlay.  The  greatest  compliment  to  the  cast  that  can  be 
paid  is  to  say  she  did  not  outshine  them.  Mr.  Edmund  L. 
Pattisson  played  Owen  in  so  sincere  and  charming  a  fashion 
that  we  forgot  the  prig  in  the  man,  and  he  was  particularly 
good  in  the  big  scene  in  the  third  act.  Miss  Claire  Harris  made 
a  very  sweet  Amy  and  gave  distinction  to  what  is  ordinarily  a 
very  colourless  part,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Fleuret,  though  hardly  the 


Gerald  of  one's  imagination,  was  thoroughly  adequate.  Mr. 
J.  K.  Boddy  was  evidently  in  two  minds  about  Todman.  He 
had  seen  the  difficulty  of  assuming  that  Blanche's  aunt  could 
ever  have  married  the  kind-hearted  vulgarian  drawn  by  the 
author,  and  he  compromised  by  giving  us  a  dear  old  gentleman 
whom  one  couldn't  possibly  associate  with  Crajer  and  dried 
haddocks.  It  was  very  interesting  and  clever,  but  hardly 
Todman.  Mr.  C.  W.  Wallace  gave  us  a  character  sketch  with- 
out caricature  of  Briginshaw  that  was  quite  one  of  the  best 
things  of  the  performance,  and  Mr.  Price  Williams  had  just 
the  right  dry-as-dust  touch  for  Pedrick  the  solicitor.  Mr.  James 
Young  was  an  amusing  Robert,  Miss  Forbes  hardly  broad 
enough  for  Crajer,  and  Mr.  Harold  Tingey  showed  what  the 
old  hand  can  do  by  giving  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  Luscombc 
which  realised  the  crusted  old  butler  admirably.  The  play  was 
produced  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  W.  A,  Trollope. 


St.  Peter's  D.C.  in  "  Niobe."  Another  very  capital  perform- 
ance by  this  society,  which  might  have  been  very  much  better 
if  the  members  had  been  word-perfect  and  bustled  the  pace 
more.  Easily  first  was  Mrs.  Ernest  Harry's  impersonation  of 
the  name  part.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
beautiful  Niobe,  and,  indeed,  one  felt  that  her  talent  was 
running  to  waste  in  a  very  ordinary  play.  Have  the  society  yet 
played  "Pygmalion  and  Galatea"?  Here  is  a  Galatea  to 
hand.  Almost  as  good  in  a  different  way  was  Mr.  Harold 
Heppenstall  as  Peter  Amos  Dunn.  He  was  a  trifle  uncertain 
in  his  lines,  but,  taken  in  conjunction  with  his  performance  as 
the  Earl  of  Steventon  in  "  The  Walls  of  Jericho,"  there  is  little 
doubt  that  in  him  the  society  possesses  a  comedian  of  excep- 
tional merit.  The  other  parts  really  matter  very  little,  but  all 
were  very  capitally  played. 


Ingoldsby  Club  in  "  His  House  in  Order."  It  is  fairly  safe 
to  hazard  a  prophecy  that  this  play  is  going  to  prove  a  very- 
favourite  piece  with  amateurs.  True,  most  of  the  characters 
are  unpleasant,  but  one  and  all  contain  excellent  acting  oppor- 
tunities, and  there  is  a  plentiful  mixture  of  humour  and 
dramatic  interest.  The  Ingoldsby  audience  were  most  appre- 
ciative of  the  Ingoldsby  players.  If  that  is  the  be-all  and  end-all 
of  a  club's  efforts,  then  must  the  performance  be  accounted  a 
tremendous  success.  But  if  legitimate  criticism  is  to  have  a 
look  in,  the  appreciation  of  the  audience  must  be  dismissed  as 
artless  and  the  representation  generally  ranked  as  distinctly 
suburban.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  cast  were  irritatingly 
careless  in  the  pronunciation  of  certain  vowel  sounds,  and  few- 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  perfect  themselves  in  their  lines.  Can 
it  be  that  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  performances  havo 
made  the  members  slipshod,  or  were  they  keeping  themselves 
for  the  two-hundredth  performance  (which,  by  the  way,  must 
be  almost  a  record)  ?  Mr.  Lock  Darby  as  Filmer  Jesson  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  only  one  who  got  anywhere  near  the  part,  and 
he  had  some  distinctly  good  moments.  Mr.  Harry  Harrison 
for  once  was  out  of  his,  element,  and  his  preaching  in  the  third 
act  was  simply  prosing.  This  particular  scene,  indeed,  was  not 
at  all  convincing,  as  Miss  Louise,  who  played  Nina,  either  had 
an  entirely  erroneous  conception  of  the  character  or  the  part 
was  beyond  her  powers.  Mr.  H.  Mervyn  Jones  looked  Sir 
Daniel  Ridgley  and  on  the  whole  played  it  quite  adequately, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Fleetwood  as  Major  Maurewarde  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Froud  as  Dr.  Dilnott  were  both  good.  It  is  a  long  time 
since  we  have  seen  such  an  ineffective  performance  by  this  club. 
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Anomalies  D.C.  in  "  Miss  Elizabeth's  Prisoner."  A  very 
great  advance  on  the  previous  performances  of  this  club  for  the 
season,  not  perhaps  quite  up  to  the  standard  that  the 
Anomalies  have  set,  but  nevertheless  very  cheering,  having 
regard  to  the  visible  deterioration  evidenced  by  "  Wrinkles  " 
and  "  When  We  were  Twenty-one."  It  is  not  a  very  convinc- 
ing play  and  really  requires  a  Waller  to  hide  the  fact.  Mr. 
Owen  Price-Edwards  as  Peyton  looked  well  and  acted  very 
pleasingly.  Absent,  however,  were  the  dash  and  devil-may-care 
abandon  that  the  character  requires,  and  the  same  defect  of 
under-playing  was  apparent  in  Miss  Laura  Wildig's  Elizabeth. 
She  looked  perfectly  sweet,  her  acting  was  full  of  intelligence, 
but  one  longed  for  a  spice  of  devilment  to  flavour  it.  Mr.  E.  P. 
Smith  was  capital  as  the  villainous  Golden,  and  Miss  Madeline 
Hovenden  as  Mistress  Sarah  Williams,  though  obviously  too 
young,  showed  a  distinct  grip  of  the  character.  The  small 
parts  were  all  excellently  rendered,  in  particular  Mr.  A.  H. 
Whickcord  as  Black  Sam  and  Mr.  Vivian  Bond  as  Cuff,  giving 
a  touch  of  sable  colour  and  playing  most  effectively.  Mr. 
G.  W.  Townesend  was  dryly  humorous  as  Valentine,  and  Miss 
Ethel  Newcomb  made  a  dainty  Molly.  The  play  was  produced 
by  Mr.  I.oughman  Pendred,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
grouping,  etc.,  was  good.  One  wanted  a  little  more  excite- 
ment in  the  First  Act  curtain  though,  and  the  outside  effect  of 
the  troop  galloping  past  carried  about  as  much  conviction  as 
does,  say,  the  average  amateur  rain  and  thunder  storm. 


PhoM 


The  Bridlington  O.S.  in  "The  Mikado" 
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Kit  Marlowe  D.C.  in  "  Sunday."  A  very  good  performance 
of  this  much-acted  play,  but,  curiously  enough,  the  interest — 
excluding  Sunday,  of  course — was  rather  with  Britishers  than 
with  the  "  boys."  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Sydney  H.  Strong  was  quite  the  best  Colonel  Brenthorpe  that 
I  have  seen  since  Fred  Terry.  It  is  a  thankless  part,  but  he 
played  it  most  excellently.  Again,  Mrs.  Herbert  Ford  made 
Mrs.  Naresby  quite  a  delightful  person,  Mr.  Alan  Whitehead 
was  capital  as  Tom  Oxley,  and  Mr.  Tony  Rowland  as  Arthur 
just  the  gentlemanly  cad  that  the  part  demands.  As  suggested 
above,  the  "  boys  "  were  not  quite  satisfactory,  the  best  being 
Mr.  Murray  Short  as  Lively.  He  was  inclined,  however,  to 
pile  on  the  pathos  instead  of  letting  it  come  naturally ;  and 
while  Mr.  Heseltine  as  Jacky  was  probably  more  like  the 
Jackies  of  real  life,  he  failed  to  get  the  touch  of  romance  and  of 
picturesqufness  that  makes  this  part  on  the  stage.  Sunday 
was  played  by  Miss  Alice  King.  One  missed  the  American 
accent,  and  in  the  stronger  scenes  she  was  hardly  at  hsr  best; 
but  in  her  irresponsible  moods  she  was  delightful,  and,  to  be 
candid,  the  audience  could  find  no  fault  with  her  at  all.  She 
scored  heavily  all  the  evening.  The  play  was  produced  under 
thr  direction  of  Messrs.  E.  J.  Heseltine  and  Murray  Short, 
which  accounts  partly,  perhaps,  for  the  weakness  in  Acts  I. 
and  IV.  Surely  a  club  with  the  standing  of  the  Kit  Marlowe 
must  realise  how  foolish  it  is  not  to  have  a  producer  who  is 
not  playing  in  the  show. 


Crystal  Palace  Athenaeum  in  "  Jane."  As  a  farce  this  play 
is  tolerable ;  as  a  comedy  it  is  distinctly  unconvincing  and 
somewhat  unpleasant.  In  this  particular  representation  the  two 
chief  characters  had  evidently  jibbed  at  playing  it  broadly,  and 
attempted  to  give  a  hoary  old  mirth-producer  the  treatment 
that  goes  with  up-to-date  society  comedies.  Miss  Winifred 
Sadler,  fresh  from  her  triumph  at  the  Court  Theatre  in  "  Mrs. 
Dot,"  apparently  had  not  been  able  to  adjust  her  playing;  while 
Mr.  Horace  Whitaker  as  Charles  Shackleton,  with  every 
physical  and  histrionic  qualification  for  the  part,  simply 
dawdled  through  his  lines  and  lost  half  their  humour.  The 
other  characters  were  much  more  satisfactory.  Miss  Clara 
Sutton,  made  up  most  excellently,  played  Mrs.  Chadwick  for 
all  it  was  worth,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Griffiths's  portrayal  of 
Kershaw  was  as  good  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  William  was 
most  amusing  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Cecil  Tozer,  and  Miss  L. 
Wolff  as  Claude  the  page-boy  was  the  cheekiest  and  most 
amusing  little  "  divil  "  that  can  be  imagined.  Mrs.  Florence 
Wells  was  good  as  Mis.  Paxton,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Adams  as  her 
husband  scored  heavily  during  the  few  seconds  he  was  en  the 
stage. 


Hampstead  Operatic  Society  in  "  Les  Cloches  de  Corne- 
ville."  On  a  very  small  stage  this  society  managed  to  give  a 
creditable  performance  under  the  musical  direction  of  Miss 
Gertrude  Tail  and  stage  management  of  Mr.  Cyril  Archer, 
which  latter  statement,  perhaps,  accounts  for  the  former.  The 
chorus  were  well  trained  and  much  less  sticky  than  is  usual, 
and  there  was  at  least  one  performance  that  was  much  beyond 
the  average — namely,  Mr.  Harold  Lopreste  as  the  Marquis. 
He  sang  very  charmingly  and  acted  with  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
tinction. Gaspard  was  played  with  musical  comedy  dramatic 
effect  by  Mr.  A.  Percy  Head,  who  proved  very  much  to  the 
liking  of  the  audience ;  and  Mr.  Walter  Kingsley  made  an 
unctuous  Bailie,  with  an  amusing  shadow  in  Mr.  Hubert  de 
Courcy.  Miss  Gladys  Grove  sang  Serpolette's  music  excel- 
lently, but  spoke  her  lines  indifferently,  and  Miss  Alice  M. 
Lilley  was  a  rather  colourless  Germaine. 


Southern!  Dramatic  Society  in  "  One  of  the  Best."  One 
rather  pitied  these  amateurs  in  having  to  play  such  trans- 
pontine stuff  to  the  ordinary  Saturday-night  gallery  at  the 
Empire  Theatre.  However,  I  suppose  a  week's  playing  had 
accustomed  them  to  the  ordeal,  and,  aided  by  the  expert  assist- 
ance of  a  draft  from  the  Shoeburyness  garrison,  the  club  gave 
quite  an  interesting  performance  of  this  military  drama.  One 
is  bound  to  record  the  fact  though  that  its  productions  are  not 
quite  on  the  same  level  as  the  sister  operatic  society,  and  several 
of  the  members  who  belong  to  both  are  obviously  more  at  home 
in  "  song  and  dance  "  than  in  the  "  legitimate."  A  particular 
instance  of  this  was  Mr.  T.  J.  Cook,  whose  Yen  How  in  "  San 
Toy  "  I  remember  with  pleasure,  but  whose  portrait  of  the 
Rev.  Penrose  was  quite  lacking  in  distinction  or  character. 
Mr.  Herbert  James  gave  virile  treatment  to  the  muchly 
wronged  hero.  He  wore  his  kilts  like  to  the  manner  born, 
and  his  breaking  of  his  sword  and  declamatory  refusal  to  part 
with  his  Victoria  Cross  were  quite  up  to  the  best  traditions  of 
the  juveniles  of  melodrama.  But  he  funked  the  love-making, 
and  this  part  was  somewhat  disastrous.  Mr.  W.  Taylor 
Russell  was  exceedingly  amusing  as  Private  Jupp.  He  labelled 
his  jokes,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  perhaps  needed.  Most  of  them 
are  dated.  Mr.  Frank  Tutton  as  General  Coventry  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  artistic  successes  of  the  performance.  He 
was  really  excellent,  and,  without  presuming  to  dictate  to  the 
casting  committee,  he  should  play  Sapt  in  the  forthcoming 
performance  of  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda."  Mr.  Fred  Whisstock 
was  a  crabbed  and  humorous  Jason,  and  Mr.  Phil  Taylor 
imparted  a  very  neat  touch  of  character  to  Jules  de  Gruchy. 
Sir  Archibald  McGregor  was  capably  played  by  Mr.  Percy  G. 
Taylor.  By  the  way,  what  a  lot  of  Taylors  there  seem  to  be 
at  Southend !  One  will  have  to  revise  one's  impressions  of  the 
nationality  of  its  inhabitants.  The  pick  of  the  ladies  was  Miss 
Grace  Allardyce.  She  played  the  difficult  part  of  Esther 
Coventry  with  genuine  dramatic  effect  and  is  worthier  of  better 
stuff.  Miss  Winifred  Smith  made  a  cheeky  little  Kitty  and 
went  the  whole  hog  in  her  cycling  get-up.  Very  nice  !  The 
play  was  produced  under  the  "  personal  "  direction  of  Mr. 
W.  F.  K.  Lancy.  Why  "personal  "? 
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Mr.  Crawford  Balcarras  and  Miss  Marie  Douglas  present 
"  The  New  Clown."  When  amateurs  begin  to  ape  profes- 
sionals in  their  method  of  advertising  it  is  quite  time  to 
examine  very  carefully  their  qualifications.  Here  we  have  a 
programme  on  which  two  names  figure  no  less  than  four  times 
each  in  all  sizes  of  type.  With  the  lady  I  have  no  concern. 
She  reputed  to  sing,  and  I  am  not  a  musical  critic.  With  Mr. 
Crawford  Balcarras  the  actor  I  am  invited  to  deal.  One  is 
forced  to  take  him  as  seriously  as  he  evidently  takes  himself. 
Regarded  as  a  third  or  fourth  rale  performance,  his  impersona- 
tion of  Lord  Cyril  Garston  in  "  The  New  Clown  "  will  pass. 
From  any  other  point  of  view  it  is  negligeable.  He  has  some 
physical  qualifications  for  the  part,  some  agility  as  an  acrobat, 
and  has  caught  most  cleverly  Weedon  Grossmith's  trick  of 
inserting  two  fingers  between  his  neck  and  his  collar.  These 
apparently  represent  his  stock-in-trade  as  an  actor.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  his  other  work,  so  can  only  judge  him  on  this 
performance.  Mr.  Balcarras  must  beget  a  little  humility  and 
a  little  humour.  Mercifully  the  other  performers  were  artisti- 
cally ahead  of  the  star.  Mr.  Frank  Robson  meandered  most 
amiably  through  the  part  of  Jack  Trent.  Mr.  Clarence  Brown 
gave  a  very  clever  little  study  of  Baker,  and  Mr.  Avon  Gelder 
made  a  capital  showman,  while  Mr.  G.  Horne-Hayes  was 
quaintly  humorous  as  Pennyquick.  Of  the  ladies,  Miss 
Winified  Kemp  as  Rose  Platt  looked  exceedingly  pretty  in  her 
circus  dress  and  played  a  very  ordinary  little  part  with  her 
usual  charm. 


Golder's  Green  Vagabonds  in  "  Cousin  Kate  "  and  "  The 
Changeling."  The  Vagabonds  evidently  believe  in  reversing 
the  order  of  things.  In  the  first  piece  the  woman's  part  was 
played  by  a  man,  in  "  Cousin  Kate  "  the  boy's  part  by  a  girl. 
Dr.  Ulysses  Williams  and  Miss  Gwennie  Vandamm  in  their 
respective  characters  were  neither  capable  of  disguising  the  fact 
that  things  were  not  what  they  seemed,  although  each  was 
quite  excellent.  Nature  simply  asserted  herself.  The  other 
two  parts  in  "  The  Changeling  "  were  played  with  plenty  of 
spirit  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Lickfold  and  Mr.  Cuthbert  J.  Raymond. 
"  Cousin  Kate  "  is  one  of  those  slight  shows  that  require 
exceptional  treatment  to  make  them  go.  That  it  only  half  got  it 
is  just  to  say  that  amateurs  were  playing  it.  However,  the 
cast  had  evidently  rehearsed  carefully  and  succeeded  in  pleasing 
their  friends  in  front.  The  most  interesting  impersonation  was 
that  of  Mrs.  Spencer  by  Miss  S.  J.  McLellari.  She  has  a 
quaintly  haunting  voice  and  gave  a  very  finished  performance 
of  a  dear  well-bred  old  lady.  One  remembers  Miss  McLellan 
in  other  younger  parts  where  she  was  not  nearly  so  successful. 
In  this  she  seems  to  have  found  her  metier.  Miss  Daisy  Roe 
played  Kate  Curtis  very  freshly  and  intelligently.  In  the 
lighter  side  of  the  part  she  was  good,  but  she  lost  grip  in  her 
expression  of  Kate's  longing  for  love.  Mr.  W.  Sydie  Dakers 
was  natural  as  Heath  and  looked  exceedingly  nice.  He  didn't 
attempt  an  Irish  accent,  which  rather  detracts  from  the  interest 
of  the  character.  Miss  May  Norton  was  a  very  capable  if  some- 
what stolid  Amy,  and  Mr.  R.  Shelton  was  admirable  as  the 
Rev.  Bartlett  until  he  found  the  audience  were  prepared  to 
laugh  at  him,  when  he  ceased  to  be  a  clergyman  and  became  a 
humorist. 


Finchley  A.D.5.  in  "  All-of-n-sudden  Peggy."  A  light 
comedy  that  requires  more  dexterous  treatment  than  this  club 
was  apparently  able  to  give.  There  were,  indeed,  some  indi- 
vidual impersonations  of  great  merit.  Mr.  John  Garside,  for 
instance,  was  exceedingly  good  as  the  absent-minded  student 
of  the  genus  spider,  his  characterisation  being  very  sound. 
Then  Miss  Violet  Leonard  had  a  delightful  Irish  accent  and 
played  Mrs.  O'Mara  with  a  breeziness  that  carried  conviction, 
and  Miss  Evelyn  Tunnicliffe  gave  one  of  those  finished  little 
studies  of  the  small  part  of  Mrs.  Colquhoun  that  afford  such 
sheer  delight  to  the  jaded  critic.  In  its  way  it  was  perfect. 
Miss  Elsie  McNaught,  too,  was  a  typical  sporting  English 
girl,  and  Mr.  Harold  Sutton,  though  a  trifle  heavy,  played 
Jimmy  in  quite  a  pleasing  fashion.  I  understand  that  Mi-s 
Natalie  Hope,  the  Peggy,  was  under  doctor's  treatment,  which 
accounts  perhaps  f9r.  her  comparative  weakness.  Even  so, 
however,  it  would  appear ,,  that  she  is'  not  yet  sufficiently 
experienced  to  portray  the  varying  emotions  of  such  a  complex 
cha:  ricter  as  Peggy.  She  looked  charming  and  acted  very 
intelligently,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  she  would 
distinguish  herself  in  other  less  strenuous  parts.  Mr.  Wallis 
Hooper  must  bear  in  mind  that  it's  the  pace  that  kills;  only  in 


his  case  it  was  the  pace  of  a  funeral  procession.  Whatever 
humour  there  was  in  his  lines  had  evaporated  by  the  time  he 
got  them  out,  and  his  methods  rendered  it  particularly  hard  for 
Lady  Cracken  thoi  pe  (Mrs.  Trevor  Sherwood)  to  do  anything 
with  her  part.  Mr.  Rupert  M.  Heath  was  the  producer,  and 
had  enlisted  the  services  of  a  real  live  motor-car  for  outside 
effects.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  the  unusual  experience  of 
hearing  it  start  off  compensated  for  the  lengthy  period  of 
expectancy  on  the  stage. 


London  O.  and  D.S.  in  "  Mirette."  A  performance  quite 
equal  to  the  standard  set  by  this  society.  Miss  Rhoda  Whiley 
sang  and  played  the  name-part  with  great  charm,  and  she  was 
ably  supported  by  Mr.  Cuthbert  Kedmere  as  Gerard  and  Miss 
Kate  Hedges  as  the  Marquise.  Mr.  Theo  Ager  as  Bobinet 
was  somewhat  artless  and  rather  over-played.  However,  the 
audience  appeared  to  be  amused  by  his  methods.  Miss  Laurie 
Barratt  as  Bianca  was  excellent  in  her  light  stuff,  and  Miss 
Geraldine  Anness  made  the  most  of  Zerbinette.  The  chorus 
was  somewhat  unwieldy  and  had  apparently  been  hypnotised 
by  the  conductor,  Mr.  Stanley  Verde.  So  occupied,  indeed, 
were  they  in  watching  his  baton  that  they  forgot  at  times  to 
lift  up  their  voices,  and  as  a  result  the  orchestra  seemed  much 
too  loud.  Mr.  Rupert  M.  Heath  produced  the  play.  He  could 
easily  have  done  with  a  larger  stage. 


Wyndham  D.C.  in  "  The  Walls  of  Jericho."  A  revival  in 
aid  of  charity.  The  representation  has  been  previously  noticed 
in  these  columns,  and  nothing  need  be  said  except  to  record  the 
fact  that  it  is  still  as  good  a  show  as  on  its  original  production. 
Mr.  Harold  Squire,  of  course,  is  admirably  suited  to  the  part 
of  Frobisher,  and  his  big  speech  gripped  the  house.  Mr. 
Robert  Baines  remains  as  delightful  an  exponent  of  Hankey 
Bannister  as  ever,  and  Miss  Kate  Harris,  if  deficient  in  the 
more  emotional  side,  yet  contrives  to  give  a  very  convincing 
picture  of  Lady  Alathea. 


Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  D.C.  in  "  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer." A  young  club  needs  considerable  enterprise  to  tackle 
Goldsmith's  comedy,  and  the  trail  of  the  inexperienced  amateur 
lay  all  over  the  production.  Talent  there  evidently  was  in  some 
of  the  performers,  and  a  modern  play  should  give  better  oppor- 
tunities for  its  development.  The  only  character  that  was 
more  than  adequately  played  was  that  of  Tony  Lumpkin.  It 
is,  of  course,  fairly  obvious,  but  Mr.  Florian  Williams  just 
got  the  right  note  and  sustained  it  all  through. 


Bridlington  O.S.  in  "  The  Mikado."  A  photograph  of  some 
of  the  cast  is  reproduced  in  this  number.  The  opera  was  given 
at  the  Spa  Opera  House  for  three  nights,  and  was  most 
capably  done,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Alexander  MacDonald 
of  the  Isles. 


"  Whados  "  A.O.S.  filled  the  Ipswich  Hippodrome  for  five 
nights  when  "  Tom  Jones  "  was  produced  last  month.  For  all- 
round  finish  and  completeness  the  performance  was  deserving 
of  the  fullest  praise.  Miss  Elsie  Saunders  as  Sophia  would 
have  graced  the  boards  at  many  a  London  Theatre.  She  was 
perfect.  At  Mr.  Cyril  Cullingford  I  must  frown.  His  style  of 
humour  was  not  quite  suited  to  his  part  of  Benjamin  Partridge. 
Mr.  Owen  Smith  made  an  admirable  Squire,  while  the  Lady 
Bellaston  of  Miss  Lilian  Told  could  not  be  improved.  Other 
members  of  the  company  who  deserve  more  space  than  I  can 
devote  to  them  were  Miss  Olga  Lebeda,  Mr.  Harry  Knights, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Smith,  Mr.  C.  Eaton,  Miss  Muriel  Sinclair,  and  Mr. 
Leo  Wright.  The  chorus  was  excellent,  showing  thorough  and 
sound  stage  management.  To  Mr.  F.  H.  Smith  is  due  hearty 
congratulations  on  the  success  of  the  dancing.  He  must  be  a 
capable  trainer.  Mr.  Horace  E.  Carter  conducted  the  large 
orchestra,  he  and  they  coming  in  for  a  fair  share  of  applause. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  success  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  work  of  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  society,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Harrison.  I  often  feel  that  the  secretary  of  an  O.S.  never  gets 
the  appreciation  he  deserves. 


Notices  of  the  Cowper  Street  Club's  performance  of  "  The 
Grey  Mare,"  of  the  Dagonet  D.C.  in  "The  School  for 
Scandal,"  and  of  the  Wyndham  D.C.  in  V  Penelope  "  will 
appear  in  the  first  number  of  The  Weekly  Playgoer. 
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THE      POPINJAY 


BY    BOYLE    LAWRENCE    and 
FREDERICK     MOUILLOT 

"  /  can  choose  my  King  Popinjay  and  play  what  farce  or  tragedy  I  may  with 
him." — CARLYLE. 

The  play  is  suggested  by,  and  includes  certain  incidents  from,  Daudet's  "  Rois  en 
Exil  "  ;  but  in  the  dramatic  development  of  the  story,  and  in  the  denouement, 
is  entirely  original. 


King  Christian  II.  (the  Popinjay) 

Prince  Zara  (his  Son) 

General  the  Duke  von  Rosen 

Count  Herbert  von  Rosen 

Elysee  Meraut 

Lebeau 

Boscovitch  ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...     Mr. 

The  Marquis  of  Hezeta      ...          ...          ...          ...     Mr. 

Tom  Lewis  ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...     Mr. 

Sauvadon     ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...     Mr. 

Office  Boy Mr. 

Major  Domo 
ist  Servant 
2nd  Servant 
Sephora  Lewis 


Mr.   FRED  TERRY 

Master  ERIC  RAE 

Mr.  J.  CARTER-EDWARDS 

Mr.   MALCOLM  CHERRY 

Mr.   ALFRED   KENDRICK 

Mr.  H.  HUMBERSTON  WRIGHT 
J.  L.  DALE 
PHILIP  MERIVALE 
FREDERICK  GROVES 
HORACE  HODGES 
R.  HASTEN  PICKERING 

Mr.  LESLIE  GORDON 

Mr.  JOHN  BEAMISH 

Mr.   HAROLD  ANSTRUTHER 

Miss  MIRIAM  LEWES 


Colette,  .Countess  von  Rosen 
Queen  Frederique  ... 


Miss  MOLLY  TERRAINE 
Miss  JULIA  NEILSON 


Misses  MANNING,  VAUDER/.EE,  BRODIE,  DUBOIS,  ADAMSON,  CAWDERY,  MASON  ; 
Messrs.  RHADEN,  BARRIE,  FISHER,  MCMASTER,  SYLVAINE,  MONRO. 

The  Song  in  the  Second  Act  sung  by  Mr.  MAURICE  ELVEY. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENERY. 


ACT  I. 
ACT  II. 


Scene  I  (Three  months  later) 
Scene  2  (The  next  morning) 

ACT  III.  (The  next  day) 

Scene  I  (A  few  hours  later) 
Scene  2  (The  next  day) 


ACT  IV., 


The  Royal  Residence — The  Drawing-room 
Tom  Lewis's  Office 
The  Drawing-room 

The  Royal  Residence — The  King's  Study 
Tom  Lewis's  Office 
The  Throne  Room 


PERIOD — The  Present. 


PLACE — Paris. 


Stage  Manager  Mr.  JOH>T  R.  TURNBULL 

Assistant  Stage  Manager       Mr.  GOODWIN  NOCK 

General  Manager        Mr.  ARTHUR  GARRETT 


[Ellis  £*  Walery 


MISS  JULIA  NEILSON 
IN  "THE  POPINJAY."  AT  THE 
NEW  THEATRE  LONDON 


PRESENTED  WITH  No.  18  OF 

"THE  PLAYGOER  AND  SOCIETY  ILLUSTRATED.' 
SIXPENCE  MONTHLY 


"THE    POPINJAY 


» 


By   BOYLE    LAWRENCE   and    FREDERICK   MOUILLOT. 
Produced  at  the  NEW  THEATRE,  LONDON,  on  2nd  February,   1911. 
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Mr.  FRED  TEKRY   as  The  Popinjay 
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"  The  Popinjay  " 

The   Story   of  the   Play. 


CHRISTIAN'  THE  SECOND  might  have  been 
reigning  to-day  over  his  sunny  little  kingdom  of 
Carpathia  if  he  had  not  wasted  his  substance  in 
riotous  living  and  degraded  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his 
people.  For  he  had  in  him  all  the  makings  of  a  success- 
ful monarch — a  handsome  presence,  a  magnetic  person- 
ality, charm  of  manner,  kindness  of  disposition,  and 
intellect  above  the  ordinary.  Carpathia  might  have  been 
proud  of  its  King  Christian,  and  the  neighbouring  States 
of  Ruritania,  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Cadonia  would  have 
envied  Carpathia's  blessedness  under  such  a  ruler.  But 
he  chose  the  path  of  ease  and  dalliance,  and  the  Ruri- 
tanians  and  Carpathians,  far  from  being  envious,  scorned 
and  reviled  him  and  jibed  at  him  as  the  Popinjay  King. 
So  Christian  the  Second  is  no  longer  King  of  Carpathia, 
and  his  little  son  reigns  in  his  stead. 

Carpathia  would  have  revolted  against  King  Christian 
long  before  it  did  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  beautiful 
consort,  Queen  Frederique.  It  was  her  influence  which 
controlled  the  Republicans  and  the  discontented  popu- 
lation of  all  classes.  But  at  last  even  the  love  they  bore 
her  and  her  little  boy,  Prince  Zara,  could  not  restrain 
the  general  indignation,  and  civil  war  broke  out.  And 
even  then  the  splendid  heroism  of  Queen  Frederique 
nearly  saved  the  throne.  Her  presence  on  the  battlefield, 
where  she  actually  stood  in  the  trenches  under  fire,  roused 
the  wavering  Royalists  to  enthusiasm,  and  rallied  to  her 
side  a  host  of  adherents  who  repaid  her  a  thousandfold 
in  loyalty  and  devotion  when  the  hour  of  Restoration 
struck. 


Mr.  Boyle  Lawrence  (Part-Author  of  ths  Play) 

The  Republic,  however,  was  to  have  its  little  day. 
King  Christian,  Queen  Frederique  and  their  son,  Prince 
Zora,  fled  to  Paris,  where  a  grand  old  courtier  and 
devotee  of  their  House,  the  exiled  Duke  von  Rosen, 
welcomed  them  with  open  arms.  Von  Rosen  provided 
the  refugees  with  a  mansion,  and  maintained  them  there 
in  some  state,  sacrificing  to  their  needs  not  only  his  own 
fortune  but  his  family's.  Nothing  had  been  saved  from 
the  wreck  of  their  Royalty — only  the  crown,  which  was 
ingeniously  smuggled  into  Paris  in  a  hat-box.  The  full 
extent  of  their  poverty  was  hidden  from  Queen 
Frederique,  who  did  not  realise  their  indebtedness  to  the 
faithful  von  Rosen  until  she  happened  to  overhear  him 


in    conversation   with    a    vulgar    English    moneylender    to 
whom  he  had  to  resort  in  an  emergency. 

This  man,  the  "  bluff  and  'earty  "  Tom  Lewis,  together 
with  his  grabbing  old  uncle-in-law,  Sauvadon,  was  intent 
on  fleecing  the  spendthrift  King.  Even  in  exile  a 
monarch  must  maintain  some  show  of  state,  and  the 


Photo]  •      [Chancellor 

Mr.   Frederick  Mouillot  (Part-Author  of  the  Play) 

requirements  of  the  situation,  added  to  Christian's  dis- 
reputable habits  and  his  expensive  night  pursuits,  quickly 
involved  him  in  the  toils  of  these  Hebraic  "  financiers." 
Queen  Frederique,  however,  would  have  been  more  than 
a  match  for  these  gentry  by  themselves.  She  could  have 
met  and  overcome  the  difficulty  created  by  the  squander- 
ing of  von  Rosen's  fortune  by  her  reckless  spouse.  The 
discovery  that  he  had  pawned  the  jewels  in  his  crown  and 
substituted  imitations  shocked  and  pained  but  did  not 
dismay  her.  Queen  Frederique  was  equal  to  all  this, 
and  more,  in  her  passionate  desire  to  shield  her  husband 
for  the  sake  of  her  son.  But  there  was  another  and  a 
greater  danger  to  be  faced — there  was  the  inevitable 
"  woman  in  the  case  "  to  be  confronted  and  overcome. 

Tom  Lewis  saw  to  that.  The  services  of  his  wife, 
Sephora,  were  requisitioned  to  complete  King  Christian's 
undoing.  Sephora  had  all  the  qualifications  of  the  suc- 
cessful siren — sylph-like  grace  of  form  and  a  fair,  angel 
face,  which  utterly  belied  the  blackness  of  her  soul. 
King  Christian  in  the  hands  of  Sephora  was  like  the 
proverbial  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  She  led  him 
on  and  on,  but  was  careful  to  make  no  personal  surren- 
der of  her  charms  till  the  psychological  moment  had 
arrived  for  the  fruition  of  her  project.  That  project  was 
to  secure  the  abdication  of  King  Christian  and  the  com- 
plete renunciation  of  all  his  monarchical  rights. 

Sephora  and  her  precious  gang  had  got  wind  of  a 
tempting  offer  which  the  new  Republic  of  Carpathia  had 
made  to  the  popinjay  King.  The  Republicans  proposed 
that  he  should  abdicate  the  throne  in  consideration  of  a 
cash  payment  of  ^8,000,000.  As  the  King  stood,  with 
not  a  stick  nor  a  stone  to  his  credit,  the  moneylenders  had 
little  prospect  of  ever  seeing  again  the  colour  of  the 
coin  they  had  advanced.  If,  therefore,  he  could  be  per- 
suaded to  abdicate,  the  interest  on  their  loans  would 
bring  them  not  a  few  thousands  merely,  but  millions. 

And    King    Christian    was    not    unwilling    to    abdicate. 
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The  Story  of  the  Play  (continued) 


Apart  from  the,  to  him,  irresistible  attraction  of  the 
monetary  inducement  he  really  cared  very  little  for  the 
monarchy  itself.  Hedonist  to  the  core,  he  only  lived  for 
amusement  and  self-oblivion. 

The  moment  seemed  ripe  for  Sephora  when  the  King, 
by  his  misdeeds,  had  severed  not  only  the  last  link  of 
affection  between  himself  and  his  Queen,  but  had  for- 
feited, also,  the  last  remaining'  vestige  of  his  people's 
respect.  A  deputation  of  Carpathian  loyalists  had 
arrived  in  Paris  to  avow  their  undying  devotion  to  the 
King  and  to  urge  him  to  take  up  arms  against  the  now 
disaffected  Republic.  At  this  crisis  in  his  fortunes  King' 
Christian  disgraced  himself  unutterably.  Stumbling  into 
the  room  after  a  night's  debauch,  he  fell  at  the  Queen's 
feet  in  a  drunken  stupor  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
Carpathian  loyalists  were  assembled  waiting  for  him  to 
address  them.  The  duty,  in  his  absence — so  difficult  to 
explain — fell  upon  the  distracted  Queen,  and  right 
royally  she  acquitted  herself;  and  little  Prince  Zara,  too, 
came  to  the  rescue  with  a  child's  speech  of  such  exquisite 
trust  and  sincerity  that  the  loyalists  were  deeply  moved, 
and  went  away  with  their  enthusiasm  not  diminished  but 
redoubled. 

But  the  Queen's  greatest  trial  was  to  come.  Madly  in 
love  with  Sephora,  and  sunk  to  the  depths  in  licence  'and 
debauchery,  King  Christian  was  now  prepared  to  do  the 
siren's  bidding,  even  to  the  signing  of  the  Act  of 
Abdication. 

Happily,  Queen  Frederique  was  alive  to  this  new  and 
fearful    emergency.       Her    son's    whole    future    was    at 
stake  ;  it  was  for  him,  and  for  him  alone,  that  she  cared  ; 
it   was    for   him,    and    for    him    alone,    that    she    fought. 
1  here  was  a  tremendous  scene  in  the  King's  apartment, 
high  over  the  roofs  of  Paris.      In  spite  of  all  the  Queen's 
appeals,  command^,   threats — in  contemptuous  disregard 
of  her  tears,  her  supplications — he  insisted  on  signing  the 
paper.     Then  the  Queen  played  her  last  card.      Summon- 
ing Prince  Zara,  she  stood  with  him  locked  in  her  arms 
on  the  edge  of  the  balcony  and  threatened  to  dash  her- 
self and  their  son  on  the  pavement  far  below.      "  No  !— 
not  that  !— not  that  !  "     The  Queen   there- 
upon   presented    him    with    an    alternative 
course.      Here   was   another   paper,   which, 
if  he  valued  their  lives,  he  must  sign  there 
and   then — a  paper  setting   forth   his   abdi- 
cation of  the  throne  of  Carpathia  in  favour 
of  Zara,  his  son.     And  the  King — terrified 
and  humiliated — signed. 

Thus     did     Queen     Frederique     triumph 
over    her    enemies.        The    history    of    the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  in   Carpathia, 
and     of     the     boy-King     Zara's     splendid 
coronation,   is  still  fresh 
in    men's    minds,    while 
the   story   of  the   popin- 
jay's fall  is  told  in  Car- 
pathia    to-day,     not     so 
much     in     anger     as     in 
sorrow.      For,    after   all, 
he    was    his    own    worst 
enemy — his  undoing  was 
all       his 
own.     Fur- 
tive    tears 
are    brush- 
ed aside  as 
he      bends 
the  knee  to 
h  i  s     little 
son     and 
kisses     the 
boy-King's 
hand,     and 


a  great  wave  of  pity  goes  out  from  the  glittering  throng 
to  the  lovely  Queen-Mother  beside  the  throne.  And  even 
now,  after  all  her  tribulations,  there  is  a  glimpse  of  for- 
giveness in  the  sad  little  smile  which  flits  over  the  face 
of  the  beautiful  Queen  as  the  repentant  popinjay  makes 
obeisance  to  his  son,  so  that,  after  all — who  knows? 
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The  Opening  Scene 


Tom  Lewis:  "Cast  your  eye  over  the  room,   Sephora  ;   looks  showy  and  done  cheap!  " 


Photos\ 


Queen:  "  My  brave  Duke      I'm  so  glad  to  see  you  again." 
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At  the   Fugitive   King's   New   Residence 


King  Christian:  "  My  stay  in  Paris  should  be  quite  pleasant." 


Queen:   "This  must  be  answered  at  once. 
King:  "But,  my  dear — dinner — dinner." 
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The  Offer  of  Eight  Millions 


Phatot] 


Queen  Frederique:  "Sign -now,  Christian. 


{Ellis  &•  Watery 


Sephora :  "  S'sh  !     Don't  be  stupid — eight  millions  ?" 
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The  Temptation  of  the  King 


Lebeau  :  "  She  makes  him  certain  promises  which,  if  I  know  His  Majesty  as  well  as  I  think  I'do/will  keep  him  in  Paris.' 


f  t:rr. 
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Sep  hora :  "  It  seems  rather  unnecessary  for  a  King  to  hav_  a  chaperone." 
The  King  :  "  Would  you  like  him  to  go  ?  " 
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The  King  falls  into  the  Trap 

Sephora  :  "  What  would  become  of  me  in  Paris  alone  ?  " 
The  King  :  "Alone,  Sephora,  alone  ?  " 


Photos] 


Sephora  :  "  How  happy  some  people  are.     Able  to  go  where 

their  hearts  lead  them." 
The  King  :   "  And  we  ?  " 


[Ellis  &>  Watery 


Sephora  :    "  Call  for  me   to-night—  we'll  go   to  the   theatre 
and  then  -  " 


The  King:  "To-night  !  " 
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The  King's  Last  Gift 


The  King:  "That  was  an  excellent  idea  of  yours.     The  Carpathian  list  of  Honours  will  be  quite  remarkable! 


Photos] 


The  King  :   "You've  an  excellent  fellow  for  a  husband.     Don't  lose  him; 
good  husbands  are  rare.     /  know  that!  " 


[Ellis  &•  Watery 
The  King:  "My  last  Royal  gift." 
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A  Queen's  Rebuke 


The  King  :  "  I  will  come  to  you— my  country  and  my  throne  forgotten,  never  to  be  remembered. 


I'holos] 


\Ellu  &  Waltry 


Sephora  :  "  Take  care,  Madam,  such  an  insult " 

The  Queen :  "  No  insult — merely  a  warning  that  a  woman  cannot  be  too  careful  of  her  reputation  when  she 
numbers  a  king  among  her  acquaintances." 
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Principals 


Photos} 


MR.  HORACE  HODGES 
MR.  FREDERICK  GROVES 


MISS   MOLLIE  TERRA INE  MR.  MALCOLM  CHERRY 

MR.    FRED    TERRY 
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"The    Popinjay" 


MISS   MIRIAM   LEWES 


MR.  ALFRED  KENDRICK 


MISS  JULIA   NEILSON 
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Allegiance  to  the  New  King 


Zara  :  "  The  King  freely  forgives  and  is  going  home  to  his  people. 


Zara  :  "You  will  still  be  my  mother's  lady  in  waiting,  won't  you  ? 


[Ellis  &•  Waltry 


The  little  King  impulsively  throws  his  arms  round  his  mother's  neck  when  she  kneels  to  kiss  his  hand. 
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[Ellis  &=  Walery 


About  the  Players 


By 


Two    Artistes 

who   are 
Universally    Popular 


MISS  JULIA  NEILSON 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  Miss  Julia  Neilson's  marvellously 
expressive  impersonation  of  Queen  Frederique  has  made 
"  The  Popinjay  "  a  big  success,  and  no  one  should  miss  the 
finest  piece  of  acting  this  clever  artiste  has  given  us.  A  few  days 
ago  we  were  talking  of  the  old  Hay  market  days  when  she  and 
her  husband  first  met  there  as  lovers  on  the  stage  under  Sir 
Herbert  Tree's  management,  and  I  asked  Miss  Neilson  how  she 
came  to  join  the  theatrical  profession  when  everyone  prophesied 
for  her  such  a  brilliant  musical  career.  "  Ah,"  she  replied, 
"  Sir  VV.  S.  Gilbert  was  responsible  for  that.  Hearing  me  at 
a  concert  he  thought  my  art  lay  more  in  the  way  of  drama,  and 
seeing  he  backed  his  opinion  by  kindly  offering  to  help  me,  I 
listened.  The  result  was  my  appearance  as  Cynisca  in 
'  Pygmalion  and  Galatea  '  to  Miss  Mary  Anderson's  Galatea  at 
the  Lyceum.  Which  do  I  prefer,  comedy  or  tragedy?  I  always 
think  it  is  harder  to  play  in  comedy  than  tragedy.  You  are 
surprised?  Let  me  give  you  my  reason.  In  the  former  I  find 
myself  instinctively  listening  for  the  laughter  which  ought  to 
come;  if  it  does  not,  and  instead  there  is  a  titter  in  the  wrong 
place,  I  ftel  miserable,  and  consequently  the  work  is  much 
harder.  But  in  tragedy  I  get  so  wrought  up  that  my  audience  is 
forgotten  until  the  curtain  falls.  Notwithstanding  this,  my 
favourite  part  is  Rosalind,  but  my  biggest  success  was  Nell 

•Gwyn  in  '  Sweet  NeH  of  Old  Drury,'  by  Paul  Kester.  Oh,  I 
must  tell  you  a  story  about  him,  for  I  am  sure  my  husband  has 
told  you  one,  and  I  will  not  be  beaten.  When  staying  with  us 
some  years  ago  he  was  sitting  in  this  very  room,  and  turning 
round  to  me  said,  '  Wai,  you've  got  just  a  lovely  collection  of 
knick-knacks;  why,  you  must  have  a  few  hundred  here.'  Feel- 
ing naturally  pleased  at  his  admiration,  I  replied,  '  There  is 
quite  that  quantity,  many  of  them  souvenirs.'  '  Now,  isn't 
that  splendid,  such  a  lot  all  together  beautiful,  beautiful,'  he 
murmured  reflectively;  then  like  a  shot  smilingly  said,  '  Say, 
who  dusts  this  room?,'  But,  let  me  see,  we  were  speaking 
about  parts ;  of  course,  they  vary.  I  always  found  Vladimir  in 
'  For  Sword  and  Song  '  very  exhausting,  as  I  had  not  only  to 

.act  and  sing,  but  rouse  the  other  characters  up  to  the  proper  spirit 
of  enthusiasm.  How  are  my  family  of  animals  keeping?  Very 
well,  but  no  one  can  quite  fill  Scroggs's  place.  You  remember 
him,  don't  you?  The  little  King  Charles  spaniel,  a  regular 
born  actor,  and  so  devoted  to  us.  Here  is  an  incident  which 
happened  while  we  were  on  tour.  Going  out,  we  left  him  shut 
up  in  our  room  in  the  hotel.  When  he  found  we  had  gone  the 
howling  started.  Nothing  svould  pacify  him,  until  suddenly  my 
maid  had  an  idea.  Taking  a  large  photograph  of  myself  from 
the  mantelpiece  she  placed  it  on  a  chair  so  that  Scroggs  could 
see  it.  He  immediately  became  quiet,  lay  down  before  it,  and 
there  we  found  the  dear  fellow  on  our  return."  Although  Miss 
Julia  Neilson  referred  so  casually  to  her  retirement  from  the 
concert  platform,  music  lovers  will  remember  what  a  furore  she 

•  caused  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  when,  a  more  girl,  she 
carried  all  before  her,  securing  the  Llewellyn  Thomas  gold 
mi-dal,  the  Westmoreland  Scholarship,  and  the  Sainton-Dolby 
Prize.  Still,  after  all,  it  is  a  sister  art  that  has  reaped  the 

I  benefit. 


Pll-Jto} 


[Ellis  &>  Waler 


MR.    FRED    TERRY 

""D  OMANCE  is  what  is  round  the  next  bend  of  the  road  and 
AVacross  the  horizon.  Yesterday  is  romantic  and  so  is  to- 
morrow, but  never  to-day."  With  the  lecturer  who  made  this 
statement  I  do  not  agree.  Romance  lives  every  day,  although 
owing  to  a  life  which  narrows  overmuch  and  a  person's  present 
surroundings  it  in  most  cases  lies  dormant.  The  solid,  middle- 
aged  merchant,  the  meek,  tidy  little  clerk,  the  sweet,  modest 
woman,  may  jog  along  quietly  and  sedately,  yet  there  are 
moments  when  deep  in  their  hearts  they  all  feel  a  capacity  to 
love  greatly  and  dare  wild  dangers,  to  thwart  cunning  plots,  and 
make  heroic  sacrifices.  Every  now  and  then  we  are  reminded  of 
this  by  a  newspaper  notice  recording  some  unselfish  deed  of 
bravery.  He  or  she  has  acted  up  to  their  dreams  of  romance. 
But  what  of  the  thousands  who  never  get  an  outlet  like  this  for 
such  feelings  ?  Are  they  to  be  starved?  Certainly  not.  For  them 
are  romantic  dramas  like  "  The  Popinjay,"  where  the  few  hours 
are  spent  in  familiar  intercourse  with  kings  and  queens,  crack- 
ing jokes  with  cardinals,  shaping  sonnets  with  poets.  Un- 
consciously they  think  themselves  the  hero  or  heroine  as  the  case 
may  be,  while  of  course,  the  crafty  villain  or  the  unprincipled 
charmer  is  merely  "the  other  fellow,"  or  "that  woman." 
There  is  no  finer  exponent  of  stirring  romance  on  the  stage  than 
Mr.  Fred  Terry.  His  sweeping  style,  breadth  of  gesture,  nimble 
humour  and  robust  manliness  are  as  irresistible  as  his  love- 
making  is  full  of  charm.  In  private  life  it  does  not  require  a 
second  glance  at  his  pleasant  face  to  tell  he  is  an  optimist  of  the 
optimists.  The  sincere  ring  of  his  voice,  the  sunny  nature  and 
buoyant  spirit  stamp  him  as  a  man  who  can  meet  failure  or 
success  with  equal  fortitude.  I  remember  during  a  recent  chat 
Mr.  Terry  telling  me  how  he  started  his  theatrical  career.  "  My 
appearance  on  the  stage,"  he  said,  "  was  indirectly  due  to  being 
sent  off  to  school  in  France  when  eleven  years  old.  Afterwards 
I  went  to  Switzerland  to  acquire  languages.  I  didn't  acquire 
many,  so  my  people  brought  me  back.  Having  nothing  to  do  I 
used  to  stroll  down  at  night  to  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  where 
one  of  my  sisters  was  appearing  under  the  Bancrofts,  and  take 
her  home.  Mr.  Bancroft  noticed  I  was  looking  rather  down  on 
my  luck,  and  offered  me  a  '  walk  on  '  at  a  few  shillings  a  week 
in  his  forthcoming  production  of  '  Money.'  I'll  never  forget  my 
first  appearance.  I  felt  terribly  nervous,  and  to  make  matters 
worse  there  was  nearly  a  riot  owing  to  Mr.  Bancroft  having 
abolished  the  pit.  Even  when  he  tried  to  speak  they  howled  him 
down.  It  was  a  very  lively  evening.  The  present  condition  of 
the  theatrical  world?  First-rate.  The  public  have  never  been 
so  well  catered  for,  plays  are  better  and  much  more  expensively 
produced,  while  the  acting  all  round  is  excellent.  I  know  some 
people  scoff  at  the  kind  of  play,  but  I  hold  the  majority  go  to  a 
theatre  to  be  entertained.  Personally,  I  enjoy  a  good  drama 
thoroughly,  and  laugh  just  as  heartily  or  find  the  tears  come 
quite  as  readily  as  ever.  Thank  God,  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
allowing  honest  emotions  their  full  sway,  so  give  me  the  piece 
that  will  do  it.  *.m  I  going  to  desert  Shakespeare?  No,  no. 
I'm  far  too  fond  of  the  immortal  bard  for  that.  Why,  I've 
played  every  male  part  in  '  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  '  except 
Benedick.  You  mav  also  see  me  as  Othello  well  within  the  next 
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few  years."  As  I  was  leaving  he  offered  me  a  cigar.  After  I  lit 
it  he  smiled  and  said,  "  You're  not  like  my  friend  Paul  Kester. 
You  see  I'm  an  inveterate  cigar  smoker,  and  after  he  had  dined 
with  me  some  years  ago  I  passed  him  my  cigar  case.  He  de- 
clined. A  few  minutes  passed.  I  once  more  pressed  him  to  have 
a  cigar.  '  Say,'  he  replied,  '  I  don't  smoke  and  I  can't  eat  it.'  ' 

MISS   MIRIAM  LEWES 

THERE  are  two  kinds  of  adventuresses,  the  one  with  any 
amount  of  devilment  and  no  charm,  the  other  with  just  as 
much  devilment  and  plenty  of  charm.  The  latter  is  infinitely 
the  more  dangerous  and  alluring.  Such  is  the  woman  whom 
Miss  Miriam  Lewes  represents  with  such  brilliancy  in  "  The 
Popinjay."  Born  in  Russia  of  English  parents,  her  only  remem- 
brance of  that  snow-covered  country  is  the  dramatic  manner  in 
which  she  bade  it  farewell.  "  I  was  a  tiny  girl  of  five  when  my 
mother  decided  to  leave  for  Germany.  To  do  this  we  had  to 
cross  the  great  frontier  bridge,  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  as 
our  passports  had  not  been  renewed,  still  we  resolved  to  take 
the  risk.  Never  shall  I  forget  that  walk  holding  my  mother's 
hand,  my  eyes  glued  on  the  stalwart  Abyesschick  on  guard, 
whom  I  expected  every  moment  would  arrest  us.  It  is  a 
memory  which  will  always  haunt  me.  I  really  commenced  my 
stage  career  as  a  dancer,  but  soon  relinquished  it  for  drama, 
securing  an  engagement  to  play  a  small  part  in  a  stock  com- 
pany. The  piece  was  '  Driven  from  Home,'  the  truth  of  which 
I  fully  realised  in  some  of  the  lodgings  I  had  to  live  in.  One 
landlady  made  me  very  comfortable.  A  plain,  hearty  body-,  she 
took  quite  a  fancy  to  me,  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  chat  said 
to  me,  '  Eh,  but  ye're  a  wonderful  lass,  ye're  far  too  good  for 
the  stage ;  why,  ye  could  do  near  anything,  I  think  ye  would  do 
first-rate  in  a  bar.'  Engagements  with  Louis  Calvert  and  other 
managers  followed  before  I  joined  Mr.  Fred  Terry  and  Miss 
Julia  Neilson.  Since  then  most  of  my  work  has  been  done 
under  the  'banner  of  those  clever  artistes,  whom  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  with." 

MR.  MALCOLM   CHERRY 

NOBODY  who  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  "  Henry  of 
Navarre  "  will  ever  forget  the  soul-racking  study  given  by 
Mr.  Malcolm  Cherry  of  the  young  King  Charles  IX.  What 
made  his  performance  all  the  more  meritorious  is  the  fact  that 
in  private  life  Mr.  Cherry  is  absolutely  the  reverse  of  the 
character  he  portrayed.  A  well-built,  firmly-knit  fellow,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  his  favourite  hobby  is  yachting.  He  keeps 


a  5-ton  cutter  at  Southampton  which  claims  most  of  his  spare 
time,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  he  lay-to  off  the  Needles  owing 
to  dirty  weather  through  a  whole  night  it  shows  he  can  handle 
a  boat  as  well  as  a  big  part.  "  It  is  nearly  fourteen  years,"  he 
said,  "  since  I  gave  up  amateur  acting  in  Liverpool  to  join 
Louis  Cal vert's  company  at  Manchester  in  '  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.'  It  was  Charles  Frith,  brother  of  the  author,  who 
introduced  me  to  Calvert,  so  he  is  really  responsible  for  my 
becoming  an  actor.  I  played  in  several '  pieces,  including 
'  Proof,'  under  the  same  management,  and  then  joined  Miss 
Julia  Neilson  for  an  eight  weeks'  tour.  The  piece  was  '  As 
You  Like  It,'  and  I  took  the  part  of  Oliver.  Then  I  joined  Mr. 
Fred  Terry  and  Miss  Neilson  when  they  commenced  manage- 
ment, and  like  many  of  their  company  have  been  with  them 
ever  since.  No,  I  think  I  prefer  modern  drama,  but  that  is 
probably  because  I've  had  nothing  but  costume  work.  A  very 
enjoyable  tour  was  when  I  appeared  with  Miss  Kate  Rorke  as 
the  Squire  in  '  A  Fool's  Paradise.'  Yes,  I  am  busy  at^another 
play,  this  time  it  is  a  modern  comedy  with  plenty  of  human 
sympathy."  I  feel  sure  playgoers  will  look  forward  to  it  with 
interest. 

MR.    HORACE   HODGES 

THE  masterly  character  sketch  of  Sauvadon,  which  Mr. 
Horace  Hodges  gives  us  in  "  The  Popinjay,"  serves  once 
more  to  stamp  him  as  an  actor  of  no  ordinary  merit.  As  the 
cold,  calculating  Chauvelin  of  "The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,"  his 
name  has  become  familiar  to  every  playgoer.  I  might  almost 
say  that  he  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  play  as  Mr.  Fred  Terry 
himself.  Again  we  saw  him  in  "  Henry  of  Navarre  "  fitting  the 
part  of  Ruggieri  as  a  glove  to  the  hand.  In  ordinary  life  he  is 
quiet  and  reserved,  and  he  takes  a  great  interest  in  his  work. 
Every  little  action  or  mannerism  is  well  thought  out,  and,  al- 
though he  may  have  played  a  part  many  hundreds  of  times,  it 
is  as  earnest  a  portrayal  and  as  fresh  as  the  first  performance. 


READERS  of  THE  PLAYGOER  AND  SOCIETY  ILLUSTRATED  would 
doubtless  be  interested  to  read  sketches  of  the  careers  of  other 
members  of  the  cast.  Space  will  not  permit  me  the  pleasure 
of  including  these  in  this  number,  however,  but  I  hope  to  have 
an  opportunity  on  some  future  occasion  of  saying  something 
about  such  actors  and  actresses  as  Mr.  J.  Carter-Edwards,  Mr. 
Alfred  Kendrick,  Mr.  Frederick  Groves,  Miss  Molly  Terraine, 
and  the  others  whose  work  contributes  so  much  to  the  success 
of  the  play. 


Men  of  Affairs  at  the  New  Theatre 


Photo]  ILangflfr 

MR.    ARTHUR    GARRETT 

who  has  been  General  Manager  for  Mr.  Fred  Terry 
for  11  years 


Phol,i\  [Ellis  &  Walery 

MR.   JOHN   R.  TURNBULL 

who  has  been  Stage  Manager  for  Mr.  Fred  Terry 

for  7  years 
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Via  Rhodesia.   By  CHARLOTTE  MANSFIELD.   (Stanley  Paul  &  Co., 
i6s.) 

THE  illustrations  in  this  magnificent  book  are  by  no  means 
easy  to  write  up  to,  but  Miss  Charlotte  Mansfield  has  made 
a  valiant  attempt.  She  has  told  us  with  humour,  vigour, 
candour  and  enthusiasm  how  she  set  out  to  travel  without  a 
white  escort  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo ;  how  she  got  as  far  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  Rhodesia,  when  the  sleeping-sickness 
regulations  upset  all  her  plans ;  how  she  reached  the  coast 
through  Nyasaland,  and,  boarding 
a  liner,  steamed  merrily  back  to 
Britain. 

She  is  very  outspoken  in  her 
views  about  missionaries  and  other 
hindrances  to  civilisation.  It 
annoyed  her  exceedingly  to  find 
that  in  many  parts  of  Rhodesia  the 
Foreign  Missions  had  made  it 
easier  for  a  black  to  get  an  educa- 
tion that  would  spoil  him  than  for 
a  white  to  learn  what  would  help 
him  on.  She  also  fumed  at  the 
thought  of  a  beautiful  land  of  sun- 
shine and  prosperity  crying  out  for 
white  workers,  when  at  home  the 
unemployed  multiply  like  rabbits. 
Nor  was  she  pleased  to  prove  by 
personal  experience  that  in  many 
business  matters  the  British  are 
"  simply  asking  "  their  German 
neighbours  to  cross  the  border  and 
cut  them  out.  In  this  connection 
she  quotes  the  following  Gilbertian 
result  of  the  Kaffir  credit  system  : 

A  native  buys  a  trunk  on  the 
instalment  plan,  but  is  only  allowed 
to  use  it,  not  take  it  away,  until  all 
the  instalments  are  paid.  After  the 
first  deposit,  he  is  provided  with  a 
key,  and  locks  all  his  belongings 
in  the  trunk — and,  doubtless,  any- 
body else's  belongings  he  can  com- 
mandeer, for  what  safer  receptacle 
for  stolen  property  could  be  found 
than  a  locked  trunk  in  a  native 
store?  If  the  instalments  get  in 
arrears,  the  trunk  is  confiscated  by 
the  trader,  and  the  contents— ah  ! 
their  fate  depends  on  whether  the 
trader  is  honest  or  human  ! 

A  solitary  white  lady,  Miss  Mansfield  has  done  deeds  and 
seen  sights  which  most  women  would  be  content  to  dream  of. 
She  has  wandered  from  Cape  Town  to  Abercorn,  and  from 
Abercorn  to  Chinde,  has  admired  the  glories  of  Table  Mountain 
with  Dr.  Jameson,  has  ridden  into  Bulawayo  on  the  cow- 
catcher of  a  railway  engine,  has  been  fellow-tourist  with  H.M. 
King  Albert  of  Belgium,  has  stalked  wild  zebras,  has  been 
dropped  from  her  travelling-hammock  five  times  in  one  day  by 
native  carriers,  has  met  a  lion  alone  on  the  open  veld,  has  played 
her  banjo  by  dancing  camp-fires  to  delighted  "  exiles,"  has  given 
more  than  one  chattering  darkey  his  first  glimpse  of  a  white 
woman,  has  worn  a  "  Directoire  "  where  it  was  never  worn 
before,  has  been  turned  back  from  beautiful  Lake  Tanganyika 


Miss  Charlotte  Mansfield  in  a  Novel  Frame 

A    19-ton   casting   for  one   of  the   large    rock-breakers   for  the 

Voorspoed  Diamond  Mine,  Orange  Free  State. 
From   Via  Rhodesia,  by  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Paul  &  Co. 


by  the  deadly  palpalous  fly,  has  gazed  awe-stricken  on  the  Vic- 
toria Falls,  has—  has  stood  on  the  View  of  the  World,  where  the 
Founder  of  Rhodesia  from  his  granite  sepulchre  "  looks  forth 
across  the  land  he  won." 

It  is  the  last  memory  that  has  impressed  her  most — the  silent, 
solitary  grave  among  the  mountains.  "  I  never  saw  Cecil  John 
Rhodes  living,  but  everywhere  I  feel  the  influence  of  his  spirit, 
which  still  lives  though  his  body  is  dead.  And  why  does  it  live  ? 
Because  on  every  side  is  evidence  that  he  lived  for  others  and 
not  for  self." 

When  Woman  Loves.  By  RATH- 
MELL  WILSON.  (Greening  & 
Co.,  6s.) 

THE  heroine  who  sits  smoking 
a  cigarette  in  the  first  sentence, 
and  who,  upon  rising  from  her 
chair  a  page  or  two  later,  helps 
herself  to  vvhisky-and-soda,  is  not 
the  sort  of  woman  one  would  want 
to  marry,  but  she  is  just  the 
woman  to  set  the  men  in  a 
Bohemian  novel  sighing.  If  you 
don't  believe  it,  read  When 
Woman  Loves! 

Mr.  Rathmell  Wilson  continues 
to  improve.  Where  he  was  once 
all  finicking  prettiness,  he  has  now 
settled  down  into  romantic  practi- 
cality. He  must  beware,  however, 
of  becoming  too  practical.  He  has 
more  imagination  of  the  creative 
sort  than  you  would  guess  from 
his  latest  novel. 

The  Camera  Fiend.  By  E.  W. 
HORNUNG.  (T.  Fisher  Un win, 
6s.) 

DR.  BAUMGARTNER  was 
mad,  but  there  was  originality 
in  his  madness.  He  had  a  theory 
that  if  you  could  catch  a  soul  in 
the  act  of  leaving  a  body,  you  could 
photograph  it ;  so  he  set  about 
catching  a  few.  He  applied  for 
admission  to  hospitals  and  prisons, 
but  was  informed  by  the  authori- 
ties that  neither  death-beds  nor 
scaffolds  were  considered  suitable 

targets  for  his  camera.  This  annoyed  him  so  much  that  he 
decided  to  give  up  "  fiddle-faddling  "  round  bigoted  officials,  and 
provide  the  released  souls  himself.  His  first  experiment  was 
with  a  drunken  wastrel,  but  although  he  acted  with  the  utmost 
despatch,  the  interval  between  shooting  him  and  taking  his 
photograph  allowed  the  soul  a  chance  of  escaping — and  it  took 
it.  The  doctor  saw  he  must  remedy  this,  and  invented  a 
machine  which  was  a  camera  and  a  small  cannon  combined. 
Still  he  was  unsuccessful,  and,  being  logical  as  well  as  mad, 
the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  possibly  "  the  human  derelicts  he 
had  so  far  chosen  for  his  experiments  had  no  souls  to  photo- 
graph." So  he  tried  a  comfortable,  well-fed  South  African 
millionaire.  Alas  !  "  South  African  mines  may  produce  gold 
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and  diamonds,  but  their  yield  in  souls  is  probably  the  poorest 
to  the  square  mile  anywhere  on  earth.'"'  The  plate  showed 
nothing  but  the  murdered  man — and  Dr.  Baumgartner  com- 
mitted suicide  with  his  own  camera ! 

The  House  of  Blight.  By  Mrs.  COULSON  KERNAHAN.     (Everett 
&•  Co.,  Os.) 

ALL  the  characters  in  The  House  of  Blight  are  interesting 
studies,  and  they  range  from  Mrs.  Vickie  Perry,  who 
argued,  "  Men  hate  women  they  can't  say  things  to,"  to  the 
old  missionary  who  ex- 
cused his  adopted  daugh- 
ter's irreligion  with  "  I 
could  wish  that  Asile 
took  my  way.  But  so 
long  as  she  takes  God's 
way,  what  can  it  mat- 
ter?" Four  main  in- 
gredients go  to  make  up 
the  plot :  a  House  that 
brought  a  mysterious 
Blight  on  all  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  a  woman  who  al- 
lowed a  wastrel  to  marry 
her  for  her  money ; 
another  woman  who  lived 
and  loved  in  Antigua, 
and,  dying  of  a  broken 
heart,  left  vengeance  to 
her  daughter ;  and  a  third 
woman  who  was  jealous 
of  the  daughter,  even 


The  Needlewoman.     By  WINIFRED  GRAHAM.     (Mills  &   Boon, 
6s.) 

THIS   story  derives   its   title   from  Cleopatra's   Needle,    and 
the   Needlewoman   is  Cleopatra  herself.     She  comes   back 
to  life   in   the   twentieth  century,   plunges   headlong  into   Lon- 
don   Society,    and    simply    makes    it   buzz ;    but    not    by    being 
naughty,    as   in   the   old   days ! 


Thi:  Beauty  Doctor. 
Co.,  6s.) 


plotting      of 


By  FLORENCE  WARDEN.       (Greening  & 

NETTA  BURNLEY 
was  the  Beauty  Doc- 
tor, and  after  getting  two 
glimpses  of  her,  Lord 
Kneesworth  asked  her  to 
marry  him.  There  were 
sound  reasons  for  it. 
Lord  Kneesworth  had  a 
stepmother  who  wanted 
to  get  him  out  of  the 
way,  and  he  didn't  want 
to  go.  So,  as  he  was 
feeling  rather  helpless 
after  a  tumble  down- 
stairs which  she  had 
tactfully  arranged  for 
him,  he  decided  to  en- 
gage a  protector,  and 
thought  that  Netta  was 
the  very  maid  for  the 
job ;  and  Netta  thought 
so  too.  Was  her  step- 
mother -  in  -  law  d  o  w  n- 
hearted?  No-o-o !  She 
kidnapped  Netta  for  her 
good,  on  the  ground  that 
Lord  Kneesworth  was  a 
bigamist,  and  hied  her  to 
a  nunnery,  where  she 
claimed  the  right,  as 
Lady  Patron,  to  shut 
poor  Netta  up.  NVtta 
managed  to  escape,  came 
back  just  in  time  to  save 
Lord  Kneesworth  from 
being  poisoned,  and  sent 
his  stepmother  to  the 
right-about,  foiled  and 
very  huffy.  Lord  Knees- 
worth  gave  his  wife  a 
good  scolding  for  daring 
to  suspect  him  of  bigamy, 
when  all  the  time  it  was 
his  cousin,  and  so  the 
story  ends. 

The  nice  young  girl 
who  has  not  left  school 
will  love  The  Beauty 
Doctor. 

Wilson's.  By  DESMOND 
COKE.  (Chapman  & 
Hall,  6s.) 

"TF  you  can  trust  your- 
Aself     when     all     men 
doubt  you  "• 

That's  just  where  Dick 
Hunter  was  wobbly. 

When  he  was  in  the  School  House  and  the  idol  of  all  decent 
0  fellows,  he  made  headway  by  instinct.     When  he  migrated  to 

election   petition   when — but   as   a   guarantee   of  respectability      Wilson's,  and,  as  Official  Reformer  of  the  rottenest  House  in 


unto      the 
murder. 

Pie-Powder.  By  A  CIR- 
CUIT TRAMP.  (John 
Murray,  55.) 

WHEN  is  "dry  as 
dust  "  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms?  When  the 
dust  is  "  Dust  from  the 
Law  Courts  Collected  and 
Recollected  on  the  West- 
ern Circuit  by  a  Cir- 
cuit Tramp."  In  other 
words,  Pie-Powder  is  a 
joy  for  ever ! 

To  be  sure,  the 
Circuit  Tramp  implies 
that  certain  of  his  stories 
are  old  friends  in  the 
profession,  and  the  in- 
troductory chapter  may 
be  a  little  bit  too  legal 
and  guide-book-like  to 
please  the  layman.  But 
dispose  of  these  two  ob- 
jections, and  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  another. 
Ihe  book  is  just  a 
treasure. 

The  author  joined  the 
Devon  sessions  "  at  a 
date  which  may  roughly 
be  indicated  as  Early  Vic- 
torian," so  he  has  had 
plenty  of  time  to  collect 


The   "Boiling-Pot,"  Victoria  Falls 

From   Via  Rhodesia,  by  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Paul  &  Co. 


experiences.    Perhaps  the  particular  experience  which  his  readers 
will  most  envy  him  was  his  presence  at  the  hearing  of  a  certain 


and  good  faith,    let   the  story  be   told  in   His   Honour's   own 
words  : — 

I  remember  an  election  petition  in  which  one  allegation 
was  that  a  number  of  rosettes,  or  'marks  of  distinction,' 
had  been  kept  in  a  table  drawer  in  the  central  committee- 
room.  To  meet  the  charge  it  was  thought  desirable  to  call 
witnesses  to  swear  that  the  only  table  in  the  room  consisted 
of  planks  laid  upon  trestles.  '  So  that  the  table  had  no 
proper  legs?'  said  counsel  cheerfully.  'Never  mind  whether 
it  had  proper  legs,'  said  one  of  the  learned  judges.  'The 
more  important  question  is,  had  it  drawers?  '" 


Sherborough,  found  himself  universally  unpopular,  he  nearly 
went  under.  Wilson's  loathed  him  for  an  intiTfering  intruder, 
and  the  School  House  couldn't  forgive  him  for  what  looked  like 
rank  desertion  ;  and  he  was  too  proud  to  tell  either  of  them 
that  he  had  become  Head  Boy  of  Wilson's  not  from  choice  but 
from  financial  necessity.  So  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
played  the  man  to  an  unfriendly  audience,  and  he  found  the 
part  appallingly  hard. 

Still  he  wasn't  an  oarsman  for  nothing,  and  he  pulled 
through  to  the  winning-post,  game  to  the  last — with  all  his 
doubts  and  waverings  left  floundering  in  the  rear. 
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Heads  bare  to  Mr.  Coke!      He  has  produced  that  rarity  of       off  to  rescue  some  old  comrades  shipwrecked  in  Kamtchatka, 


rarities,  a  first-class  school  story. 


Photo 
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Some  Neighbours.     By  CHARLES  GRANVILLE.     (C.  W.  Daniel, 
6s.) 

SIX  sketches  of  the  country  town  of  Slowby  and  the  people  i.i 
and  around  it,  a  long  story  of  how  "  Professor  Lacroix  found 
his  Soul,"  a  short  story  about  the  "Taming  of  Lucille,"  two 
studies  of  "  Britons  Abroad,"  and  a  one-act  play — all  simple 
productions,  without  any  excess  of  plot,  but  written  in  the 
nicest  of  spirits  and  in  almost  model  English. 

The  Story  of  Cecilia.     By  KATHARINE  TYNAN.     (Smith,   Eider 
&  Co.,  6s.) 

THE  story  of  Cecilia,  her  parents,  her  lovers,  and  her 
friends,  may  best  be  described  as  pleasant,  pretty,  healthy, 
and  unconvincing.  It  is  fairly  easy  to  imagine  Cecilia's  high- 
bred mother  suffering  from  temporary  softening  of  the  brain 
and  marrying  a  man  of  the  people  under  the  delusion  that  he 
was  her  dead  lover ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  picture  the  dead 
lover  turning  up  despondentlv,  remaining  a  bachelor  for 
twenty  years,  making  half-hearted  love  to  Cecilia — not  her 
mother — and  then  marrying  another  girl  altogether!  Neither 
is  Cecilia's  magnanimity  in  refusing  charming  young  Lord 
Kilrush  for  fear  her  dear  friend  Betty  should  accuse  her  of 
"poaching"  very  human.  All's  fair  in  love  except  cheating, 
and  there  was  no  cheating  about  Cecilia's  superior  attrac- 
tions, for  how  could  she  help  them? 

Hawtrey's    Deputy.     .By    HAROLD    BINDLOSS.      (Ward,    Lock 
&  Co.,  6s.) 

HARRY  WYLLARD  was  Hawtrey's  deputy,  and  he  was 
white  all  through.  He  had  done  a  good  many  things  in 
his  young  life,  and  had  learnt  to  face  dangers  and  difficulties 
without  writing  home  about  them.  At  present  he  was 
farming  rather  successfully  in  the  "  last,  best  West  "  of 
Canada,  and  felt  his  bank  balance  justified  a  holiday  trip 
to  the  Old  Country ;  so  Hawtrey,  who  wanted  to  bring  his 
future  wife  out  to  Canada,  but  couldn't  go  for  her  himself, 
asked  Wyllard  to  conduct  her  for  him.  Wyllard  met  her 
under  romantic  circumstances,  and  did  deputy  so  well  that  by 
the  time  they  arrived  in  Ontario  he  had  taken  Hawtrey's 
place  in  her  heart  without  either  of  them  intending  any 
treachery.  Hawtrey,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  had  a  rather 
vigorous  flirtation  with  another  girl,  and  his  fiancee  wasn't 
quite  sure  whether  she  was  warranted  in  making  I  hat  an 
excuse  for  "  sacking  "  him.  Her  heart  pulled  one  way,  and 
her  conscience  another.  Before  she  had  decided  between 
them  Wyllard  brought  matters  to  a  head  by  suddenly  going 


leaving  Hawtrey  in  charge  of  his  farm,  and  giving  him  fair 
warning  that  if  he  hadn't  married  Agatha  Ismay  by  the  time 
he  came  back,  he'd  do  it  himself !  He  comes  back  on  the 
last  p-.g-j. 


By  MARTHE  TROLY-CURTIN.     (Grant 


Phrynette  and   London. 
Richards,   6s.) 

SOON  after  little  French  Phrynette  came  to  London  she 
ordered  a  meal  in  a  restaurant  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
She  thought  steak  would  do  as  well  as  anything  else,  but 
both  she  and  her  companion  preferred  it  underdone ;  so  she 
said,  in  a  very  clear  voice,  so  that  there  should  be  no  mis- 
understanding, "  I  want  two  sanguinary  steaks."  Only  she 
didn't  say  "sanguinary."  She  used  the  British  workman's 
equivalent  instead.  And  she  wondered  why  two  girls  opposite 
giggled,  and  a  clergyman  at  the  next  table  frowned ! 

On  another  occasion  her  Aunt  Barbara  horrified  her  by 
asking  if  she  had  a  Bible  among  her  books.  She  took  this 
as  an  insult  to  her  bringing  up,  and  replied  vehemently  :  Cer- 
tainly not.  Her  father  was  not  very  particular  about  what  she 
read,  but  he  drew  the  line  at  Zola  and  the  Bible  ! 

Altogether  Phrynette  is  a  dear,  and  everyone  she  meets  in 
London — from  John  Burns  to  Queen  Alexandra—  recognises  it. 
"  I'd  rather  be  human  than  comme  il  faui,"  she  says,  but  she 
needn't  worry;  she  is  always  both.  Sir  Austen,  the  one- 
armed  soldier,  once  told  her  she  was  a  pagan.  "  If  to  be  a 
pagan,"  muses  Phrynette,  "  means  to  love  the  real  things, 
like  the  trees  and  the  sun,  yes,  I  am  a  pagan."  Withal  she 
is  essentially  feminine.  She  argues  that  "  any  subterfuge 
that  helps  beauty  "  is  justified,  yet  she  stops  using  powder 
because  her  one-armed  idol  objects  to  it.  For  a  similar  reason 
she  dodges  Sir  Austen  rather  than  tell  him  a  fib.  "Women 
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excuse   these   things   in   one   another,  but   some   men   seem    to 

consider   the    smallest   lie   as   a   very  big   sin."       Now   what 

Englishman    could   resist   a   girl   like  that?     Not   Sir   Austen, 
at  any  rate ! 

Reminiscences  of  Kimberley.     By  Louis  COHEN.     (Bennett  & 
Co.,  6s.) 

A  MAN  who  was  Barney  Barnato's  first  partner,  who  o:ice 
had  his  nose  broken  by  the  "  incomparable  "Arry,"  who  at 
times  "  set  up  shop  "  with  Solly  Joel,  and  at  other  times 
gallivanted  with  Brother  Jack,  could  hardly  help  writing  en- 
thralling reminiscences.  But  why  not  write  them  in  better 
taste? 

E.  W.  M. 
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By  WALLACE  L.  GROWDY 


I  HAVE  been  spending  much  time  lately  in  a  search  for  the 
unattainable.  There  is  nothing  very  unusual  in  this, 
perhaps,  but  what  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  discover 
has  been  the  modern  trend  in  furnishing,  or  what  the  lady 
writers  in  the  ladies'  magazines  call,  in  a  bold  bid  for  origin- 
ality, "  plenishing."  Is  it  a  blessed  word  such  as  "  plenishing  " 
which  lets  me  into  the  secret  of  the  cause  of  the  degeneracy  of 
modern  journalism?  Can  it  be  that  our  daily  paper  is  such 
poor  reading  chiefly  because  of  the  underpaid,  half-educated 
writing  of  female  Corellis?  But  to  return  to  my  plenishing, 
or  furnishing,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  am  told  for  my  pains  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  just  now  as  a  "  trend  "  in  modern 
furnishing.  It  would  appear  that  at  the  present  moment  any- 
thing that  has  been  done  before  will  do  very  well  again.  There 
is  no  actual  movement,  so  to  speak,  although,  as  I  will  tell  you, 
I  can  see  one  coming ! 


end  of  a  good  time  of  it.  This  fine  reticence  is  very  clearly 
shown  in  the  illustration  of  a  drawing-room  made  out  of 
nothing,  as  it  were,  by  Messrs.  Green  &  Abbot,  in  Brook  Street. 
The  place,  inhabited  for  years  by  the  well-known  physician 
Sir  Henry  Holland,  had  degenerated  into  a  very  bad  type  of 
mid-Victorian  ugliness,  and  is  now  rejoicing  in  a  truly  fitting  art 
renaissance.  It  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  value  of  empty 
spaces,  and  its  possibilities  have  been  most  intelligently  handled. 


It  was  put  to  me  in 
this  way  in  Arlington 
Street  :  "  There  really  is 
no  new  note  in  furnish- 
ing. The  cult  of  the 
hedge  carpenter  never 
did  touch  the  best  people 
(a  phrase  which  means  so 
much,  especially  when 
used  opposite  to  the 
entrance  to  the  R  i  t  z 
Hotel),  whatever  it  may 
have  done  to  Bedford 
Park  and  certain  parts  of 
Hampstead  and  Twicken- 
ham. The  best  class  of 
reception  rooms  has 
always  been  more  or  less 
French,  or  a  Sheraton 
adaptation  of  the  French, 
or  an  Adams  application  ; 
the  dining-rooms  have 
been  old  and  heavy,  with 
Chippendale  or  Queen 
Anne  details,  and  the 
bedrooms — well,  bright, 
cheery,  chintzy  things, 
with  here  and  there  a  return  to  the  farm-house  type.  But  all 
this  means  that  furnishing  amongst  the  best  people  is  very  much 
what  it  has  been  for  the  past  fifteen  or  even  fifty  years.  It  is 
quite  a  different  story  with  regard  to  decoration,  and  in  that, 
just  now,  there  is  a  distinct  trend  towards  what  may  be  called 
the  black  note.  You  cannot,  even  if  you  would,  shut  your  eyes 
to  it— you  really  need  to  keep  them  very  wide  open.  In  which 
connection  I  am  told  two  things  :  one  that  the  revival  of  the 
black  note  is  largely  due  to  Messrs.  Fryers'  black  carpet  in 
"  Inconstant  George,"  but  whether  this  was  a  cause  or  an  effect 
I  do  not  know;  and  the  other  is  that  a  decorator  starting  to 
decorate  a  large  staircase  with  a  black-ground  paper  had  to 
light  a  candle  when  half-way  through  his  work  and  to  judge  the 
completed  effect  by  the  aid  of  electric  light.  This  latter  anecdote 
comes  from  the  Sloane  Square  end  of  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
where  some  admirable  wall-papers  "  both  ways  ". — black  and 
white,  that  is — are  always  to  be  found.  It  was  here  also  that  I 
learnt  that  the  modern  trend  of  decorating  is  quite  as  much 
towards  plain  painted  or  distempered  surfaces  as  it  is  towards 
this  astounding  black  revival.  Distemper,  in  fact,  is  having  no 


L'Art  Nouveau  Treatment  of  a  Paris  Flat 


Not  content,  however,  with  knowing  what  the  best  people  only 
are  doing,  I  approached  a  very  well-known  furnishing  (or  shall  1 
say,  "plenishing,"  it  is  so  hard  to  get  away  from  this  preg- 
nant word)  palace  in  Oxford  Street.  I  could  not  ask  this  illus- 
trious firm  right  out  what  they  had  done  for  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Alexandra — although  1  happen  to  know  quite  well  that  it  harks 

back  to  plain  surfaces 
with  simple  drop  floral 
designs — but  put  it  to  one 
of  their  representatives 
(who  bears  a  name 
famous,  i  n  connection 
with  that  of  Graham, 
during  the  most  solid 
epoch  of  English  taste) 
much  in  this  way  :  "  You 
say  there  is  no  definite 
trend  in  furniture  at  the 
present  time ;  but  let  us 
suppose,  for  example, 
that  I  am  a  wealthy  per- 
son without  taste — which, 
Heaven  knows,  I  am  not 
— that  I  have  newly 
arrived,  have  taken  an 
important  town  house, 
and  want  it  furnished  and 
decorated  in  the  style  of 
to-day.  I  have  seen  your 
attractive  advertisements 
and  I  come  to  you  and 
tell  you  this,  and  put  my- 
self unreservedly  in  your 
hands.  What  do  you  do 
to  me  or  my  house?  " 
"First  of  all,  I  want  to  see  the  house."  "Yes;  and  having 
seen  the  house,  what  next?  "  "  We  prepare  drawings  and  plans 
to  suit  your  taste."  "  No,  that  won't  do,  because  you  must 
remember  I  have  no  taste.  I  leave  it  all  to  you,  and  when  I 
have  paid  you  your  bills  what  am  I  likely  to  have  got  for  my 
money — what  will  be  the  style  of  my  up-to-date  furnishing  and 
decorating?  "  "Of  course,  nothing  looks  so  well  as  the  old 
stuff  and,  for  example,  it  is  coming  to  be  the  custom  for  cere- 
monial occasions  to  have  your  polished  mahogany  dining-table 
left  uncovered  except  for  a  few  mats  " — a  remark  which  rather 
suggests  the  Hottentot.  Now,  I  felt,  I  was  getting  on.  This  at 
least  was  a  hint.  It  was  so  much  in  sympathy  with  my  own 
taste,  moreover,  that  I  felt  flattered,  and  returned  to  my  victim 
with  the  remark  :  "  Yes;  and  what  next?  "  "  Had  not  you 
better  come  and  see  our  specimen  houses  ?  The  ^500  one  might 

suggest "     "My  dear  sir,  you  forget;  I  rm  an  extremely 

wealthy  man  recently  returned,  shall  I  say,  from  South  Africa, 
and  the  sum  you  name  ought  not  to  more  than  furnish  my  bath- 
room. A  whole  house  for  that  sum  is  ridiculous.  No,  I  will 
remember,  possibly  that  your  manner  suggests  to  me  that  just 
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now  there  is  no  modern  trend  in  furnishing."  And  on  my  way 
down  Regent  Street  I  pause  and  look  in  at  a  certain  large 
window  of  a  firm  once  famous  mainly  for  its  fabrics.  Not  at 
Burnet's,  splendidly  tasteful  as  their  display  invariably  is,  and 
not  at  Goodyer's;  but  in  the  window  of  this  other  and,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  pioneer  firm,  the  truth  flashes  upon  me  at 
once,  and,  as  Gilbert  sang,  "  the  truth  is  always  strong."  It  is 
perfectly  obvious  to  me  that  amongst  "  the  best  people  "  the 
coming  note,  if  not  the  modern  trend,  in  furnishing  is  Oriental — 
even  Chinese  !  That  is  my  discovery.  These  black-ground  wall- 
papers and  chintzes  and  furniture-coverings  and  even  carpets 
(most  of  us  in  London  have  black  ceilings  already)  all  but 
covered  with  birds  and  beasts,  flowers  and  foliage  in  bold,  rich 
Oriental  colours  on  a  black  ground,  are  the  new  note,  and  the 
glorious  Chinese  robes  and  the  weird  dwarf  trees  are  of  the 
picture.  It  was  the  presence  of  three  dwarf  trees  skilfully 
worked  into  the  scheme  of  this  window  that  brought  the  truth 
so  strongly  home  to  me.  And,  of  course,  with  all  this  you  may, 


that  in  the  cycle  of  my  discoveries  I  was  set  upon  my  black 
quest  from  Pail  Mall  East,  whither  I  generally  go  for  intelli- 
gent guidance,  and  where,  I  believe,  some  black  carpets  are 
soon  to  face  the  daylight ;  and  also  that  a  chance  remark  set 
me  rummaging  amongst  my  books  for  a  many  years'  old 
treatise  on  "plenishing" — blessed  word! 


The  work  carries  me  back  at  least  twenty  years,  to  the  time 
when  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society  was  just  begin- 
ning to  show  the  results  of  Oscar  Wilde's  adoration — at  least 
in  theory — of  the  lily  in  the  home,  and  of  William  Morris's  bold 
bid  for  a  return  to  the  honest  practices  of  Gothic  times  in  the 
factory.  We  have  all  watched  with  concern  the  upstarting  of 
the  extravagant  children  of  these  combined  movements — the 
slovenly  hedge-carpentering  in  place  of  fine  and  finished  work- 
manship, the  overswing  of  the  pendulum,  as  it  were ;  and  the 
vulgarisation  of  L'Art  Nouveau  principally  by  Viennese 


The  Modern  Treatment  of  a  Brook  Street   House.       By  Green  &  Abbot 


if  you  insist,  still  be  Georgian,  and  Chippendalish  even,  if  you 
must.  Nevertheless,  if  you  will  be  guided,  let  me  tell  you  that 
the  best  furniture  of  all  for  this  black-ground  decoration  is 
Early-Victorian,  although  it  must  not  be  by  any  manner  of 
means  Mid-Victorian.  What  I  really  have  in  my  mind's  eye  are 
the  mahogany  chairs  with  brass  inlay ;  the  echoes,  as  it  were,  of 
restrained  Empire.  This  means  much,  and  you  can  see  the 
proper  shape  of  the  sofa,  for  example,  in  "  Madame  Recamier  " 
and  in  the  pictures  by  Madame  Le  Brun  over  and  over  again. 
This  is  really  the  proper  furnishing  for  the  new  decoration,  but 
to  carry  the  scheme  still  further  there  is  the  Chinese  Chippen- 
dale, which,  personally,  I  abominate,  but  there  it  is  and  there 
it  belongs.  There  is  the  genuine  old  Chinese  lacquer  also,  but 
then  we  are  getting  out  of  ordinary  depths. 


Which  reminds  me  that  it  was  Cowper,  I  think,  who  said, 
"  I  sing  the  sofa  " — and  he  sang  it  very  badly!  If  any  really 
wealthy  persons  wish  to  strike  loudly  the  very  latest  note  in 
modern  furnishing  and  decoration  I  am  entirely  at  their  dis- 
posal and  see  quite  plainly  how  to  do  it  and  "  to  sing  the  sofa  " 
very  well !  But  it  won't  be  a  bit  like  a  .£500  house  or  like  any 
of  the  pictures  of  them  which  are  sent  through  the  post  in 
reply  to  a  halfpenny  post  card.  I  have  forgotten  to  mention 


copyists,  until  the  term  became,  and  remains,  a  reproach. 
None  the  less,  the  perversions  and  extravagances  of  the  move- 
ment must  not  blind  us  to  the  good  that  has  been  and  still 
remains,  must  not  lead  us  to  believe  that  all  the  designs  of 
L'Art  Nouveau  furniture  are  petrified  nightmares,  but  must 
lead  us  to  remember  that  it  is  only  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  that  the  average  man  and  woman  has  taken  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  house  he  or  she  lives  in.  If  that  was  all  the 
modern  art  movement  has  achieved  it  has  done  much.  It  is 
the  unscrupulous  Curtain  Road  vendors  that  have  robbed  the 
feast  of  all  its  savour,  and  who  have  brought  the  imitations 
into  vogue  upon  the  wings  of  an  artistic  revival.  They  have, 
in  the  process,  all  but  killed  the  goose  and  have  quite  stricken 
the  artists.  Yet  there  is  this  outstanding  fact  that  the  great 
middle-class  has  achieved  a  taste  for  furniture  of  the  proper 
kind,  and  having  discarded  the  extravagant  "  art  "  movement 
is  either  buying  old  furniture  or  furniture  which  is  presumed 
to  be  old.  What  does  it  matter?  I  could  make  more  enemies 
by  pointing  out  the  obvious  modernity  of  most  old  furniture, 
than  I  care  to  ris^,  and  if  the  design  is  good  and  the  work- 
manship honest  the  average  buyer  should  be  pleased  and  con- 
tent to  imagine  that  the  piece  is  an  heirloom  gone  astray  and 
fortunately  dropped  into  his  possession. 
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Although  I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  my  subject  or  my 
outlook  I  can  pause  to  collect  my  data  and  review  my  position 
for  the  benefit,  I  hope,  of  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  know 
what  I  really  mean.  Summarised  briefly,  as  I  go  along,  it 
comes  to  this,  that  for  "  the  best  people  "  there  is  the  black 
movement,  and  for  the  ordinary  person  much  freedom  of  choice 
within  old  lines ;  the  one  is  to  be  Oriental,  the  other  Georgian. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  the  ordinary  person,  whose  decorations 
have  to  last  anything  from  three  to  seven  years,  will  not  ad- 


The  Black-ground  Chintz  from  Hampton  &  Sons 

venture  the  black  note,  for  I  am  well  inclined  to  think  that  this 
Orientalism  will  fascinate — as  I  have  said  before,  I  can  imagine 
magnificent  colour  schemes  within  its  scope — for  a  season  and 
will  need  a  change  more  readily  than  most  fashions,  and  to 
have  to  retain  it  when  its  novelty  has  worn  off  is  inconceivable. 
Of  course  times  change  and  fashions  alter,  and  the  less 
solid  their  bases  the  more  rapid  and  complete  their  variety. 
Standards,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  always  growing  higher  and 
judgments  more  exacting.  The  result  is  that  tastes  which  began 
well  enough  have  a  habit  of  becoming  denwdee — I  believe  that 
is  the  elegant  expression  of  the  rapidly  moving  modiste.  Byron 
put  it  quite  pleasantly,  although  he  was  not  referring  to  furni- 
ture of  the  house  but  rather  to,  shall  I  call  them,  provisional  or 
experimental  furnishers  of  pleasure  : 

"  Ah,  how  much  colder 

A  few  vears  older 

Will  they  behold  her 
For  whom  they  sigh." 

That,  of  course,  is  the  middle  period.  So  soon  as  furniture  gets 
old  enough  to  be  antique  it  gathers  unto  itself  seven  more  values 
greater  than  itself. 


Old  criticism  also  is  just  as  interesting  as  old  furniture,  and 
some  of  it  is  quite  as  shoddy.  I  return  then  to  the  treatise  on 
"  plenishing,"  refraining  meanwhile  to  revive  the  name  of  the 
authoress,  for  it  was  written  at  a  time  when  no  self-respecting 
ladies'  paper  dared  to  appear  without  its  "  furnishing  corner," 
and  this  worthy  person  was,  I  believe,  much  in  request  as  an 
answerer  of  correspondents.  What  the  correspondents  made  of 
the  answers  is  no  affair  of  mine.  What  does  interest  me,  how- 
ever, is  to  perceive  not  only  that  Cowper  "  sang  the  sofa  "  all 
wrong,  but  to  learn  that  this  book  is  a  complete  manual  of  up- 
holstering for  the  use  of  other  poets  less  illustrious  in  their 
short  day  than  Cowper,  and  that  even  humble  prose  men  may 
learn  from  it  how  to  grow  dissatisfied  with  their  machine- 
carved  oak  and  walnut  sideboards,  their  very  uncosy  corners, 
and  the  weird  gimcracks  of  their  lady-friends'  boudoirs — fo:' 
has  it  not  been  clearly  demonstrated  of  late  that  in  the  matter  of 
furnishing  the  better-half  is  really  in  a  much  worse  hole  than 
the  male  nest-builder? 


This  otherwise  admirable  treatise  draws  a  dismal  picture  of 
quite  respectable  people  sitting  in  callous  ignorance  on  the  wrong 
sort  of  chairs,  dining  with  heartless  appetite  over  incongruous 
tables,  and  going  placidly  to  bed  under  quilts  which,  for  the 
person  of  taste  ought,  like  Macbeth,  to  "  murder  sleep."  We 
are  painfully  callous.  "  Some  of  the  most  illustrious  writers  of 
the  day,"  I  am  informed,  "  inhabit  rooms  and  houses  that, 
decoratively  speaking,  are  a  slur  upon  civilisation."  This  is 
very  painful  reading  for  all  of  us  illustrious  writers.  How  are 
we  to  explain  it?  Is  it  original  sin?  Evidently  to  satisfy  my 
authoress  we  must  all  begin  again  and  run  wild  with  that  noble 
savage,  Thoreau,  or  in  despair  live  with  Omar  underneath  the 
bough,  with  "  the  jug  of  wine  "  as  a  recompense.  Whilst  we 
are  doing  this  we  can  be  "  working  up  "  our  taste  in  furniture 
and  ascertain  what  precise  colour  of  wall  decoration  best  suits 
our  moral  qualities  or  deformities.  The  authoress  asks  me,  in 
common  with  her  other  readers  I  must  confess,  if  I  am  capable 
of  "  courage,  sacrifice  and  repression."  I  try  to  persuade  myself 
that  I  am,  for  then,  according  to  my  mentor,  and  only  then,  may 
I  venture  upon  "  plenishing  "  of  the  first  water — a  "  severe 
elegance  "  and  "  austere  sweetness  "  which,  I  can  but  hope,  will 
suit  my  peculiar  type  of  beauty  as  the  First  Empire  furniture, 
the  slippery  floors,  and  couches  all  angles  and  no  stuffing, 
appear  to  attract  my  author. 


But  I  have  quite  passed  the  section  for  the  weaker  brethren 
of  "  homelier  complexion."  The  scheme  for  this  fortunate 
class  is  replete  with  rich  colours  and  low  tones  and  allows  a 
wider  scope  for  personal  idiosyncracies,  is  more  catholic  and,  on 
the  whole,  easier  to  live  with.  Should  you  sink  your  pride  and 
agree  to  join  this  class  you  start  with  wood  panelling,  old 
tapestry  and  Spanish  leather,  or,  failing  these,  brown  paper — 
which  is  much  cheaper.  So  much  for  the  walls.  Avoid  the 


The  Black-ground  Frieze  from   Hampton  &  Sons 

"  dismal,  disgusting  oilcloth  "  for  the  floors;  choose,  rather,  a 
Persian  carpet  or  an  Aubusson.  The  common  Turkey  of  com- 
merce "  rejoices  in  a  magenta  movement  "  and  won't  do  at 
all.  Then  you  spend  several  years  in  dirty  and  ill-lit  back-shops 
"  picking-up  "  pieces  of  Sheraton  and  Hepplewhite  and 
Riesener,  as  well  as  less  desirable  parasites.  You  must  get  a 
service  of  Spode  for  the  tea-table,  and  must  avoid  "  meandering 
chairs."  Musical  chairs  I  have  played  at,  but  meandering  chairs 
must  be  a  delightful  and  new  game. 
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THE  DUCHESS  OF  BUCKINGHAM  AND  CHANDOS, 
who  has  just  taken  a  lease  of  Duncraig  Castle,  Sir  Kenneth 
Matheson's  seat  in  Ross-shire,  is  herself  Scottish,  being  a 
Graham-Montgomery  of  Stobo,  an  old  Border  family,  and  a 
branch  of  the  line  represented  by  Lord  Eglington.  The  Duchess 
is  tall  and  stately  and  still  a  very  handsome  woman,  who  usually 
dresses  most  artistically  in  wonderful  old  laces  and  stiff  brocades. 
She  is  a  very  well-known  figure  in  London,  where  she  has  a  house 
in  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  and  a  few  years  ago,  whilst  her  second 
husband,  Earl  Egerton  of  Tatton,  was  alive,  she  might  often 
have  been  seen  driving  about  in  a  splendidly-appointed  mustard- 
coloured  carriage  with  an 
earl's  and  a  duchess's  coronet 
emblazoned  on  it.  As  the 
widow  of  the  last  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Chandos  she 
prefers  to  be  thus  known,  but 
she  no  longer  has  the  prece- 
dence given  by  that  title,  going 
to  Court  as  Countess  Egerton. 
A  clever,  accomplished 
woman,  with  a  clear  insight 
into  politics,  the  Duchess  has 
considerable  literary  ability, 
and  among  her  writings  is  a 
charming  collection  of  chil- 
dren's stories. 


Much  satisfaction  is  felt  in 
County  Waterford  by  hunting 
people  at  the  decision  of  the 
Marquess  of  Waterford  to  con- 
tinue as  Master  of  the  Water- 
ford  Hounds.  He  had,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  can  no 
longer  hunt  in  consequence  of 
an  accident  some  years  ago, 
decided  to  resign,  and  it  says 
much  for  the  sporting  instincts 
of  the  Beresfords  that  he 
should  under  these  circum- 
stances trouble  himself  with 
the  management  of  the  Hunt 
in  order  to  show  sport  to 
others.  There  are  not  many 
men  who  would  devote  their 
time  to  a  pack  knowing  that 
they  could  not  enjoy  a  run 
with  it.  But  the  present  owner 
of  Curraghmore,  like  all  his  /''"*OJ 
predecessors,  notably  the  third 


Both  Lord  and  Lady  Bath  have  a  decided  preference  for  their 
lovely  home,  where  the  former  interests  himself  in  county 
business,  the  management  of  his  great  estate,  and  country 
pursuits.  Longleat,  one  of  the  most  stately  seats  in  the  king- 
dom, standing  in  a  beautifully  wooded  park,  is  said  to  be  the 
first  well-built  house  in  England,  and  its  construction  occupied 
twelve  years,  the  builder  being  Sir  John  Thynne,  the  factotum 
of  the  Protector  Somerset.  The  first  Royal  visitor  was  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  came  before  the  mansion  was  finished.  Thynne 
was  not  anxious  for  the  honour,  as  he  feared  the  Queen  might 
want  to  know  the  source  of  the  money  to  build  so  magnificent 

a  place.  Longleat  was  built 
from  designs  prepared  by 
Somerset  for  a  great  house 
for  himself,  and  the  Protec- 
tor's money  too  helped  to 
raise  the  mansion,  for  Somer- 
set was  so  immersed  in  the 
affairs  of  State  that  he  left  all 
his  private  business  to  be 
managed  by  his  trusty  servant 
Thynne.  The  latter  not  only 
feathered  his  nest  but  also 
married  an  heiress,  the  sister 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who 
built  the  Royal  Exchange. 
Thynne  was  also  second  in 
command  to  Lord  Hertford  in 
the  Scottish  expedition  of 
1547,  and  not  a  small  part  of 
his  riches  came  from  the  spoils 
of  the  Border  after  "  Pinkie 
Field  "  had  been  fought. 


Mrs.   Alfred  Duggan 


Marquess,  husband  of  the  lovely  Louisa  Lady  Waterford,  is  a 
sportsman  above  everything. 


Lord  Bath  has  been  one  of  the  numerous  sufferers  from 
appendicitis,  but  he  is  now  on  the  high  road  to  convalescence. 
He  had  not  been  well  for  some  time,  and  Lady  Bath,  too,  has 
been  more  or  less  of  an  invalid  for  a  considerable  period.  Last 
season  she  had  intended  entertaining  at  the  family  mansion  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  at  present  let  to  Lord  Radnor,  for  her 
eldest  daughter,  Lady  Alice  Thynne,  but  she  was  hardly  able 
to  act  as  hostess  at  Longleat.  Her  second  girl,  Lady  Emma 
Thynne,  is  a  debutante  this  season,  and  in  the  event  of  Lady 
Bath  being  unable  to  chaperon  her,  she  will  go  out  under  the 
wing  of  her  great-aunt,  Georgiana  Lady  Dudley,  who  took  Lady 
Alice  Thynne  out  when  she  made  her  debut  in  IQOQ.  Lady 
Math  is  a  very  beautiful  woman  who  has  inherited  all  the  charm 
of  her  mother,  one  of  the  lovely  Moncreiffe  sisters. 


Only  those  who  have  seen 
Longleat  can  realise  its  mag- 
nificence. In  the  great  house, 
the  roof  of  which  has  turrets 
and  statues,  is  a  window  for 
every  day  of  the  year,  and  the 
collections  of  china,  pictures 
and  books  are  second  to  none. 
The  gardens  and  winter  gar- 
den are  of  great  beauty  and 
extent ;  there  is  an  orangery ; 
the  deer  park  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  picturesque  in 
the  country,  a  particular  spot 
whence  is  obtained  a  grand 
[Speaiiht  vjew  of  the  mansion  and  sur- 
rounding woods  being  known 
as  "  Heaven's  Gate,"  whilst  a  large  lake  affords  boating  and 
fishing.  A  famous  owner  of  Longleat  was  "  Tom  of  Ten 
Thousand,"  one  of  the  graceless  roues  who  surrounded 
Charles  II.  Tom  Thynne  lived  in  great  splendour  at  Longleat, 
but  whilst  still  young  he  was  assassinated  in  his  coach  in  Pall 
Mall,  by  order  of  Count  Konigsmark,  who  had  fallen  in  love 
with  his  fiancee.  This  was  the  wealthy  child-widow,  Lady  Ogle, 
the  heiress  of  the  Percys,  who  afterwards  married  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  became  ancestress  of  the  present  Percys,  whose 
patronymic,  by  the  way,  is  really  Smithson. 


"  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand  "  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  his  monument  of  white  marble  representing  the  tragedy 
in  bas-relief  is  well  known.  The  quiet  beauty  and  stately  repose 
of  Longleat  remain  as  curious  reminders  of  the  famous  Scottish 
raid  and  blood-stained  tragedies.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  the 
battle  of  Pinkie,  "Tom  of  Ten  Thousand,"  and  Konigsmark 
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when  looking  across  the  terraces  of  Longleat,  where  the  lilies 
sleep  on  the  quiet  surface  of  the  lake  and  the  sun  sets  behind 
the  Wiltshire  downs.  The  Thynnes  are  of  Shropshire  origin — 
they  still  own  land  in  the  county — and  their  name  is  said  to  have 
been  Botevile  anciently,  but  it  is  probably  derived  from  "  John 
o'  Th'  Inne,"  an  individual  who  kept  centuries  ago  a  hostelry 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stretton  between  Shrewsbury  and  Lud- 
low.  Another  account  says  Thynne  originated  through  a  John 
Botevile  residing  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  hence  "  John  o' 
Th'  Inne  "—Thynne. 


Sir  Archibald  and  Lady  Campbell  of  Succoth  have  arrived 
in  town,  and  will  remain  until  Easter,  from  Garscube,  the 
family  place,  near  Glasgow.  Sir  Archibald  is  the  holder  of 
one  of  the  nine  Campbell  baronetcies — there  were  ten,  but  that 
of  Carrick  Buoy  has  become  extinct — and  he  has  a  common 
ancestry  with  the  Dukes  of  Argyll.  For  two  centuries  Garscube 
has  been  the  home  of  the  Campbells  of  Succoth,  and  Lady 
Campbell,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  A.  J.  Reynell-Pack, 
is  a  pleasant  hostess  at  the  stately  mansion,  which  stands  in 
lovely  grounds,  through  which  the  River  Kelvin  flows  in  noble 
reaches,  the  domain  being 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  spots  round  Glas- 
gow. The  first  and  second 
baronets  were  successively 
Lords  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion with  the  title  of  Lords 
Succoth,  the  first  baronet 
living  in  patriarchal  style  at 
Garscube  "in  a  house  over- 
flowing with  company,  be- 
loved by  troops  of  relations, 
and  courted  for  his  character 
and  hospitality  by  many 
friends." 


Lord  Chesterfield  possesses  a  temperament  and  personal 
qualities  which  make  him  popular  wherever  he  goes,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  sincere  regret  to  all  who  know  him  that  he  does 
not  possess  the  great  Stanhope  estates  which  ought  to  go 
with  his  title.  The  present  owner  of  them,  Lord  Carnarvon, 
is  neither  heir  general  nor  heir  male  of  the  original  holder. 
The  seventh  Lord  Chesterfield  died  unmarried  in  1871,  and 
he  left  the  family  properties,  which  were  absolutely  at  his 
disposal,  to  his  mother,  with  reversion  to  his  sister,  the  late 
Lady  Carnarvon.  Considering  that  the  estates  had  been  in- 
herited as  heirs  male  of  the  first  earl  by  the  cadet  line  which 
the  seventh  peer  represented,  this  disposal  of  the  property  was 
distinctly  unfair  to  his  successor,  also  to  the  late  earl  and  the 
present  peer,  all  being  undoubtedly  heirs  male  of  the  first 
earl. 


A  century  ago  it  was  by 
no  means  uncommon  to  find 
the  head  of  an  important 
family  living  like  a  patriarch, 
with  most  of  his  family 
around  him.  A  notable  case 
of  the  kind  was  the  old 
home  of  the  Hills  at  Hawke- 
stone,  Shropshire,  where  the 
third  baronet,  Sir  John  Hill, 
lived  in  true  patriarchal 
style  with  his  sons  and 
daughters,  among  the  former 
being  the  chaplain,  the  sports- 
men, and  foxhunters,  and  the 
fisherman,  just  as  in  the 
family  of  the  Osbaldistons  in 
Rob  Roy.  Sir  John  and  his 
many  soldier  sons — the  most 
famous  of  whom  was  the 
Peninsular  and  Waterloo  general,  the  first  Viscount  Hill — lived 
happily  ^  together  in  the  family  home,  finding  their  interests 
chiefly  in  sport,  until  the  call  of  duty  came,  then  they  went 
forth,  and  five  of  the  brothers  were  at  Waterloo.  Nowadays 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  home  like  this,  the  head  of  a 
family  being  only  too  glad  to  get  his  sons  out  into  the  world, 
and  far  from  anxious  to  see  them  take  up  their  abode  per- 
manently under  the  old  roof  tree. 


Mrs.  Shuttleworth  is  the  charming  chatelaine  of  a  most 
delightful  house,  Old  Warden,  Colonel  Frank  Shuttleworth 's 
seat,  near  Biggleswade.  Old  Warden  is  a  big  stone  Tudor  house, 
built  by  the  Colonel's  father  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago. 

It  is  most  comfortable, 
beautifully  decorated,  and 
contains  some  good  pictures, 
portraits  by  Romney,  includ- 
ing two  of  Lady  Hamilton, 
some  Gainsboroughs,  one  a 
life-size  picture  of  the  peasant 
girl  known  as  "  Lavinia,'' 
of  whom  there  are,  we 
believe,  two  other  famous 
paintings  by  this  artist,  a 
great  number  of  other  fine 
pictures,  for  the  owner  of  Old 
Warden  is  a  keen  connoisseur, 
and  many  splendid  mezzotints 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  gardens  at  Old  Warden 
are  very  extensive,  and  were 
mostly  the  work  of  a  former 
owner,  an  eccentric  Irish 
peer,  who  is  said  to  have 
spent  fifty  thousand  pounds 
on  them.  The  lovely  hostess 
of  this  charmingly  artistic 
home  was  Miss  Dorothy 
Lang,  younger  daughter  of 
the  Vicar  of  Old  Warden. 
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Colonel  Shuttleworth  tells 
an  interesting  story  of  his 
picture  of  "  Lavinia."  Mil- 
lais  greatly  admired  it,  and 
he  offered  Colonel  Shuttle- 
worth  in  exchange  for  the 
Gainsborough  to  paint  any 
portrait  he  chose  to  have,  but 

the  offer  was  declined.  The  picture  of  "  Lavinia  "  is  very 
vigorous,  forcible,  and  strong  in  colour,  and  represents  her 
carrying  a  dish  of  milk.  Another  Gainsborough  of  "  Lavinia  " 
is  that  of  the  little  girl  watching  little  pigs  drinking  milk. 


The  papers  were  writing  glibly  of  the  suit  of  armour,  the 
sale  of  which  Lord  Chesterfield  has  had  annulled,  having 
belonged  to  one  of  the  Earl's  distinguished  ancestors;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  ancient  line  of  Scudamore  really  came 
to  an  end  in  1820  with  the  death  of  their  heiress,  the  wife 
of  the  eleventh  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Sir  Edwyn  Stanhope,  a 
naval  officer,  then  succeeded  in  proving  himself  to  have  the 
best  claim  to  the  Scudamore  estates,  which  included  beautiful 
Holme  Lacy,  where  the  armour  was  stowed  away  in  an  attic, 
but  the  Scudamores  were  certainly  not  his  real  ancestors.  Sir 
Edwyn  Stanhope,  who  assumed  the  additional  surname  of 
Scudamore,  was  Lord  Chesterfield's  grandfather.  The  earl- 
dom was  held  by  a  distant  branch,  and  on  the  death,  in  1883, 
of  the  eighth  holder  it  passed  to  the  naval  officer's  eldest  son, 
father  of  the  present  peer. 


Sir  Lewis  Stucley,  who  died  last  month  at  Cannes,  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year,  was  the  second  baronet  only,  but  his  family 
is  very  old.  There  were  Stucleys  in  Huntingdonshire  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  one  of  them  settling  in  Somerset  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  his  son  married  the  heiress  of  the  Affetons 
of  Affeton  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Devon,  and  acquired  that 
estate,  which  still  belongs  to  the  family,  Affeton  Castle  in  the 
south  of  the  county  and  Hartland  Abbey  in  the  north,  near 
Bideford,  being  the  Stucley  seats.  The  Stucleys  came  to  an 
end  in  the  male  line  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  their 
heiress  married  a  Bideford  merchant  named  .Buck,  which 
actually  is  the  patronymic  of  the  present  family.  Sir  Lewis's 
father  took  the  surname  of  Stucley  in  1858,  and  the  following 
year  was  created  a  baronet. 


The  late  baronet  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel 
Hamlyn-Fane,  of  Clovelly  Court,  Devon,  and  Avon  Tyrrell, 
Hants,  but  he  had  no  family,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Major  E.  Stucley,  who  went  many  years  ago  to  Australia  and 
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served  in  the  forces  there.  Lady  Stucley's  sisters  are  Lady 
Manners  and  Mrs.  Hamlyn,  \vho  married  her  cousin,  and  lives 
at  Clovelly  Court,  and  a  third  sister  was  Miss  Eveline  Hamlyn- 
Fane,  who  died  not  long  ago.  Their  brother  left  the  Clovelly 
property  to  his  third  sister,  and  Avon  Tyrrell  to  his  second 
and  unmarried  sister,  Eveline,  at  whose  death  it  passed  to  Lady 
Manners.  Avon  Tyrrell  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Avon, 
and  it  takes  its  name  from  Tyrrell's  Ford,  where  the  slayer  of 
Rutus  is  supposed  to  have  crossed  on  his  flight  to  Poole. 


Mrs.  Alfred  Duggan  is  residing  at  Burfield,  Sir  William 
Carington's  residence  at  Old  Windsor,  which  she  is  renting. 
She  is  a  charming  South  American,  and  has  been  entertaining 
very  pleasantly  lately  at  Burfield. 

Mrs.  Langtry  (Lady  de  Bathe),  who  is  appearing  at  the 
Hippodrome  in  a  specially  written  playlet  by  Sydney  Grundy, 
"The  Right  Sort,"  and  will  play  the  leading  part  in  "The 
Sins  of  Society  "  when  revived  at  Drury  Lane,  looks  as  lovely 
as  ever,  making  it  difficult  to  realise  that  it  is  three  decades 
ago  since  the  "  Jersey  Lily  "  took  London  by  storm.  In  one 
of  his  letters  about  this  time  to  his  wife  the  late  Lord  Randolph 


one  son,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  three  daughters,  who  have  the 
romantic  names  of  Irene  Adelaide,  Vera  Benedicta,  and  Yvonne 
Rosamond. 

The  announcement  that  "  the  marriage  arranged  between 
So-and-so  will  not  take  place  "'is  becoming  quite  common. 
During  the  past  two  or  three  years  an  unusually  large  number 
of  engagements  in  high  circles  have  come  to  nothing,  and 
scarcely  a  week  passes  without  some  couple  deciding  they  have 
made  a  mistake.  The  inference  is  that  engagements  are  now 
entered  upon  without  the  due  consideration  that  was  given  in 
past  years  to  so  important  a  step  in  life.  Within  a  few  days 
last  month  eleven  engagements  between  well-known  people 
were  broken  off,  and  a  week  or  so  later  Society  was  surprised 
by  the  notice  that  the  marriage  of  Sir  Victor 'Mackenzie  and 
Lady  Mabel  Anson  would  not  take  place.  Lady  Mabel  is  the 
second  of  Lord  and  Lady  Lichfield's  daughters,  Sir  Victor  being 
the  owner  of-  Glen  Muick  and  a  big  estate  on  Deeside,  and  a 
popular  young  officer  of  the  Scots  Guards. 

Very  few  marriages  are  on  the  list  for  Lent,  but  after 
Easter  there  will  be  a  great  rush  of  weddings  for  rather  more 
than  a  week  until  May,  when  there  will  again  be  a  quiet  time, 


Longleat 


Churchill  wrote  :  "  I  dined  last  night  with  Lord  Wharncliffe, 
and  took  into  dinner  a  Mrs.  Langtry,  a  most  beautiful  creature 
— quite  unknown,  very  poor,  and,  they  say,  has  but  one  black 
dress."  Once  a  professor  at  King's  College  lectured  on  Greek 
art,  and  Mrs.  Langtry,  as  a  living  exponent  of  the  classical 
type  which  was  being  described,  sat  in  a  prominent  place  facing 
the  audience.  So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the 
new  beauty's  classical  profile,  golden  hair,  and  column-like 
throat,  with  the  three  "  Plis  de  Venus,"  that  people  stood  on 
chairs  in  the  Row  to  get  a  glimpse  of  her,  whilst  artists 
extolled  the  charms  which  made  her  a  subject  for  their  brush. 


Lord  Gage  is  seeking  to  establish  his  right  as  an  Irish  Vis- 
count to  vote  at  the  election  of  Representative  Peers  of  Ireland, 
though  holders  of  Scottish  or  Irish  titles  with  other  honours 
giving  them  a  seat  in  the  Lords  leave  the  election  of  their 
respective  Representative  Peers  to  fellow  peers  not  entitled  to 
sit  in  the  Upper  House.  A  worthy  and  kind  little  nobleman, 
Lord  Gage  is  a  bit  singular  in  some  respects,  and  a  visitor  to 
Firle  Place,  the  family  seat  under  the  shadow  of  the  South 
Downs,  recalls  in  his  reminiscences  that  his  host  liked  every 
window  open  though  the  wind  was  bitter  and  the  cold  fero- 
cious !  For  long  Lord  Gage  was  looked  upon  as  a  confirmed 
bachelor,  but  in  1894  he  married  Miss  Leila  Peel.  Lady  Gage, 
n  pretty,  fair  woman,  with  soft  brown  hair  and  bright,  intelli- 
gent face,  is  very,  musical.  She  sings  well  and  often  assists 
at  charity  concerts  in  the  country.  Lord  and  Lady  Gage  have 


for  the  most  delightful  month  in  the  whole  year  is  still  regarded 
as  "unlucky."  A  most  important  Easter  Week  wedding  will 
be  Lord  Linlithgow's  to  Miss  Dorecn  Milner  on  April  igth,  on 
which  date,  too,  Mr.  Richard  Seymour  is  to  marry  Miss 
Victoria  FitzRoy,  god-daughter  of  Queen  Victoria  and  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  aged  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  ceremony  taking 
place  at  Euston  Thetford,  where  the  bride-elect's  father  is 
Rector.  On  the  26th,  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  Captain 
Strutt,  2nd  Life  Guards,  Lord  and  Lady  .Belper's  son  and  heir, 
marries  Miss  Eva  Bruce,  daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdare 
and  sister-in-law  of  Mrs.  Lyndhurst  Bruce  (Miss  Camille 
Clifford) ;  and  .two  days  later  is  the  wedding  of  Mr.  Jasper 
Ridley,  Lord  Ridley's  brother,  and  Countess  Nathalie  Bencken- 
dorff,  daughter  of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  at  the  Russian 
Chapel,  Welbeck  Street. 


When  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe  was  married  to  Miss  Goelet 
in  1903  there  was  a  most  disorderly  and  unseemly  scene  on 
the  part  of  a  mob  of  well-dressed  men  and  women,  but  at  the 
wedding  of  Lord  Decies  on  February  yth  to  Miss  Vivien 
Gould  the  ill-behaved  but  well-dressed  people  of  New  York 
surpassed  themselves.  There  was  a  daylight  orgy  of  hooli- 
ganism, never  witnessed  before,  and  the  police  could  hardly 
cope  With  the  i.-owd.  Otherwise  the  wedding  appears  to  have 
been  most  brilliant,  and  a  novelty  for  America  inasmuch  as 
it  was  a  military  ceremony,  Lord  Decies  and  several  friends 
being  in  uniform. 
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WITH  the  showery,  bowery,  flowery  months  imme- 
diately before  us,  outdoor  wear  has  to  engage  our 
attention,  and  the  tailor-made  is  the  subject  of 
thought.  If  fashion  should  ever  deprive  us  of  that, 
there  would  be  revolt  and  rebellion  from  women  of  every  class 
that  buys  new  clothes.  We  have  it  still,  however,  and  must 
not  anticipate  evil.  The  short  coat,  in  very  varied  shapes, 
seems  triumphant,  and  the  worst  and  ugliest  varieties  of  it 
are  seen  in  Paris — Paris,  the  erstwhile  oracle,  the  capital 
of  chiffons,  the  autocratic  ruler  of  the  mode.  London  has 
been  gradually  taking  her  place  for  many  years,  beginning 
the  process  of  substitution  by  this  very  matter  of  the  tailor- 
made,  which  the  great  Worth  (the  late  autocrat  of  fashion) 
condemned  as  fit  for  stable-boys  only.  The  recent  monstrous 
modes  that  have 
come  to  us  from 
the  City  of  Light 
are  going  far  to 
complete  the  ex- 
change, and  a 
proof  of  the 
superiority  of  Lon- 
don over  Paris  is 
to  be  found  in  the 
great  number  of 
American  women 
who  now  s  h  o  p 
here  instead  of  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix 
and  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli. 


there  with  Wedgwood  porcelain  beads  set  in  little  groups  of 
three  here  and  there.  The  sleeves  are  long  enough  to  cover  the 
wrists,  and  are  quite  close-fitting,  though  not  uncomfortably 
tight.  This  is  the  ideal  sleeve  for  spring  wear,  when  cold 
winds  make  the  hands  uncomfortable. 


New  Spting  Hats 


Satin  is  again  to 

be    the    smart    material     for     tailor-mades. 
Cheap  satin  must  not  be  chosen.     Nothing 
looks   worse.      Far  better   a   good   tweed,    a 
serge,  or  homespun.       The'  usual  satin  has 
some  wool  iri  it,  of  the  best,   bien  entendu, 
and  this  gives  it  some  warmth  and  makes 
it    wear    well.     .    Many    are     trimmed    with 
striped  white,  and  black  silk  or  velvet.    There 
is  quite  a  rage  for  black  and  white  stripes, 
both    in    millinery    and    for    trimming    coats 
and  gowns.     A-  black  satin   coat,    nearly  half-length,    is   lined 
with  gold-coloured  broch6  silk,  and  the  collar,  revers  and  cuffs 
are  in  black  velvet,   piped  with  gold  satin.       This  is   smart. 
Even  more  so  is  a  satin  coat  with  long,  pointed  fronts  and  a 
three-tab    basque    at    the    short-waisted    back,    and   collar    of 
brightest  cherry  velvet  embroidered  in  gold.    These  touches  of 
brilliant,  vivid  colour  are  quite  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
this    season,    which   inclines    to   emphasis    in    tint,    but    a    re- 
strained use  of  it. 


Long  coats  are  as  much  the  fashion  as  ever,  whether  in 
velvet,  silk,  or  cloth,  to  say  nothing  of  fur.  The  shape  is  in 
no  way  changed  from  those  of  last  autumn,  being  very  straight 
and  absolutely  ignoring  the  natural  curves  of  the  human  form. 
When  the  sunshine  gets  a  little  stronger  long  satin  coats  will 
be  worn,  and  both  with  these  and  tailor-made  suits  fur  sets 
will  be  required. 

FURS  FOR  SPRING  WEAR. 

Stole    and    muff     are    both    slightly 
modified    in    shape    since  the   autumn. 
The  former  is  still  quite  flat  and  folds 
once  round  the  neck,  a  long  end  hang- 
ing down  at  one  side  or  over  the  shoul- 
der.     But   it   inclines   to   be   narrower 
than  its  immediate  predecessor,  and  the 
muff    has    a    tendency    to    be    smaller, 
though  still   as   flat 
as  the  nature  of  the 
fur      will      permit. 
Ermine  enjoys  high 
favour,  trying  as  it 
is     to     most    'com- 
plexions     in      cold 
weather.      White 
fox      is      almost 
equally  so.       Chin- 
chilla is  better,  but 
the     really    becom- 
ing furs  are  sable, 
marten,  mink,   and 
seal. 


The  very  short  coats  should  be  avoided  by  those  who  are 
not  tall,  as  they  tend  to  reduce  the  apparent  height,  espe- 
cially if  they  end  in  a  straight  line  all  round,  as  many  of 
them  do.  Even  a  small  curve  takes  away  some  of  this 
damaging  effect.  A  charming  suit  in  dark  blue  velvet  has  a 
short  coat  with  curved  edge,  the  revers  and  collar  covered  with 
closely-set  lines  of  black  silk  mohair  braid,  relieved  here  and 


THE  NEW  HATS. 
There     is     great 

variety     in     the 

shape  and  size  alike  of  the  hats  worn  at  present,  but  a  dominant 
feature  is  the  width  across  the  front,  which  is  almost  invari- 
ably, even  in  the  smaller  hats,  much  greater  than  the  length 
from  the  front  to  the  back.  In  some  of  the  smartest  and 
most  becoming  hats  the  brim  is  turned  upwards,  sometimes 
the  whole  width  of  the  hat,  more  often  towards  the  side. 
In  the  latter  the  sole  trimming  is  usually  a  single  long,  un- 
curled ostrich  feather,  an  osprey,  or  other  tropical  bird  plumes. 
The  cabochon  which  holds  the  plume  in  place  may  be  of 
oxidised  silver  braid  and  coloured  beads,  or  silk  embroidery 
and  straw,  or  its  place  may  be  taken  by  a  buckle  of  Oriental 
bead  work.  One  charming  hat  of  grey  and  blue  Tagel  straw 
has  the  stem  of  us  long  grey  ostrich  feather  fixed  by  two 
straps  of  blue  and  gold  galon.  The  straps  give  a  very  smart 
finish  to  the  hat,  but  the  cabochon  or  buckle  is  more  generally 
becoming.  They  serve  a  double  purpose  in  these  hats  with 
upturned  brim,  'for  besides  keeping  the  feather  in  place  they 
pin  the  brim  securely  back  to  the  crown.  Where  the  brim  is 
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turned  up  the  whole  width  and  height  of  the  hat,  no  other 
trimming  is  possible  save  some  such  fastening,  a  little  bunch 
of  flowers  often  being  used  for  the  purpose.  But  the  down- 
ward brim  is  still  with  us,  and  the  crowns  of  picture  hats  are 
heaped  with  flowers  or  with  ostrich  feathers.  A  black  straw 
hat  looks  most  effective  trimmed  profusely  with  pink  geraniums, 
while  pale  green  and  white,  with  bands  of  swansdown  alternat- 
ing with  a  darker  green  chiffon  velvet  and  deftly-placed  bunches 
o  f  snowdrops, 
make  an  ideal 
spring  hat.  The 
colours  which 
are  being  used 
in  the  spring 
millinery  are 
unusually  dainty 
and  charming. 


The  vogue  of 
flowers  rising  on 
fairly  tall  stems 
from  the  crown 
is  still  with  us. 
It  does  not 


please  everyone,  but 
those  in  search  of  novelty 
for  its  own  sake  will  in- 
vest in  one  at  least,  even 
though  the  nodding 
flowers  may  suggest  a 
basket  being  carried  home 
from  the  florist.  Black 
satin  brims  are  filling  in 
the  mid-season  interval 
before  straw  can  suitably 
be  worn.  On  the  Riviera, 
where  Society  is  congre- 
gating for  a  few  weeks, 
straw  is  appropriate  to 
the  sunshine,  the  deep 
blue  of  sea  and  sky,  the 
delicious  verdure,  and  the 
smiling  flowers  that  form 
the  surroundings  of 
that  fa- 
voured bit  of 
Europe.  The  , 

fact  that 
the  new 
straws  are 
made  in  all 
the  most 

pleasing  colours  adapts  the  all-straw  toque  for  spring  wear. 
It  may  be  grey-blue,  grape-green,  pale  mauve,  primrose,  and 
sometimes  the  temptation  is  irresistible  to  tuck  a  flower  of 
contrasting  colour  in  among  the  folds  of  the  soft  and  supple 
straw ;  a  little  tuft  of  heliotrope  among  the  grey,  of  pale  rose 
in  the  blue,  of  crimson  (as  japonica)  in  the  primrose,  may  give 
results  that  charm  the  artistic  eye. 

One  of  the  most  successful  experiments  of  the  kind  was  an 
aluminium-grey  straw  hat,  wide  of  brim,  with  almond  blossom 
round  the  crown,  a  spray  or  two  escaping,  as  it  were,  and 
roaming  on  the  brim.  The  blossoms  are  very  sparsely  arranged 
according  to  the  whim  of  the  moment,  except  on  the  all-flower 
toques,  which  are  massed  with  blooms — wallflower,  pansies, 
violets,  lilac,  primroses,  jonquils — with  silk  or  velvet  petals. 
The  flowers  should  be  of  the  best,  else  they  soon  look  shabby 
and  the  edges  of  the  petals  begin  to  curl. 
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I.     White  Charmeuse  Gown 


turned  back,  and  with  a  brim  of  black  velvet,  the  whole  worn 
well  forward  to  shade  the  eyes.  Another,  in  soft  grey  straw,  is 
rather  high,  but  frames  the  face  very  closely  and  has  an  ornate 
touch  in  the  shape  of  a  cluster  of  shaded  cherries  drooping 
behind  the  left  ear.  Equally  becoming  is  a  brown  straw,  rolled 
up  from  the  face  at  the  edge,  which  is  lined  with  colour.  The 
veil  is  gauged  on  and  draped  very  closely,  and  a  cluster  of 
roses  trims  the  right  side.  Others  are  made  entirely  in  straw 
of  any  colour,  and  are  useful  for  travelling  in.  Each  is  provided 
with  its  veil,  whether  grey,  brown,  blue,  or  green.  It  is  chic 
to  have  the  veil  match  the  toque  or  bonnet  in  colour.  One 
should  beware  of  too  deep  a  blue.  It  gives  a  ghastly  tint  to  all 
but  the  perfect  complexion.  There  is  a  particular  shade  of 
emerald  green,  with  a  metallic  suggestion  about  it,  that  is 
equally  disastrous.  Greens  and  blues  must  have  plenty  of  grey 
in  them  to  be  becoming. 


Gooseberry  green  is 
one  of  the  new  colours, 
and  one  that  goes  admir- 
ably with  the  lovely 
grey  and  dull  silver 
embroideries  that  are 
lavished  on  satins  and 
crepe  de  Chines  just 
now.  Another  sweet 
colour  is  "  evening 
mist,"  a  mixture  of 
tawny  brown  and  pink. 
One  sees  it  in  seaweed, 
and  especially  when  it  is 
wet.  I  have  seen  ratine 
in  this  colour,  and  it 
looked  well  in  daylight ; 
but  I  have  also  seen  it 
in  soft  satin,  and  it 
looked  a  thousand  times 
better  by  electric  light. 
The  gown  was  em- 
broidered straight  down 
the  front,  round  the 
hem,  bordering  the 
decolleti  and  sleeves 
with  very  small  pink 
and  tiniest  garnet 
beads,  mixed  with 
palest  coral — an  effec- 
tive combination. 
Another  charming 
evening  gown  was  in 
ninon,  in  the  new  puce 
over  pale  blue,  the 
latter  over  gold  tissue, 
and  the  blue  dotted  with 
paste  jewelling.  The 
bodice  had  bretelles  of 
scarlet  and  mauve  shot 
velvet  that  almost  had 
the  effect  of  the  true 
royal  crimson,  a  shade 
about  which  there  has 
been  so  much  discus- 
sion. The  Royal  Family 
themselves  are  divided 
in  opinion.  The  nearest 
seems  to  be  the  glorious 
glowing  red  of  an  Or- 
leans plum  before  it 
ripens  fully. 


II.     Cloth  Promenade  Dress 


MOTOR  MILLINERY. 

1  he  newest  shapes  in  motor  toques  are  close-fitting  and  very 
becoming.     One  is  a  little  hood-shaped  Dutch  cap  with  ears 


FASHIONABLE  COLOURS. 

We  are  to  exploit  all  kinds  of  brilliant  colours  this  season, 
but  so  far  they  have  been  used  in  moderation,  whether  on  coat 
or  gown  or  blouse.  The  latter  is  sometimes  almost  barbaric  in 
the  emphatic  note  of  its  embroideries.  Strong  shades  of  red, 
green,  blue  are  fused  together  by  means  of  deep  brown,  dull 
russet,  or  ta\\iiy  grey,  and  only  the  addition  of  these  com- 
paratively dull  tones  makes  them  possible.  At  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  certain  satisfaction  to  the  eye  in 
the  successful  union  of  vivid  colours,  especially  when  applied  in 
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a  strictly  modified  sense.  On  the  blouses,  themselves  white  or 
in  very  pale  tones,  sometimes  in  black,  the  embroidery  is  below 
the  neck  in  front,  on  the  top  of  the  sleeves,  and  again  on  the 
cuffs.  Sometimes  it  descends  in  a  point,  at  ethers  it  takes  an 
oblong  shape.  The  colour  of  the  prospective  wearer's  hair 
and  eyes  should  be  well  considered  with  regard  to  these  em- 
broideries before  making  a  choice.  Bright  auburn  or  chestnut 
hair  may  be  "  killed  "  by  tones  that  are  a  shade  or  two 
brighter  still.  This  is  a  mistake  too  often  made.  Blue  eyes 
have  some  of  their  blueness  robbed  from  them  if  a  still  bluer 
ribbon  is  run  through  the  hair.  Golden  hair  is  dimmed  if  a 
bright  gold  ornament 
is  placed  on  the  head. 
It  is  one  of  the  traps 
to  be  avoided  in  the 
always  difficult  and 
complicated  art  of 
dress. 


walking  dress  in  green  cloth,  fastened  down  the  side  with 
Venetian  beads  covered  with  green  and  blue  chiffon  and  green 
braid  buttonholes.  The  short  skirt  has  an  inverted  pleat  at 
each  side,  and  a  band  of  plain  cloth  below  the  hips,  with 
braided  ornaments.  The  bodice  is  finished  with  a  muslin 
collar  and  a  very  attractive  blue  embroidered  tie,  with  Vene- 
tian bead  tassels  matching  the  others. 


DRESS  ON  THE  STAGE. 

The  all-British 
dresses  worn  by  Miss 
Julia  Neilson  in  "  The 
Popinjay "  are  sen- 
sationally beautiful  as 
seen  on  her  fine,  ma- 
jestic figure,  but  they 
are  less  useful  to  the 
seekers  after  hints  for 
ordinary  wear  '  than 
the  pretty  gowns  worn 
by  Miss  Ellis  Jeffreys, 
so  well  known  for  her 
delicious  comedy,  and 
no  less  for  her  perfect 
taste  in  dress.  In 
"  Loaves  and  Fishes," 
at  the  Duke  of 
York's,  she  wears  a 
particularly  charming 
blue  satin  veiled  with 
grey  chiffon,  embroi- 
dered in  grey.  Her 
white  silk  cashmere 
is  just  the 
attract  the 
The  skirt 
covered  by 
net  tunic, 
broad  band 
and  white  embroidery 
round  the  edge.  The 
back  is  in  graceful 
contrast  to  the  ugly 
tightness  of  the  or- 
dinary gown,  having 
a  pleat  of  the 
net,  embroi- 
dered down  the 
edges  and 
across  the  end. 
On  the  bodice 
the  black  and 
white  embroi- 
dery makes  a 
pinafore  shape, 
showing  the  net- 
veiled  white 
gown  between.  The  narrow  belt  is  black  velvet,  and  in  it 
Miss  Jeffreys  usually  wears  a  little  bunch  of  flowers  that 
relieve  the  monotone  of  the  graceful  go wri.  Her  grey  serge  pro- 
menade costume  is  much  admired.  It  is  beautifully  braided, 
especially  the  long  coat,  which  suits  her  slight  figure  so  well. 
An  Irish  lace  jabot  relieves  the  greyness,  and  is  fastened 
on  the  coat  itself.  This  is  a  practical  idea  that  may  well  be 
copied.  One  knows  but  too  well  the  erratic  character  of  the 
jabot,  sometimes  almost  hiding  away  and  at  others  protruding 
out  one  side  or  the  other  in  a  manner  the  reverse  of  artistic 
or  even  neat. 


The  carved  wooden  bead  is  in  again,  and  both  tailors  and 
modistes  are  making  good  use  of  it  on  gowns  and  coats. 
Some  of  the  new  ones  are  in  lovely  colours — orange,  strange 

wicked  -  look- 
ing blues  and 
greens,  but  very 
effective  withal 
— bright  rose, 
apple  -  green, 
and  wonderful 
tints  of  prim- 
rose, daffodil, 
shading  up  to 
fl  a  m  i  n  g  o. 
These  beads 
and  buttons 
can  be  a  great 
aid  to  the  artis- 
tic quality  of  a 
gown  or  coat. 


gown    to 

tasteful. 

is     partly 

a     black 

with      a 

of    black 


The    sleeveless 
evening    coat    is 
a  fashion  set  by 
handsome    Mile. 
Jeanne         Dirys 
in     "  Le     Cadet 
de   Coutres  "   at 
the    Paris    Vau- 
deville.      She 
wears  it  over  a  d6col- 
lete    gown   made   with 
one     of     the     pointed 
trains   that  have  been 
aptly       christened 
"Mermaid."          The 
coat    is    composed    of 
heliotrope     satin,     em- 
broidered  in   beads   to 
match.          It     fastens 
down  the  front  and  is 
cut    away    below     the 
knees,     graduating    to 
full      length      at      the 
back,     which     at     the 
top  is  so  arranged  as 
to    form    pleats,    from 
which    the   bare    arms 
emerge.       Cut     away 
on  the  bust,  this  new 
coat    fastens    with     a 
handsome         jewelled 
ornament. 


III.     Chiffon  Evening  Gown 


IV.     Evening  Sac  Coat 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

No.  I. — This  white 
charmeuse  gown  il- 
lustrates the  vogue  of 
trimming  almost 
everything  with  black 


velvet.  The  shape  is  princess,  the  waist  rather  short,  and  the 
embroidery,  beginning  at  the  point  where  the  fronts  separate 
and  stretching  in  sprays  a  few  inches  below  the  waist,  is  in 
a  design  of  trailing  leaves  worked  in  white  silk  and  silver. 
The  guimpe  is  white,  and  jcontinued  in  a  high  collar.  Bands 
of  black  velvet  on  the  short  sleeves  match  those  that  finish 
the  sides  of  the  bodice.  The  large  black  satin  hat  is  trimmed 
with  roses  and  foliage. 


In  the  same  play   Miss  Nina  Sevening  wears  a   wonderful 


No.  II. — Promenade  or  reception  dress  in  white  cloth,  the 
underdress  black  satin,  the  note  of  black  being  repeated  in  the 
belt,  also  satin.  The  cuffs  re-echo  it.  The  heavy  embroidery 
is  worked  upon  the  cloth  itself,  and  is  in  relief.  Being 
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transparent  it  shows  the  cloth  through  the  meshes.  Very  large 
jet  cabochons  are  introduced.  The  deep  guimpe  is  in  needle- 
run  piece  net,  and  is  carried  high  in  the  neck.  The  picture 
hat,  with  brim  falling  so  low  at  the  back  as  to  frame  the 
face  completely,  is  in  black  satin  with  pink  rose  and  a  band 
of  skunk.  The  muff  is  also  skunk. 


No.  III. — This  elaborate  evening  gown  is  made  of  green 
chiffon,  embroidered  in  beads,  over  a  foundation  of  pink  foulard. 
Black  velvet  bretelles  edge  the  draped  folds  of  the  bodice, 
which  are  held  together  by  a  green  clasp.  The  sleeves  are 
also  edged  with  black  velvet.  The  skirt  is  veiled  with  fine 


A  New  Coiffure 

black  lace.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  waist  is  long.  Several  of 
the  best  Paris  couturiers  are  making  gowns  with  long  waists, 
as  well  as  many  London  modistes,  being  of  opinion  that 
the  reaction  against  the  short,  thick  waist  has  already  begun. 


No.  IV. — Evening  sac  coat  in  ivory  English  satin,  lined  with 
shell-pink  satin  foulard  and  embroidered  in  white  and  very 
faint  pink  silk  and  silver  thread  in  a  Louis  XV.  trellis 
design.  The  collar  and  cuffs  are  chinchilla.  Though  ample, 
this  coat  is  not  over  voluminous,  like  so  many  of  last  season's, 
which  were  inconveniently  full,  much  too  long,  and  conse- 
quently heavy. 


COIFFURES. 

One  of  these  shows  the  cap  of  the  moment,  being  in  gold 
lace,  edged  with  a  wide  band  of  gold  trellis,  set  with  jet  and 
brilliants.  It  hides  the  hair  almost  entirely.  The  other  illustra- 
tion shows  loose  curls,  with  a  double  fillet  in  oxidised  silver  set 
with  large  turquoises. 


A  well-known  West  End  firm  has  taken  the  harem  skirt 
under  its  wing  and  is  doing  its  best  to  popularise  this  fashion. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  woman  w-ho  wears  it  in  the  street, 
whether  in  Paris  or  London,  is  mobbed.  How  will  the  struggle 
end?  It  is  quite  impossible  to  foretell.  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain,  that  the  trouser-skirt  is  and  will  continue  to  be 
frowned  on  by  Royalty  and  the  great  ladies  who  form  the  Court 
and  its  outer  circle.  Consequently,  those  who  adopt  it  will  be 
frankly  admitting  that  they  are  entirely  outside  the  charmed 
circle.  Few  women  are  sufficiently  free  from  snobbishness  to 
be  indifferent  to  this  point  of  view.  That  is  why  a  number  of 
silly  persons  wore  something  suggestive  of  widows'  weeds  upon 
the  death  of  the  late  King,  one  in  particular  having  made 
herself  absolutely  ridiculous  in  this  way. 


One  of  our  West  End  theatres  is  about  to  permit  visitors  in 
stalls  and  boxes  and  so-called  dress  circle  to  attend  in  any  kind 
of  clothes.  Are  we  retrograding  in  civilisation  ?  This  looks  as 
though  we  were.  London  has  up  to  now  been  distinguished  for 
the  charming  spectacle  her  theatres  afford  in  the  evening,  when 


men  and  women  attend  in  correct  evening  dress.  Visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe  acknowledge  that  in  no  other  city  in  the 
world  are  such  brilliant  scenes  to  be  viewed  as  here  at  our 
first-class  theatres.  Does  it  not  seem  a  pity  that  we  should 
forego  this  distinction  ?  Besides,  those  who  can  pay  for  private 
boxes,  stalls  or  dress  circles  belong,  as  a  rule,  to  the  classes 
who  dress  for  dinner,  some  in  full-dress,  others  in  demi- 
toilette.  How  would  they  like  sitting  next  someone  wearing 
the  garments  in  which  he  had  been  about  his  business  through 
the  day  ?  Or  some  girl  or  woman  who  had  spent  the  afternoon 
in  motoring  and  had  but  perfunctorily  removed  the  dust  from 
hair  and  clothes?  It  will  be  regrettable  if  other  managers 
follow  this  retrogressive  step,  but  of  course  they  will  do  so  if  it 
should  lead  to  more  seats  being  sold.  Incidentally,  it  will 
encourage  men  to  be  indolent  about  dressing,  and  this  is  a 
matter  in  which  many  need  no  encouragement.  There  are  men 
who  could  not  dine  in  comfort  without  changing  into  evening 
clothes.  There  are  others  who  could  do  so  with  merely  "  a 
wash  and  brush  up."  It  is  a  matter  of  habit.  Wives  could  tell 
of  many  times  when  they  have  had  to  forego  a  dinner  party  or 
other  pleasure  because  their  husbands  would  not  take  the 
trouble  of  dressing.  On  a  gala  night  at  the  Opera  some  years 
ago  I  noticed  a  pretty,  well-dressed  woman  enter  the  vestibule 
with  a  man  in  tweeds.  He  was  refused  admittance  to  the 
stalls,  and  promptly  sulking  he  made  for  the  door,  muttering 
"  Come  along  home!  "  to  his  wife.  Tears  were  racing  down 
her  cheeks  and  she  was  a  picture  of  disappointment,  but  she 
walked  after  him  quietly.  I  have  never  forgotten  her,  and  have 
often  wondered  what  kind  of  evening  she  spent. 


THE  REVERSIBLE  COAT. 

Reversible  coats  are  very  useful  at  this  uncertain  season 
of  the  year.  A  black  satin  wrap  lined  with  white  cloth  affords 
a  striking  example  of  this.  On  a  dull  day  it  is  dark,  but 


Cap  Coiffure 

rich  and  handsome ;  on  a  bright  one  it  is  dazzling  and  fashion- 
able. The  collar,  of  course,  offers  some  difficulty,  but  this 
can  be  got  over  with  a  little  ingenuity,  so  that  a  white  cash- 
mere coat  is  adorned  with  a  dark  blue  satin  collar,  which, 
when  turned  back  over  the  reversed  garment,  provides  a  black 
satin  with  that  smartest  of  combinations,  a  tan  cloth  collar. 
Many  of  the  new  striped  materials  are  reversible,  which  in 
the  case  of  uneven  stripings  allow  of  a  smaller  difference  in  the 
prevailing  lightness  or  darkness  of  the  whole  garment.  The 
smartest  spring  wraps  cross  in  front  rather  high  up,  instead  of 
almost  at  the  waist,  as  was  the  case  last  autumn  ;  but  they  are 
still  allowed  to  fasten  low  down  on  the  left  side  with  a  couple  of 
large  buttons.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  evening  coats,  where 
long  bands  of  handsome  embroidery,  ever  widening,  start  from 
the  top  and  sweep  to  the  hem.  The  high  crossing  and  low 
fastening  combined  give  a  very  handsome  effect  to  this  style  of 
ornamentation. 
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Of  Interest  to  Visitors  and  Society  Generally 


One  of  the  most  interesting  little  booklets  published  is  that 
which  will  be  sent  post  free,  on  application,  to  any  lady,  by 
Mrs.  Elinor  Temple,  of  1473  Sloane  Street,  S.W.  It  tells  a 
woman  more  about  the  relation  of  the  corset  to  the  figure  than 
she  ever  knew  before.  The  following  translation  from  La 
Revue  Moderne  is  perhaps  the  best  testimonial  Mrs.  Elinor 
Temple  could  have  : — "  And  now  let  us  own  ourselves  out- 
classed, we  Frenchwomen,  renowned  for  our  elegance — our 
chic.  The  light  has  come  to  us  from  London,  for  it  must  be 
freely  admitted  that  the  Ideal  Corset  is  English.  The  whole 
world  is  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mrs.  Elinor  Temple,  Corset 
Scientist,  of  1473  'Sloane  Street,  London,  S.W.,  for  corsets, 
hygienic,  practical  and  elegant,  which  have  obtained  such 
brilliant  recognition  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  International  Jury 
of  the  Franco-British  Exhibition." 


Try  "  Cambrunncn."  It  will  surprise  you  if  you  haven't 
tried  it  before.  It  is  not  a  medicine,  but  a  pure,  sparkling, 
natural  mineral  water,  bottled  at  the  springs  in  the  "Taunus," 
near  Homburg.  It  is  sold  by  the  Dry  Wine  Co.,  104  Great 
Portland  Street,  and  can  be  had  at  all  the  principal  restaurants. 


Whether  a  man  can  be  called  "  well-dressed  "  is  largely  a 
matter  of  fit  and  quality  of  the  cloth.  The  most  important 
thing  in  the  making  of  a  suit  is  the  cutting.  Scott,  Son  & 
Claxton  employ  some  of  the  finest  cutters  in  the  trade,  and 
this,  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  only  the  latest  patterns 
and  the  best  value  in  cloth  are  to  be  found  in  their  establish- 
ment at  '}i  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  accounts  for 
the  very  high  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  by  gentlemen 
who  take  a  real  interest  in  their  appearance. 


For  table,  platform,  or  ball-room  decoration,  for  any  or 
all  of  the  numerous  occasions  where  natural  flowers  are 
brought  into  use  with  such  beautiful  effect,  there  is  no  firm 
in  the  West  End  which  can  give  more  satisfaction  to  their 
clients  than  the  Floral  Dep6t,  Ltd.  Only  the  choicest  fresh- 
cut  flowers  are  to  be  found  at  their  establishment,  47  Baker 
Street,  W.,  and  these  are  sold  at  the  most  moderate  prices. 
Society  hostesses  would  find  that  if  they  placed  the  flower 
•decoration  of  their  tables  in  the  hands  of  the  Floral  Depot, 
Ltd.,  the  result  would  be  a  triumph  of  taste  and  a  beautiful 
harmony  of  colour. 


Paris  is  no  doubt  the  centre  of  the  world  of  Fashion,  but  in 
London  styles  in  dress  and  millinery  can  be  had  quite  equal  to 
the  Paris  productions  at  about  half  the  cost.  Madame  Renee 
Le  Roy,  of  71  Park  Street,  has  had  years  of  experience  both  in 
Paris  and  London,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  milliners  in  London,  for  she  adapts  the  French  style  to  the 
English,  for  it  is  not  always  that  an  Englishwoman  can  wear  a 
French  hat.  Her  prices  are  most  moderate,  and  she  gives 
personal  attention  to  her  customers.  Ladies  who  seek  the  latest 
Parisian  fashions  in  smart  millinery  should  pay  Madame  Rei.ee 
Le  Roy,  of  71  Park  Street,  Hyde  Park,  a  visit. 


So  many  imitation  pearls  lose  their  lustre  after  a  time.  Delys, 
of  13  New  Bond  Street,  are  showing  their  reconstructed  pearls, 
which  are  perfect ;  indeed,  they  deceive  experts.  Society  ladies 
find  natural  pearls  imitated  so  truthfully  that  it  is  impossible  to 
detect  the  difference  between  the  real  and  the  unreal.  They  also 
have  some  exquisite  jewellery,  coloured  stones  set  with  real 
diamonds,  in  18  carat  gold  and  platinum. 

After  seeing  "  The  Popinjay,"  and  buying  the  beautiful 
souvenir  of  it  contained  in  the  present  issue  of  THE  PLAYGOER 
AND  SOCIETY  ILLUSTRATED,  a  good  many  readers  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  they  have  further  possessed  themselves  of  the 
original  "  story  of  the  play  "  by  Alphonse  Daudet.  This  is 
published  in  popular  shilling  form  by  Messrs.  Greening  &  Co., 
of  51  Charing  Cross  Mansions,  who  inform  us  that  they  also 
propose  to  issue  a  theatre  edition  in  a  handsome  leather  binding, 
illustrated  by  photographs  of  Miss  Neilson,  Mr.  Terry,  and 
other  characters  in  the  play.  Another  shilling  novel  of  interest 
to  playgoers  is  "  Bardelys  the  Magnificent,"  by  Rafael  Saba- 
tini,  published  by  Messrs.  Stanley  Paul  &  Co.,  i  Clifford's 
Inn,  E.G. 

Few  West  End  tailors  can  claim  that  every  suit,  every 
tailor-made  costume  or  riding-habit  which  leaves  his  establish- 
ment has  received  his  personal  supervision  in  making  and  has 
been  fitted  and  cut  by  him.  Such  a  claim  is  made,  however, 
by  Mr.  A.  Phillips,  of  52A  Hans  Crescent,  W.  Furthermore, 
he  is  a  student  of  style,  and  was  for  some  time  cutter  and 
fitter  to  Redfern's.  The  garments  made  by  him  bear  that 
stamp  of  quiet  dignity  which  characterises  the  workmanship 
of  the  expert.  Mr.  Phillips  has  a  fine  run  of  patterns,  and 
makes  it  a  rule  never  to  stock  a  cloth  unless  it  can  be 
thoroughly  relied  upon  for  quality. 


Entre  Nous 

A     CONFIDENTIAL     TALK    TO    READERS 


Few  individuals  realise  exactly  how  much  they  are  influenced 
by  advertising.  When  you  enter  a  store  or  shop  to  make  a 
purchase  you  ask  for  what  you  want — probably  because  some- 
one's advertising  has  convinced  you.  You  may  not  actually 
realise  that.  You  simply  know  that  you  desire  certain  goods, 
seldom,  if  ever,  stopping  to  think  that  the  particular  article 
and  its  maker's  name,  were  impressed  on  your  subconscious 
mind  by  constant  reiteration  from  hoardings  and  advertise- 
ments in  the  Press. 

But  you  are  doing  the  right  thing  !  That  is  what  we  desire 
to  impress  on  you. 

The  manufacturer  who  did  that  advertising  spent  large  sums 
of  money  on  it  to  prove  to  you  that  his  goods  were  right.  He 
knew  the  goods  were  right,  and  he  was  sure  the  goods  would 
prove  their  worth  when  tried,  and  the  advertising  was,  and  is, 
to  persuade  you  to  give  them  that  trial. 

As  a  rule  the  manufacturer  is  a  specialist.  He  makes  and 
sells  a  certain  class  of  goods  and  guarantees  them  by  selling 
them  under  his  name  or  trade  mark.  His  name,  trade  mark, 
or  brand  is  his  warranty  to  you. 

It  is  only  when  the  goods  are  right  that  a  manufacturer 
can  afford  to  continue  advertising  them,  and  you  may  take  it 
as  an  almost  infallible  rule  that  goods  consistently  advertised, 


year  in  and  year  out,  fulfil  the  claims  made  on  their  behalf. 
No  firm  could  possibly  advertise  and  live — LONG — if  that  were 
not  so. 

Your  safety,  therefore,  lies  in  the  advertised  and  trade- 
marked  articles. 

Then  comes  the  imitator,  the  OTHER  MAN  who  offers  you 
something  just  as  good!  It  is  never  just  as  good.  It  is  a 
fraudulent  imitation  made  by  a  more  or  less  unscrupulous  firm, 
trading  on  the  demand  created  by  another  man's  advertising — by 
another  man's  money.  That  type  of  trader  has  generally  nothing 
to  lose  and  everything  to  gain.  But  your  true  course  is  not  only 
to  ask  for  what  you  really  want — the  advertised,  trade-marked, 
guaranteed  article — but  see  that  you  get  it;  see  that  you  do 
not  accept  the  "  just  as  good  "  variety,  no  matter  how  plau- 
sible the  salesman  may  be. 

Remember  always  that  no  manufacturer  can  afford  to  sell 
inferior  goods  under  his  trade  mark  or  name;  he  knows  that 
if  you  are  once  bitten  the  second  time  you  fight  shy;  he 
realises  that  to  make  his  business  thrive  his  goods  must  reach 
the  standard  of  quality  claimed  for  them.  Take  full  advan- 
tage of  that  when  making  your  purchases. 

THE  ADVERTISEMENT  MANAGER. 


For  all  particulars  regarding  Advertising  Rates  and 
Positions  apply  to  the  Advertisement  Manager,  THE 
PLAYGOER  AND  SOCIETY  ILLUSTRATED,  12  Regent  Street, 
S.W.  Telephone  number,  9457  Gerrard. 
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